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Stamp Out Hog Cholera. 

There is not a farm reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer fifty years old, who has 
not read about hog cholera for more 
than a quarter of a century, or ever 
siice he could read intelligently. The 
government has been investigating it 
for about twenty-five years. It was 
orce supposed that there were two dis- 
eases—hog cholera and swine plague. 
Cure-alls for one or both appeared in 
abundance. Farmers have spent thou- 
scnds on thousands of dollars on these 
cires, and found them universal fail- 
ui2s. In fact, there was a time when 
tl 2 farmer was practically a fatalist 
on the subject of hog cholera. He felt 
that it came like the hail and cyclone, 
tl at no power could check it or resist 
it: and hence if the disease came and 
s ept away his profits for one year and 
) rhaps two, it was something that he 

uld have to submit to with Chris- 
ian patience and resignation. 

One of the things positively known 
bout it is that it is a germ disease. 

» do not know that any living man 
h:s ever found the germ, or ever will 
d it; but whether they find it or not. 
thoy know it is there, for the disease 
is catching. They know something of 
its methods of travel—along streams, 
yng railroads, and slowly but surely 
from farm to farm. They Know that it 
n be carried on boots; that it can be 
cerried by rats and mice and rabbits 
and crows, and in the southern part of 
the country by vultures. They know 
that the greater the hog population, 
the greater the virulence of the dis- 
eese. 

At last, after the expenditure of 
scores and perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sends of dollars, the government has 
discovered a serum which, while it 
will not cure, renders the animals im- 
mane at least for a certain time, and 
thus can be used as a preventive. We 
have now reached a point where they 
think the various states can develop a 
practical method of stamping out hog 
cholera, provided certains things are 
done. 

The first thing to do is to secure, 
either by state or government manu- 
facture, or under the careful super- 
vision by the government of chemists 
who undertake to manufacture it, an 
ample supply of serum that can be ab- 
sclutely relied upon. That is the first 
thing. The second is to give the veter- 
inary authorities in each state ample 
means and power to pounce dowr upon 
the first outbreak of the disease, wher- 
ever it may be, to take charge not only 
of the farm and herd in which the dis- 
ease has broken out, but of adjoining 
ferms also, and apply the serum as far 
as seems necessary. It is important 
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that this work be begun in the spring, 
when the hog population is at its low- 





est, through lack of youngsters, togeth- 
er with the marketing of the older 
hogs. 

We believe that when a farm is in- 
fected, the veterinary authorities ought 
to have sufficient means to appraise 
and condemn the hogs on that farm, 
and pay at least half the appraised 
value. It would not be wise to pay 
the full appraised value, for reasons 
which we need not mention. This 
would cost the state a good deal of 
money, but a mere fraction of what it 
is actually costing us now. We do not 
know, and nobody knows, the extent of 
the loss in Kansas or Iowa or any oth- 
er state with a large hog population 
this year, but in some of the states it 
will run up into the millions; whereas, 
the expenditure of a tenth or a twen- 
tieth of a million under proper man- 
agement and control would prevent it. 
No legislature should adjourn without 
making ample provision for the manu- 
facture of hog cholera serum. The 
government of the United States 
should be clothed with authority to 
supervise the manufacture of this se- 
rum, whenever it is put upon the mar- 
ket. For poor serum is worse than 
none at all. 

When a farmer learns that cholera 
has broken out in his herd, he had bet- 
ter follow the plan we have recom- 
mended, and which we learned by prac- 
tical experience—that sell every- 
thing that is fit to go, take his chances 
on the brood sows, and breed only 
from those that recover, usually about 
fifty per cent. For these are usually 
immune, and are worth as much for 
breeding purposes as the whole brood 
sow stock before the attack. Then 
clean out, disinfect, and go on. It 
would be better to do that than to buy 
serum of doubtful quality. 

There is another practice about 
which we have grave doubts, and that 
is what is known as the simultaneous 
treatment, which means injecting a 
certain amount of cholera serum and 
at the same time a certain amount of 
virulent cholera culture, on the theory 
that this will render the hog immune. 
Possibly it will, but how are you going 
to administer this virulent ‘culture 
without taking grave risks of spread- 
ing the disease? In fact, we have rea- 
son to suspect—and this is not only 
theory, but the testimony of those who 
know—that a good deal of the hog 
cholera in Iowa this year has been 
caused by the careless handling of this 
virulent cholera culture. We say care- 
less, for no matter how carefully it is 
handled, more or less of it will find 
its way to the ground and thus spread 
the disease. 

We believe that by the methods we 
have outlined, cholera can be, if not 
stamped out absolutely, kept on an in- 
dividual farm here and there. One 
thing, however, must be observed. The 
farmer who has hog cholera should 
not permit a neighbor, under any pre- 
tense, to visit his hog yards; nor 
should he allow any vehicle of any 
kind to enter his premises. The quar- 
antine should be as rigid as for small- 
pox and diphtheria in the cities. No 
one outside the family has any busi- 
ness in an infected yard, with the ex- 
ception of the veterinarian; and the 
farmer himself has no business to go 
where other hogs are kept. We must 
realize the extreme danger of this dis- 
ease; and for this reason the state has 
a right to make every provision that 
science can suggest, and to give the 
veterinarian ample authority to do 
what seems best with an infected herd. 

Iowa, this year, on account of the 
inadequate appropriation two years 
ago, has been obliged to buy serum 
from Kansas, a state which has fewer 
hogs and wiser legislation. This ought 
not,to occur again. 

Doctor Stalker, former state veteri- 
narian, told us twenty-five years ago 
that if he had sufficient authority, he 
could corral the disease on an indi- 
vidual farm and prevent its spread; 
and this without serum. If he could 
have done it then, it is much easier to 
do so now, when the serum treatment 
has been proved to be the mest method 
of treatment yet devised. 

As stated above, we have grave sus- 
picions of the value of the simultan- 
eous treatment. Its application in- 
volves risks which no farmer interest- 
‘ed in his own prosperity should allow 
to be taken. We are glad to note that 
a number of the state veterinarians 
in the hog std¥es take the same view 
of the subject that Wallaces’ Farmer 
does. We hope thai no legislature will 
adjourn this spring before it has made 
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ample provision for stamping out this 
disease, and, we may add, the disease 
imported from France, which has af- 
fected horses in two or three localities, 
and for which there is no known cure. 
It is high time that the state should 
take care of herds infected with either 
of these diseases, stamp it out and pay 
the price. It is the cheapest way the 
state can do it. Only the state can 
contro] these diseases. It must either 
do that, or we must do worse, as we 
have been doing, lo, these many years. 





Baby Beef on Rented Farms. 


A gentleman who owns some half 
dozen farms near one of the little 
towns in northern Iowa, and who, 
while desiring to get a good revenue 
from them, desires also to maintain 
their fertility, was telling us about the 
difficulty he had in getting his tenants 
to milk cows. He formerly embodied 
in the lease an obligation for the ten- 
ant to keep at least six cows, but fin- 
ally had to abandon even that, and 
allow his tenants to go on mining the 
fertility, without making any provi- 
sion for the future. Their objection 
was that they didn’t like to milk. 

When a man does not like to milk, 
he might about as well quit milking, 
for the cow won’t give down, and 
probably won’t have anything to give 
down after a while. Hence he will 
conclude that milking, to use an old 
Pennsylvania adage, “is not what it’s 
cracked up to be.” 

If we had that number of farms, 
we should insist, not merely on keep- 
ing six cows, but ten or twelve, but we 
should not insist on the farmers milk- 
ing the cows. We would go and buy a 
first-class beef bull, without consult- 
ing the tenants at all. For no one of 
them would be justified in buying the 
bull himself, and they probably would 
not agree on either the bull or the 
price. We would insist on a certain 
number of cows, and that the cows 
should raise their calves and the 
calves have the privilege of doing the 
milking. Almost any tenant will take 
satisfaction in seeing the calves doing 
the milking while he sits in the even- 
ing on the front porch. We would in- 
sist that the calves come as nearly as 
practicable in March, April and May. 
and that they run with their dams 
through the summer. If the tenant 
will see that the calves learn to eat 
before they are weaned, and are 
weaned gradually, and then will give 
a little time and attention to their 
feeding, he will make quite as much 
money on these steers as he can by 
milking the cows, and with less 
thought, and a great deal easier. For 
while it is not an altogether easy thing 
to grow baby beef, it is easier than to 
take care of cows. We would sell the 
entire crop, both heifers and steers, 
which would avoid the necessity of 
changing either the cows or the bull. 

We have often thought.of this plan 


and suggested it; but the great diffi- | 


culty is that men don’t like to ship in 
less than carloads. At this particular 
town, and at hundreds of other towns, 
farmers have codperated for the pur- 
pose of shipping. and can ship any- 
thing from one to a carload. 

We now suggest this to tenants who 
don’t like to milk, and who know 
more about grain raising than any- 
thing else, and who naturally prefer 
to do that in which they are the most 
skilled. We don’t say that this baby 
beef proposition can be undertaken 
successfully by just anybody; but we 
do say that it can be done with less 
skill and less study than getting the 
most out of the dairy cow. 

The owner of the land can advise; 
and if in the lease he should make a 
deal with the tenant that would give 
him an interest in the cattle, he would 
then have authority not merely to ad- 
vise, but to direct. If tenantry is to 
become permanently profitable, it will 
have to be in connection with some 
kind of stock raising; and this is prob- 
ably the simplest form in which to 
undertake it. By “stock raising,” we 
mean growing some kind of animal 
that will make large use of grass. This 
will involve rotation of crops; and 
anything that necessitafes rotation 
and makes a man stif@y out a rota- 
tion is a good thing in itself. 

Under this arrangement, a farm of 
160 acres could grow corn two years, 
then spring grain in the northern sec- 
tion, seeding down to clover and tim- 
othy with that, or in the southern sec- 
tion winter wheat put in with the disk 





drill on corn after that has been har- 
vested for the shock or for the silo. 
Two years of corn, one of winte; 
wheat or spring grain, one for mea- 
dow and one for pasture. This woul 
furnish pasture for the summer, ha: 
for the horses and cattle in the win- 
ter, and would go far toward maintain - 
ing soil fertility, especially in a cou 
try as rich as northern Iowa. 





The Sugar Beet Industry. 


Gradually but surely we are findinz 
out portions of our great country that 
are especially adapted to the growt) 
of the sugar beet. The Department of 
Agricuiture long since mapped out the 
sugar beet country, as determined b: 
a certain average of summer heat, and 
any attempt to establish factories out- 
side of that be't has been unsuccess- 
ful. Northern lowa and southern Min 
nesota lie in the sugar beet belt. 

‘There are but two things needed to 
establish the industry in that bel: 
One is capitalists who will invest in 
factories; and the second, and equall) 
important, is farmers who are willing 
to learn how to grow sugar beets. The 
sugar beet factory at Waverly has 
been a great object lesson to the farm- 
ers of northern Iowa, and We rejoice 
in the success it has attained. 

The whole question now is to de- 
velop a class of farmers that can grow 
the requisite tonnage of sugar beets 
of high quality. No man need expect 
to make any money growing sugar 
beets unless he can grow from twelve 
to fourteen tons of high-class beets to 
the acre. This is only half the possi- 
bility. Some men will grow six tons 
and lose money. Other men will grow 
eighteen and twenty tons, and make in 
one year as clear profit 25 per cent of 
the cost of their land. The profits in 
farming, whether in grain or grass or 
roots, are made on crops that exceed 
the average. 

Quite apart from the profits of grow- 
ing sugar beets is the benefit to the 
farmer himself and to the land. The 
benefit to the land comes from the 
thorough tillage which the sugar beet 
imperatively demands, and in the ad- 
dition of humus through the root fibers 
left in the soil after the beets are 
harvested. The great trouble with 
much of our land is its deficiency in 
vegetable matter; and any crop that 
leaves what our Canadian friends call 
the “root” fiber in large amounts is 
by that very fact a benefit to the land. 

The greatest benefit, however, is to 
the farmer himself. He sees clearly 
that after he has given this deep and 
thorough cultivation necessary for a 
profitable crop of sugar beets, splen- 
did crops follow. Not that sugar beets 
add any fertility to the soil, but their 
cultivation puts the soil in such shape 
that other crops can utilize its fertil- 
ity. The farmer has better success 
with clover after having first com- 
plied with the exacting "demands of a 
crop of alfalfa. It dawns on him that 
if he used the same care in the selec- 
tion of the seed, the preparation of the 
seed bed and covering, when growing 
clover, as he did when growing a crop 
of alfalfa, he would succeed just as 
well, and there would be no com- 
plaints that clover would not grow on 
his farm. If he sows his alfalfa as 
most men sow clover, failure is al- 
most certain. So it is with sugar 
beets. In short, whenever we are 
compelled to give the right kind of 
cultivation to one crop, we are natur- 
ally more likely to give at least sim- 
ilar cultivation to other crops. Suc- 
cess in growing a field of sugar beets 
is in itself a very considerable educa- 
tion for the farmer. It may be worth 
to him quite as much as a year in an 
agricultural college. 


How Much Hay Will a Horse 
Eat? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you tell me how much hay a 
horse will eat in a day when at hard 
work? I furnished hay for a man to 
feed this fall while plowing, and would 
like to know on what basis to figure.” 

The average horse at hard work will 
eat about a pound of hay for every 100 
pounds of live weight. We would 
count on the average 1,300-pound farm 
work horse eating about fifteen pounds 
of hay daily. Figures on this matter 
wey greatly umder different coridi- 
ions. ; 
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Cutgrown County Govern- 
ments. 


if a boy outgrows his clothes, so 
that his pants are tuo short and too 
ticht, his sleeves too short, he usually 
raises a howl loud enough to compel 
bis parents either to buy him a new 
suit or give him a chance to earn the 
,oney necessary to get one for him- 
elf. City governments and county 
sovernments will put up with an out- 
rown system until, like the boy, the 
eople realize not merely that they are 
-diculous, but that they are paying a 
price that would justify them in get- 
ting a new suit or a new style of gov- 
ernment. 

Government is really one of the 
ereatest tasks (or shall we say prob- 
lems?) that have to be met among a 
free people. Liberty is not the privi- 
lege of doing as we please. It in- 
volves the obligation not only to do 
right ourselves, but to see that those 
whom we appoint as our agents to 
conduct the government must do right. 

Our city government the nation over 
is a disgrace to our civilization; and 
only in the last few years have we be- 
gun to realize it. When the cities 
were small and but little business to 
be done, people thought the problem 
was solved if they appointed an alder- 
man from each ward and trusted them 
to do the business. The corruption be- 
came so rank, however, that every 
progressive city, or if the word “pro- 
gressive” be offensive to some, every 
up-to-date city, is either adopting the 
Des Moines plan or something similar 
to it. By this plan the ward system 
is abolished, the officials are selected 
by the vote of the whole people, the 
work divided among them, and not 
only the individual councilman, but 
the council as a whole held respon- 
sible for the result, under: penalty of 
recall. 

Recent events in Iowa, and we have 
no doubt in other states, show that a 
similar reform must be carried out in 
our county government, if we are to 
get anywhere near the worth of the 
money we pay in taxes. When the 
counties held small populations and 
there was but little work to be done, it 
became customary to elect farmers as 
supervisors, dividing the county into 
districts, holding each man responsible 
for the roads and bridges in his dis- 
trict. 

It is now beginning to be found out 
that where the carcass is the buzzards 
come. When we began to replace the 
wooden culverts with cement and put 
in iron bridges, there was rich picking 
for bridge companies and others, if 
they could persuade the supervisors 
to adopt their plans. The supervisors, 
not being civil engineers, were often 
easily persuaded, and without any 
graft on their part, but simply because 
they were dealing with men who knew 
more about the subject than they did; 
and thus the resources of the county 
were squandered. . 

The amount of money to be expend- 
ed in the counties increases every 
year. We are now demanding better 
improvements in the way of roads and 
bridges and culverts, as well as better 
care of the poor. Hence the necessity 
for men who are skilled in handling 
these problems, and who should re- 
reive a price commensurate with their 
skill. 

One of the evils both in city and 
county government is the intrusion of 
politics. In almost every counfy there 
is a ring of some kind. We do not use 
the word in an offensive sense, but in 
the sense of a number of men who, 
through superior ability or through 
love of political manipulation, like to 
run the politics of the county. Men 
who desire to bleed the county are 
usually organized, and it is simply a 
question of their getting influence 
with these influential men—the ring— 
Whether honest or dishonest. It be- 
comes very easy, when the supervis- 
ors are elected, to so manipulate the 
polities of the county that some farm- 
er who is anxious for recognition and 
who does not know too much, is placed 
on the ticket, and, irrespective of his 
qualifications, elected if he belong to 
the dominant party. 

It is certainly time now that we 
take the supervisorship out of politics 
and elect men who have the time and 
ability to handle the affairs of the 
county and its money. In Des Moines 
the county supervisors handle about 
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two million dollars annually, and it is 
no wonder that there has been an up- 
heaval, a house cleaning. The people 
began to see that much of this money 
was being squandered, possibly not 
through corruption, but simply inabil- 
ity. 

We apprehend that a good many of 
the troubles of the people of the coun- 
ty and the supervisors grow out of the 
relationship of the county auditor to 
the supervisors. He is ex-officio clerk 
of the board; and it is quite easy for 
an auditor who stands in with bridge 
companies, or in time to come with 
the contractors of permanent roads, to 
issue a warrant for any order that the 
supervisors may make. It is the busi- 
ness of the auditor, however, to see 
that no warrant is drawn except the 
county has received full value. It is 
not his place as county auditor to issue 
any warrants that the supervisors may 
order, unless he knows that they are 
free from graft. A complaisant audit- 
or who will forget that as clerk of the 
board of supervisors he is one thing, 
and as auditor quite another, often 
with conflicting duties, is a very con- 
venient thing for men who wish to rob 
the county under forms of law. An 
auditor who will issue warrants pay- 
able to bearer helps mightily in this 
robbery of the public. 

Polk County, Iowa (see article by 
Mr. Geis Botsford, in this issue), is 
not the only county that has been 
obliged to get rid of some of its board 
of supervisors. There are at least two 
other counties that have been obliged 
to do the same thing. It is time that 
the counties get new suits of clothes, 
in other words, a new form of govern- 
ment. They need a man to check up 
the accounts of the auditor, who is a 
bookkeeper or an expert accountant, 
and out of politics. Hence appointing 
an ordinary farmer to do this, no mat- 
ter how wealthy or how good or how 
reliable and responsible he is, is sim- 
ply absurd. We should keep this out 
of politics and elect men for their fit- 
ness for the position, and then pay 


. them an adequate salary for the work 


they do. 

We presume conditions in the other 
states of the Mississippi valley do not 
differ very greatly from those in Iowa. 
Human nature is about the same; con- 
ditions are about the same; and an 
examination will show that there is 
great need of a change in county gov- 
ernment similar to that which is taking 
place in the cities. 





Sweet Clover Seeding. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“T was much interested in a recent 
article in your paper on sweet clover, 
and would like to know if it would be 
a success in this part of Missouri. I 
have sixteen acres of clay land which 
will make about thirty-five bushels of 
corn to the acre, which I am think- 
ing of seeding to oats in the spring. 
I would like to know if you think it 
will be all right to sow sweet clover 
with the oats, and how much of each 
you would sow to the acre.” 


We are not familiar with the part 
of Missouri in which our correspond- 
ent lives, but nevertheless are quite 
sure that sweet clover would grow well 
there. He can observe for himself 
whether or not sweet clover is grow- 
ing along the road. In almost all parts 
of the corn belt, sweet clover grows 
luxuriantly along the roads, and the 
conclusion is natural that it would do 
equally well on cultivated fields if giv- 
en proper treatment. To do its best, 


sweet clover seems to demand an un- 
usually firm seed bed, a seed bed even 
more solid than that required by oats 
and wheat. 

Not much experience has been had 
with seeding sweet clover with a nurse 
crop. Nevertheless, isolated experi- 
ences indicate that it may be grown 
quite successfully when seeded with 
oats, barley, or winter wheat in the 
spring, in the same manner as red 
clover. Only a bushel and a half of 
cats or barley should be seeded to the 
acre when these crops are to serve as 
a nurse crop for sweet clover. Twenty 
to twenty-five pounds of hulled clover 
seed to the acre is about right. The 
amount of sweet clover seed which 
should be used varies greatly on ac- 
count of the fact that some sweet clo- 
ver seed contains many hard shelled 
seeds which will not germinate the 





first season. The New York experi- 
ment station says. that these hard- 
shelled seeds may be made germinable 
the first season by soaking them in 
commercial concentrated sulphuric 
acid for half an hour, and thén quickly 
washing the seed in running water. 
Any of our readers who are thinking of 
using this method to increase the ger- 
mination of their sweet clover seed 
should send to the New York Cornell 
experiment station, Ithaca, New York, 
for Bulletin No. 312. 

If possible, sweet clover seed should 
be bought from a reliable grower in 
about the same latitude. There are 
three common varieties—the ordinary 
white, the ordinary yellow, and the 
small yellow. Both the white and the 
ordinary yellow live over in the ground 
for two years, but the small yellow is 
an annual. There seem to be several 
strains of the white sweet clover, some 
strains seeming leafier and less bitter 
than others. Unfortunately, the grow- 
ing of sweet clover is such a recent 
thing that no one has paid much at- 
tention to the growing of high quality 
seed for sale. Anyone who has a good 
leafy variety of sweet clover adapted 
to the central part of the corn belt 
will do our readers a favor by adver- 
tising their seed through the columns 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Corn, or the Dry Matter in 
Corn. 


Corn as we find it in the crib or on 
the market is a mixture of the dry 
matter and water. No. 2 corn con- 
tains about 12 per cent of water when 
air dry. When corn contains over 16 
per cent of water, it is dangerous to 
ship in hot weather, especialy south; 
and last year, it will be remembered, 
the Department of Agriculture prohib- 
ited it. If that prohibition had been 
enforced, there would have been a 
great deal of trouble for northern Iowa 


farmers, for the reason that they had 
scarcely any corn that did not have 
over 16 per cent of water. 

Now, it is only the dry. matter of 
corn that “sticks to the ribs.” Water 
is an essential thing for the animal 
system, but it does not put on either 
fat or muscle, nor does it supply the 
animal heat. Hence the object of the 
farmer should be to grow the greatest 
amount of dry. matter, not necessarily 
the greatest amount of corn, as we 
now do. 

We have been trying for about twen- 
ty years to get the farmers in the 
northern part of the corn belt to see 
this; but so charming and alluring and 
lovable to the farmer in the northern 
part of the corn belt is the big ear of 
corn, that he insists on growing it, 
whether it will ripen or not, and in 
doing so, grows less dry matter than 
he would if he confined himself to corn 
that would ripen in the ordinary sea- 
son, though now and then we have a 
season that will ripen this big corn. 
When we do have a season of this 
kind in the northern part of the corn 
belt, we are almost certain to have a 
severe drouth in the southern part of 
it. When these seasons come, the 
northern corn belt farmer is apt to 
conclude that the seasons are chang- 
ing, getting warmer, and makes up his 
mind that he will plant the next year 
the corn that has done so well for him 
that year. This is an unwise policy. 
We should figure on a normal season, 
and grow corn that will ripen before 
frost in a normal season. There will 
be seasons of abnormally low temper- 
ature, when it will be difficult for even 
this corn to ripen; and it certainly is 
better to be conservative and use corn 
which will ripen with the average 
number of heat units which that sec- 
tion of the country gets. 

When farmers grow too big corn, 
they are obliged to sell it at a discount. 
There is very little No. 2 corn which 
brings the highest price, in the north- 
ern part of the corn belt. There is a 
great deal that won't even go No. 3 or 
No. 4, and has to be sold as “no 
grade”; and when corn has to be sold 
as “no grade,” the buyer must buy it 
cheap—about 10 cents a bushel less— 
order to protect himself against 
oss. ’ 

The reader may say: Why do you 
talk about this now? It’s a long time 
to corn planting. True, but it is tithe 
now to determine what kind of corn 
you will grow this year, and to be pre- 





paring for the seed. We krow some 
farmers in the, northern part of the 
corn belt who are never caught. They 
have found a type of corn which ‘ma- 
tures, except sometimes on rather a 
heavy clay land, which needs fertility; 
and they stick to that. We wish ey- 
ery farmer there would do likewise. 

’ The investigations in corn in recent 
years have developed types which will 
mature even as far north as central 
and northern Minnesota. We do not 
advise farmers in northern Iowa or in 
northern Illinois’ or southern Wiscon- 
sin to use those types, because they 
can do better. They have more heat 
units. . But let the farmers in all that 
belt try this year to grow corn that 
will utilize as nearly as possible all 
the heat units in an ordinary séason, 
and that will never run short. 

Bear ‘this in mind: that the steer 
can not use anything but the dry mat- 
ter in corn, either for growth or put- 
ting on fat. Hence you are fooling 
him and fooling yourself when you 
give him curn that has an excess of 
water. You might about as well get 
the water out of the well or tank. You 
are not fooling the man who buys 
your corn for shipment, because if he 
wants to keep out of bankruptcy, he 
will invariably discount the price and 
will put it so low that he will not be 
in any danger of loss, and to do this 
he must put it lower than the circum- 
stances require. 

If any of our readers will take an 
ear of corn at husking time, weigh it, 
and then kiln dry it, they will be 
amazed at the ount of shrinkage 
there is in what is regarded as sound 
corn, This is not all. Our improved 
types of corn are close grained, with 
very narrow spaces betweén the rows, 
and this prevents the corn from dry- 
ing out. Moisture is still in the cob, 
and this permits the entrance of fun- 
gous and molds; so that, quite apart 
from the surplus of water, the corn is 
damaged by being more or less moldy, 


Value of Shredded Corn 
Fodder. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what price is usu- 
ally paid for shredded corn fodder after 
the corn has been taken out? Around 
here no one seems to know the value.” 

It is hard to assign:a value to shred- 
ded corn fodder for the treason that it 
is not commonly bought or sold. We 
would be glad to hear from our readers 
as to the prices prevailing in different 
communities for shredded corn fodder. 

According to experiments conducted 
at the different stations, it should have 
—at the present feed prices, a valua- 
tion of about $5 per ton. For instance, 
at the Wisconsin station, they found 
that one ton of corn stover without 
ears, but unshredded, was equal to one 
third of a ton of mixed clover and tim- 
othy hay as a feed for milk cows. In 
other words, with clover and timothy 
at $12 per ton, corn stover would have 
a value of about $4 per ton. In anoth- 
er Wisconsin experiment shredding 
gave the corn stover slightly more feed 
value, ton for ton, and greatly in- 
creased the convenience of handling it. 

In every 100 pounds corn stover con- 
tains about two pounds of muscle 
builders and twenty-six pounds of en- 
ergy producers. If as high a valua- 
tion were put on the food compounds 
of corn stover as on those in clover and 
timothy hay, then corn stover should 
be selling for $6 or .$7 a ton, with 
mixed hay selling at $12 a ton. But 
since corn stover is not quite so palat- 
able and easily eaten as clover and 
timothy hay, we would give it only 
about two-thirds as much value pro- 
portionately, considering it to be worth 
$4 or $5 per ton when clover and tim- 
othy hav is worth $12. 

If corn fodder with the ears on Ras 
a selling value in the community, the 
value of the corn stover may be ap- 
proximated. For instance, if corn fod- 
der is selling for $8 per ton, and corn 
at 40 cents a bushel, then the corn sto- 
ver should be worth about $4 per ton. 
This is on the assumption that the av- 
erage ton of corn fodder contains about 
800 pounds of ears. 

At present, corn stover has scarcely 
any market value. In reality it has a 
value to the feeder of about $4 per ton 
in the average season. We hope that 
corn belt farmers will realize this more 
and more every year. When they do, 
great amounts of feed will ‘be saved 
which now are going to waste. 
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Passunal Talks With Reuters 


(No. 3) 
BY UNCLE HENRY 


When you have the heart-to-heart talk 
with your landlord, or the owner of the 
land you farm, which I last week urged 
you to have at the earliest opportunity, 
one of the first questions that will 
come up is whether you can stay on 
the farm a number of years, or may 
have to move at the end of the year. 
If he is a speculator, or if the farm is 
on the market for sale, of course you 
will have no promise of continuance. 
He naturally wants to be in shape to 
give possession to the purchaser on the 
first day of March following. If the 
owner has the farm as a permanent 
investment, the case is entirely differ- 
ent. 

In order that we may fully under- 
stand each other, I am assuming that 
the co‘ning year will be your first on 
that particular farm. I am assuming 
that you have a good reputation as a 
farmer; that you have what the newly- 
arrived Irish girls calls a “character,” 
that is, a letter or other testimony of 
good recommendation from those who 
know you, in case you are a stranger, 
or if not, that you bear a good reputa- 
tion in the neighborhood. Therefore, 
as a good farmer, you don’t want to 
move every year or so. I am trying to 
make it clear to you why the landlord 
hesitates to give you any hard and 
fast promise of a continuance of your 
lease. 

No matter how good a reputation 
you may have as a farmer, or how good 
a reputation he may have as a land- 
Jord, neither of you can be sure of the 
other until you have tried each other 
out for a year. There may be kinks 
in him that it will take you a year to 
find out; and there may be kinks in 
you that don’t appear on the surface. 
Besides, a verbal « ontract has no legal 
force where there is a written lease. 

You may be a first-class farmer so 
far as work is concerned, but a poor 
manager. You may be a first-class 
farmer and manager, but your wife 
may lack one or the other of these 
qualities. Your landlord may know 
nothing about farming, but think he 
knows all about it, from books, and 
may insist on your following methods 
you know will not pan out in real cold 
eash. Or he may be a retired farmer, 
and insist on your doing things exactly 
the way he did them twenty years ago. 
Or he may insist on your doing ‘ittle 
things about the place, for which he 
will not even thank you, much less pay 
you. His wife may have a good deal 
of “persnickety” about her, and make 
yovr wife wish she had never come 
about the place; while, on the other 
hand, you or your wife may be what 
my father used to call the “hutherin’ ” 
kind, that is. without order and sys- 
tem, so that the p!&ce looks as if it 
were the abode of poverty. 

Again, neither he nor you may know 
whether you fit the farm or the farm 
fits you. It may be a farm well fitted 
for corn, but you would rather grow 
small grain than corn; or it may be a 
farm well adapted to potatoes, but you 
never had any luck with potatoes, and 
want to put all the plow land in corn. 
The case is still more doubtful if the 
farm carries more or less live stock; 
for then, if you are to make money for 
yourself and your landlord, you must 
fit the live stock as well as the farm. 

I have found it practically impossible 
to secvre a tenant who was at once a 
first-class farmer and a first-class all- 





around stockman. If I found a first- 
class grain grower, he was usually a 
good horseman—had to be, if he grew 
grain—and was quite as certain vo be 
a poor cowman. It is human nature. 
If a man likes to work in the fields, he 
will not want to do the things that 
must be done in the stockyard. If he 
likes to handle stock—for example, 
watch the pigs while they are eating 
corn to see that no one of them is the 
least bit off—he will not be in a hurry 
to get to work in the fields. He natur- 
ally does best what he likes best. I 
have had men who were first-class 
cowmen or hogmen, but seemed to be 
poison to horses; men who were good 
dairymen, but had no luck with hogs. 
I had one tenant who was an expert 
feeder, but could not sell worth a cent, 
and another who could sell for all a 
thing was worth, and more, too, but 
could not bring out the best in the 
feeding. And so it goes. It always 
has been so, and always will be. Those 
town folks and those landlords who 
think tenant farming is a simple and 
easy proposition, mainly brute strength 
and awkwardness, are grandly and 
greenly mistaken. 

I have gone into this to show you 
why the landlord hesitates about mak- 
ing you a promise that you may stay 
for more than a year at a time. I 
might whisper to you confidentially 
that you will likely have more trouble 
with the landlord who was once a 
renter like yourself than with some of 
the others. I don’t know why this is 
so. There is some philosophy under- 
lying it which I don’t have time just 
now to work out. Possibly it might 
prove too deep for me anyhow. I pre- 
sume it is for much the same reason 
that the mistress who was once a 
hired girl is often said to be the most 
exacting. Wise old Solomon, who ap- 
pears to have dipped into about every- 
thing, said somewhere in his Proverbs 
that there are three things for which 
the earth is disquieted, and four which 
it can not bear. It will be good exer- 
cise for you some Sunday afternoon to 
look this up. 

You say: I do not want to move 
every year; neither does my _ wife. 
Even on a good lease, it does not give 
me a fair chance to show the owner 
what I can do. It does not give the 
farm a chance to show what it can do. 
I know that perfectly well. You don’t 
have a fair chance, neither does the 
farm have a fair chance, nor does the 
landlord have a fair chance to study 
you. But this only brings us back to 
that heart-to-heart talk with your land- 
lord which I have urged you to have 
as soon as possible. You and he ought 
to go over the farm field by field. You 
can agree at least approximately on 
its present condition. You can esti- 
mate what may be expected in a nor- 
mal season. You can suggest methods 
of improvement. You can convince 
him that you are not merely a capable 
farmer, but a square man. 

Then the first year manage this farm 
as if it were your own, not forgetting 
the interest of the land itself. If you 
do this, the landlord will be the first to 
suggest that rou do not move the next 
year; and about the third year it will 
be understood that you can stay as 
long as you like, most likely without 
even the formality of a written lease. 
Written leases are of value merely be- 
cause they are written; that is, they 
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state the terms of the 
way that can not be mistaken; at least 
they should. They can be enforced 
only in the letter, in terms of so much 
money. That, however, is only a small 
part of the contract. No lawyer ever 
lived that could draw a lease that could 
compel either landlord or tenant to do 


his whole duty. The tenant can pay 
his full tale of money, and yet rob 
both the landlord and the land. The 


landlord can fulfill the letter of the 
contract and injure both the land and 
the tenant. So after all the real con- 
tract between landlord and tenant is 
dependent on the efficiency and the in- 
tegrity of the parties to it; in short, 
on character, not paper character, but 
the real thing. 

I am glad to know that here and 
there in almost every neighborhood 
there are landlords who will not rent a 
farm on a one-year lease. They have 
studied the effects of this system of 
renting, and are wise enough to see 
that in the end they would be losers. 
We expect this class to increase in 
number. It will be a bad thing for the 
country if it does not increase. These 
men, however, wi'l not rent at all un- 
less they find a man to whom they be- 
lieve it will be safe to lease for a term 
of years. I mention this because it 
illustrates the point just made: that 
one of the essential requisites of a 
good tenant is character, as well as 
ability as a farmer. 


The Manure 
Symbol. 
A symbol of what, you ask. Of prog- 
ress. When we go by a farm and see 
the farmer, whether tenant or land 
owner, operating a manure spreader, 
we at once raise our estimation of that 
unknown farmer at least twenty-five 
per cent. The farm may look ltike 
what the Scotchman calls a “widdy’s 
farm”; it may bear evidence of hav- 
ing been a rented farm, a rented grain 
farm, a farm rented on a one-year 
lease; but we know that that manure 
spreader will change the appearance 
of the whole farm. We know that this 
man is already beginning to 
some kind of live stock, else h. 
not enough manure to 
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The farmer who has a manure spread-* 


er is like the boy who is sprouting a 
mustache. or the girl who has put on 
long dresses and bound up her hair in- 
stead of letting it hang around her 
shoulders. They are progressive; they 
are getting reauy for the battle of life. 
So is the farmer who buys a manure 
spreader. 

Once a man buys a manure spread- 
er, there is good reason to believe that 
the manure will be hauled out. We 
once had a 
could get to haul out the manure as 
he should, until, in desperation, we 
bought him a manure spreader. He 
found it was as easy to load the ma- 
nure on the spreader as on a wagon. 
Then when he got out into the field 
and turned that lever, and saw it 
throwing the manure out over the hind 
wheel and spreading it as he never 
could have spread it, the temptation to 
go back and get another load right 
quick and keep on at it until it was 
all out was too great to be resisted. 

Manure is now worth from two to 
three dollars a ton, provided it is got- 
ten out as fast as made. The longer 
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it lies, the less it is worth; and ther: 
is nothing that will so induce the 
farmer to get it out as to have a 
manure spreader. The farmer the: 
soon discovers that it is a much easie 
thing, a much more respectable thing, 
and a much more gentlemanly thing 
to have it thus spread at once than t 
put it in piles where it will lie indefi 
nitely and lose its value by leaching o 
making spots over the field where 
there is too much, and elsewhere too 
little, or lying in lumps. 

Whether you own a manure spread 
er or not, don’t remain in bondage to 
the old system. Farmers are finding 
out that under the old system they 
had to put on too much manure in 
order to get anything like an even 
spread. They are finding out that half 
the amount put on with the spreader 
is worth as much as the full amount 
scattered in the old way, with infinit« 
pains and labor. 

There is hope for a man, even if he 
is in debt and discouraged, if he once 
reaches the point of buying, hiring or 
borrowing a manure spreader. It puts 
new heart in him. It gives the land 
the full value of the manure and at the 
minimum of expense. Those who have 
tried it know what stimulus a coating 
of manure gives to grass land. After 
the pastures have been manured with 
a spreader, they seem to say, “Thank 
you,” by the way they increase in 
growth. They really multiply it by 
this increase in the growth of vege- 
table matter; and when it is turned un- 
der and put in corn, there is a chance 
of sixty, eighty or a hundred bushels 
per acre. 

In short, the manure spreader is a 
means of grace to the land, and a sym- 
bol of progress in the farmer. We in- 
vestigated this subject more than 
twenty years ago. We found out by 
actual experience the value we have 
ascribed to it above. The higher the 
price of land becomes, the higher the 
price of grain becomes, the higher the 
price of live stock becomes, the great- 
er the value of manure, and the great- 
er the value of the manure spreader. 
Its use will increase until the man who 
is growing live stock will not feel that 
he is respectable and entitled to the 
confidence of his neighbors and his 
creditors, unless he owns a manure 
spreader and uses it properly. 
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A farm home in northeastern Nebraska. 
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Kellner’s Experiment Station 


Moeckern, a suburb of Leipzig, is one 

f the great experiment stations of the 

orld. If Rothamstead, in England, 
ranks as the great soil experiment sta- 

»n of the world, then Moeckern sta- 
i:on, in Germany, must be the greatest 
‘ation for experimenting with animal 
jeeding. Here Kellner, the great Ger- 
‘van scientist, lived and died. Pro- 
rossor G. Fingeling, who has taken 
jcellner’s place, took us around to see 
how they harnessed wp animals, so as 
to find how their food is used. For 
instance, here was a row of hogs and 
sheep, each animal in a crate to itself. 
They were all harnessed very carefully 
with tubing and sacks, so that every 
pit of liquid and solid manure would 
be collected. There were. special ar- 
rangements for weighing the feed and 
water. Most of the time for twenty 
years work of this sort has been going 
on. Everything which goes into the 
animal and everything that comes out 
is carefully weighed and analyzed. One 
man does nothing but watch the ani- 
mais, to see that no accidents occur to 
the feed or manure. 

In another room we saw Kellner’s 
respiration chamber. This is simply an 
air-tight room in which an animal may 
be kept in pure air for many hours at 
a time. And why did Kellner make 
this respiration chamber? And why 
should he have weighed the food go- 
ing into and the manure coming out 
of animals? And why should he have 
worked so hard for twenty years that 
a year ago he became paralyzed and 
died, so Professor Fingeling told us, 
from overwork? 

He wanted to learn just how an ani- 
mal uses its food. How much protein 
or muscle building material should a 
fattening hog, a steer, a milk cow, a 
sheep or a horse have? How much of 
the energy producing materials do the 
different animals require? Kellner 
knew that these questions had never 
been definitely answered. German sci- 
entists and American scientists work- 
ing at the same time with him had 
made close estimates, but he knew that 
here and there they had made mis- 
takes. For instance, they would go to 
work, and by chemical analyses (this 
is not very hard, and can be done quite 
accurately), find out exactly how much 
of the muscle builders and the energy 
formers there are in different feeds. 
For instance, they could find in this 
way that for every 100 pounds of en- 
ergy producing food which steers eat 
in Indian corn, twelve pounds go 
through the body into the manure. 
These men then came to the conclu- 
sion that all the rest of the energy 
forming material which remained in 
the body was used by the animal for 
the purpose of building lean’ meat, tis- 
sues, blood, or making milk. And so 
these men, before the time of Kellner, 
worked out completely for every kind 
of feed and every kind of animal, just 
how much of the food materials in 
each feed was used by different ani- 
mals. You will find these standards 
still given today in almost every book 
on feeding. In another ten years they 
will probably be out of date, for Kell- 
ner working in Germany, and Armsby 
in this country, have found by experi- 
menting with respiration chambers, 
that these earlier scientists forgot to 
account for the way in which animals 
use up food value in the processes of 
chewing and digesting. In the case of 
corn meal, for instance, they have dis- 
covered that not nearly all of the food 
material is used by the animal to make 
muscle, to move around, to make milk, 
or whatever the work may be. About 
nine per cent of it goes out into the 
solid manure, and four per cent into 
the liquid manure; the e'd seientists 
accounted for that as wel as the new 
ones. But they did not take into con- 
siderationfthe fact which has now been 
proved that about nine per cent.of the 
food value of torn meal is lost in gas 
and thirty-six per cent is lost “in ‘the 
labor of chewing and digesting. 

What difference does all this make? 
It indicates that we should not put so 
much reliance on the old feeding tables 
—for if we do, we get a vrong-idea-of 
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the relative value of feeds. It makes 
us place too much value on such feeds 
as timothy hay, straw, etc., on which 
animals use a great deal of labor in 
chewing and digesting. Out of 100 
pounds of food material in timothy hay 
nearly eighty-five pounds are lost eith- 
er because of the labor of chewing and 
digesting or else in the urine, gas or 
solid manure. Only fifteen pounds re- 
main to be used by the animal for 
work. One hundred pounds of food ma- 
terial in corn meal is worth nearly 
three times as much as the same quan- 
tity of food material in timothy hay. 
Professor Fingeling showed us Kell- 
ner’s office where he did his figuring 
and thinking. There was a great li- 
brary along one side of the room, and 
in another part of the room was stored 
away a great mass of figures, which 
Kellner accumulated from his experi- 
ments during the last years of his life, 
but had not had time to work over. 
Professor Fingeling looks on these fig- 
ures with what you might call sacred 
horror. There is such a mass of them, 
and they are so complicated, that it is 
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More than any German scientist of recent 
years, he has put feeding on a 
scientific basis. 


almost impossible for anyone to ar- 
range them properly. But they record 
the results of several years of hard, 
careful work with many different men, 
and they must be arranged with the 
greatest of care. It will be necessary 
to make thousands of computations, 
and for this purpose they have a Ger- 
man machine which not only adds and 
subtracts, but multiplies and divides. 
We came away from the part of the 
experiment station in which Kellner 
had worked, with swimming heads. We 
knew that he had done something won- 
derful; we had seen the apparatus with 
which he had worked, and the office in 
which he had worked, but as to how he 
had worked and to what practical pur- 
pose American farmers could put his 
results, none of us were very clear, 
But, then, the German scientists are 
not particularly concerned about the 





practical farmer. They are trying to 
learn foundation truths and are well 
enough satisfied if the work is accurate 
and will be of practical benefit a hun- 
dred years hence—or perhaps never. 

At the Moeckern experiment station 
they also work with soils. As is usual 
at European experiment stations, they 
have a number of pot experiments. For 
instance, here will be a wheat plant 
growing in pure sand, another in sand 
with potash added, another with phos- 
phorus added, etc., etc. Then they will 
have experiments with soils with vari- 
ous combinations of fertilizers. They 
will weigh the plants from each pot, 
and in that way calculate the effect of 
different combinations of potash, phos- 
phatic and nitrogenous fertilizers. You 
would think the Germans would, after 
a time, get tired of conducting so many 
pot experiments. Every station seems 
to have done it year after year, not 
only in Europe, but also in the United 
States. They are absolutely sure now 
that nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium are required by plants. It is char- 
acteristic of the Germans to keep on 
working at the same thing. They are 
nothing if not thorough. 

In addition to the pot experiments, 
the Moeckern station is codperating 
with farmers in field experiments. We 
asked if they used raw rock phos- 
phate in Germany, but were told that 
they depended almost entirely on su- 
perphosphate, which is made by add- 
ing sulphurie acid to rock phosphate, 
and on Thomas slag,. which is a by- 
product of steel mills. .As a source of 
nitrogen, the farmers around, Moeck- 
ern depend largely on nitrate of. soda 
and sulphate of ammonia. We were 
told that they used peas and alfalfa 
to a small extent because of their 
ability to secure nitrogen from the 
air, but gained the impression that 
farming in Saxony is so intensive that 
it pays to buy expénsive nitrogenous 
fertilizers rather than to secure the 
nitrogen free from the air by means 
of growing legumes. Nevertheless, 
they fully realize the value of legumes 
and grow them whenever they can. 
For instance, in August, after the 
small grains have been taken off, they 
will, when possible, sow legumes to 
be plowed under in the fall. The 
soils professor, when asked what was 
the average application of fertilizers 
by Saxon farmers, replied: “It var- 
ies, of course.” “But still you can give 
a general idea of what the application 
is under average conditions.” So he 
gave me figures which in English are 
ubout as follows: 

Eight hundred and fifty pounds of 
slag, 850 pounds of kainit, and 200 
pounds of Chile saltpeter per acre. In 
addition to this, every four or or five 
years they apply a ton or two of caus- 
tic lime to each acre. The professor 
gave the average analysis of soils in 
Saxony as varying from .06 per cent 
to .1 per cent in phosphoric acid, and 
from .025 per cent to .135 per cent in 
potash. This would indicate that the 
average Saxon soil is as rich in phos- 
phorus as the average corn belt soil 
but that in potash it is only about one- 
tenth as rich. The lime is sadly lack- 
ing, and ninety per cent of the Saxon 
soils are acid. 

We were told that the Saxon farm- 
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ers use all the manure they can get, 
but that, of course, there isn’t enough 
to go around. They prefer to use the 
manure on heavy soils, and on light 
soils depend for their organic matter 
on green manures. The following was 
given us as a typical rotation: Wheat, 
rye, clover, wheat, and potatoes. Each 
year they apply fertilizer. The more 
intelligent farmers, we were told, pur- 
chased their fertilizer materials sep- 
arately and applied them separately 
or mixed, according to their soil con- 
ditions. The more ignorant farmers 
buy their fertilizers already mixed. 

“D you believe in the toxic theory 
of soil fertility?” we asked the pro- 
fessor. He replied that he did not, 
that it was his belief that when plants 
did not do well there was either some- 
thing wrong with the culture, the wa- 
ter supply, a disease was attacking 
them, or else calcium, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus or potassium were lacking. 
Plant roots probably do not throw off 
a substance which is poisonous to 
themselves. 

At Moeckern, as is usual at almost 
all German experiment stations, there 
is a fertilizer and feed control station. 
Every year they examine 5,000 ferti- 
lizers and 5,000 feeds: The manufac- 
turers must send in samples so that 
the control stations can see whether 
or not their products come up to the 
guarantee. 

We were much impressed with the 
experiment station at Moeckern, and 
were especially .interested in it when 
we learned that, like’ the Rothamsted 
experiment station, it was founded by 
a private gentleman—a Doctor Gustav 
Kuehn, who gave his estate more than 
thirty years age, at a time when the 
government was not interested in ag- 
ricultural experiment work, for the 
foundation of the Moeckern station. 





Pastures on the Farm. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T expect to move to a place.in the 
spring where there is but twelve acres 
of pasture, and that only about half 
seeded to timothy. How can J best 
seed it this spring to make the best 
pasture? In addition to this, I want 
to seed another field for future pas- 
ture. This field I intend to put in 
small grain. Can I pasture the small 
grain this summer without hurting the 
new seeding? Which is the best to 
seed in, oats or barley?” 

If we wished to thicken up a stand 
of timothy or anything else, it is ob- 
vious, first, that the seed must be 
covered in order that it may secure 
moisture, and thus an early and vigor- 
our growth. Of course, the best way 
to sow in the field first mentioned is 
to take a disk drill and seed whatever 
mixture is decided on as soon as the 
frost begins to go out of the ground. 
This will disturb the present stand of 
timothy less than anything 
can think of, and at the same time 


give the seed sufficient covering. If it 
is intended for permanent pasture, we 
would suggest a mixture of red and 
mammoth clover and alsike, using 
about three pounds each of the larger 
clovers and two pounds of alsike. To 
this may be added some timothy, if the 
stand is not sufficient. The time to do 
this is just as the frost is going out, 
and for two reasons: First, it is eas- 
ier to do it then; and, second, because 
the clovers germinate at a low tem- 
perature. It would add something to 
it, if you would put in a bushel of oats, 
sowing separately, drilling crosswise. 
The object in putting in oats is to se~ 
cure pasture until the young grasses 
can get a start, and also to prevent the 
cattle from eating them down before 
they have sufficient .development. 

In the second field we would sow the 
same mixture of grass seed, together 
with about twelve pounds of timothy, 
harrow them in, and then disk in the 
oats. Or, if the season is very dry, we 
would disk in the grass seeds and 
then disk in the oats crosswise. We 
‘ would preferyeats to barley, and would 
use a medium apriy @ats; such as the 
Sifver Mine.. We would pasture, pref- 
“erdbly with”yotng St0CE. =. 


else we 
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Succotash Pastures. 


Some of tue thousands of new sub- 
scribers who may not have read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer heretofore may ask: 
What do you mean by succotash? Sim- 
ply a mixture of grains sown mainly 
for pasture and as a nurse crop for the 
ordinary grasses. Our way of naming 
plants used for pasture is misleading. 
When we speak of grasses, farmers 
think of timothy, blue grass and the 
clovers. Now, the fact is that clovers 
are not grasses, but legumes, plants 
having entirely different habits from 
the grasses. On the other hand. all 
our grains, even corn and sorghum, 
are grasses. Hence these plants can 
be used for pasture, artificial or tem- 
porary pasture, we may call it. Fora 
number of years we have been using 
the word “succotash” to denote not 
the mixture of corn and other grains 
Which the farmer’s wife may put on 
the table under that name, but a mix- 
ture of the various grains which, being 


gresses, can be used as grasses in 
ter-porary or artificial pastures. 
The mixture may vary. One of the 


mest common is spring wheat, barley 
and oats, using about one-third of the 
ustal sowing of each, and sown as 
these grains are sown, but used as pas- 
ture whenever they are big enough to 
furnish a full bife. Another grain com- 
mc~'y used as a pasture grass is rye 
so u in the fa’l. In some sections in 
the west winter wheat sown in the fa?l 
m:y be used; but winter wheat sown 
in the spring meakes an excellent mix- 
ture with the spring grains. It is, we 
think, quite as good, becau while it 
grows and produces a vast amount of 
lealage, it does not usual!y mature but 
dies about the time of harvest, despair- 
ing of being able to make a crop of 
secd that year. 

\ve know of no better way for the 
mei who is keeping a lot of stock and 
is : 10rt of pasture or meadow, to get 
a stand of spring grain, than to use 
succotash and sow with it whatever 
kind of grass he has a mind to. The 
pasturing of the succotash will not 
seriously interfere with the growth of 
the grasses that he may sow with it. 
In fact, in many sections. and particu- 
lar!y where the soil is disposed to be 
loose, it will be a positive benefit to it 
by packing it. We began this method 
about thirty vears ago, sowing fall rye 
and in the spring sowing timothy and 
clover, and then pasturing it with hogs 
or cattle, preferably smali cattle. What 





se, 


ever injurv may be done, if any (and 
there will be no injury to speak of ex- 
cept hén the ground is very wet and 
necds drainage, or in very wet times, 
When it is poached by the feet of the 
catile), will be more than made up by 
the keeping down of the succotash and 
thus allowing the growing grasses to 
have plenty of sunlight. If shaded by 
a heavy grain crop, they would lose 


their green coloring matter, and 
like!vy be killed by the Yiot sun if 
crop Was removed as a grain crop. 


very 
the 





This succotash may also be used as 
a hay crop, where there is not enough 
stock to keep it down. It can be mowed 
for hay when the grains are in the 
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dough stage, which, if the grains used 
are of the early variety, will be along 
about the usual time for cutting clover 
and timothy in the locality, say, in the 
latitude of central lowa, about the last 
week in June. The whole crop will 
thus be removed before the hot suns 
come, which usually kill the crop. Or 
if there is no dauger of smothering, if 
the crop has been so pastured down 
that about half of it comes in head, 
this can be allowed to mature grain, 
and then let the hogs harvest the grain. 
We know of no other way in which 
grain feed can be secured so early as 
by using ryé, barley, winter wheat or 
oats, or the earliest variety of spring 
wheat, allowing half the seeds to ripen 
and furnish a grain crop for the hogs. 
There are many ways in which this 
succotash can be used; and we do not 
know any better way to illustrate than 
by taking up two or three inquiries 
which lie on our table. 


Here's a farmer in southern Iowa 
who has fifteen acres of old blue grass 
pasture, half of which was killed out 
in the summer of 1911 and grew up to 
weeds. He did not pasture it after 
August Ist, hoping the stand might 
come back and thicken up, in which he 
was disappointed. This land is rough, 
and he asks what he can do with it to 
get it back into good pasture, what 
kind of grasses he should sow, and how 
he should handle it. 

Now, here’s a case where succotash 
can surely be used to great advantage. 
About twenty years ago we had a field 
that had been sown to clover and tim- 





othy, and the entire crop killed except 
a few patches here and there. We in- 
structed the tenant to go on it, disk 
it thoroughly, sow succotash and the 
usual mixture of clover and grass seed, 
and turn in his hegs. The result was 
an excellent pasiure, a partial hay 
erop and an elegant stand of grass. We 
would therefore advise this corre- 
spondent to go on and disk this land 
as early in the spring as he can, sow 
succotash and the usual seeding of 
clover and timothy. 








Some new subscriber may ask: What 
is the usual sowing? That depends on 
what vou want it for. If we wanted it 
for meadow, we would use ten pounds 
of timothy and eight pounds of com- 
mon red clover. If we wanted it for 
pasture, instead of eight pounds of 
common red. we would use four, and 
four of mammoth. If we wanted it for 
hog pasture, with the greatest variety 
of and eventually wanted it 
to become a blue grass pasture, we 
would use the same amount of timothy, 
two pounds of alsike clover, three 
each of the larger clovers, and five or 
six pounds of blue grass, and in each 
case the best seed could get. 

Care must be taken that this seed 
is covered. There may be conditions 
under which we would not disk it at 
all, but preferably take a disk drill, 
which every man should have on his 
farm, and drill in the seed déep enough 
to secure moisture but not so deep 
as to exclude the air. If we had time, 
we would sow half the seeding at first, 
and then cross drill the rest. There 
may be times when it would not be 
safe to cover the grass seeds as deep 
with the drill as you would the succo- 
tash. In that ease we would sow the 
grass seeds broadcast, harrow, and 
then drill. Every farmer must deter- 
mine for himself the conditions that 
will secure the proper depth of cover- 
ing for each of these grains and 
grasses. 


£Tasses, 


we 


A central Iowa correspondent writes 
that he has no pasture, but wants a 
hog pasture, a permanent one that will 
pasture a few hogs, a cow or two, and 
horses at night. He asks if we would 
recommend mammoth clover, dwarf 
Essex rape and teosinte. 

Here’s a clear case for succotash. 
We would seed the succotash and sow 
the clover mixture above recommend- 
ed. As this is for hogs, we would have 
as much variety of grasses as possible, 
and for this reason would put in alsike 
clover. We would not use the dwarf 
Essex rape, because if it grew well, it 
would tend to smother out the grasses. 
Neither would we use teosinte. That 
is all right for southern latitudes, and 
‘fot those who have had experience 
with it. Seedmen have been advertis- 
ing it, lo, these many years, but out- 
side of extreme southefn latitudes, we 
would not recommend it. 


Another case: An Iowa correspond- 





ent has about twentfive acres that 








he wants to use as.a hog pasture, keep- 


' 
' 
| 


ing at least a hundred hogs, and feed- , 


ing them his 35-cent corn. Ten acres 
of it was sowed to rye and timothy in 
the fall. The rest is in corn that was 
cut off. He wants to know what kind 
of clover he should put in the rye land, 
and how many hogs he ought to keep 
on this twenty-five acres; and also 
whether a hundred head can be kept 
together in one lot. 

Here again is a case for succotash 
on the corn ground. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that he will need the 
extra fifteen acres tor a hundred heaad 
of hogs, particularly if he is feeding 
them corn. But if he thinks he does, 
then we would sow this fifteen acres 
to succotash, using the grain mixture 
advised above. If he intends to keep 
this all together in permanent pasture, 
we would use the larger mixture of the 
clovers. If he intends it for meadow 
for a year or two, we would use only 
the common red; but in any case we 
would put in five to eight pounds of 
blue grass. Unless he has some very 
heavy, soaking rains, as soon as the 
frost goes out, he can do this quite as 
well by disking as by plowing, and get 
it in early. He could feed a hundred 
head of hogs in the ten-acre field, pro- 
vided they were largely of one size. 
Small hogs never do well with large 
ones. 


These are three instances that come 
to hand in which succotash can be 
used to advantage. We might men- 
tion others. In a good many sections 
of the winter wheat belt, and possibly 
also in the spring wheat belt, the clo- 
ver Was smothered out by the exceed- 
ingly rank growth of the wheat, caus- 
ing lodging. In some of these sections 
the clover did not survive till harvest. 
In others it was probably killed by the 
hot suns immediately after harvest. 
There may be in a thirty-acre wheat 


field from five to ten acres in irregular ! 


pieces; and the farmer must do some- 
thing with this or allow it to grow up 
to weeds. We warned our readers of 
this last July, and advised them to 
take their disk drills and disk in a 
new seeding of clover and timothy in 
August—but not later. We do not 
know how many of them did it. If 
they had done it, they could scarcely 
have told at this time of the year 
where the clover had failed. If they 
did not do it—and we can scarcely 
hope that many of them did—then we 
would disk this ground over early in 
the spring and sow it to succotash, 
and mow it for hay. We think on the 
whole that the spring grains are bet- 
ter for this purpose than fall rye, for 
the reason that sometimes the awns 
of the get into the throats of cat- 
tle and give trouble. We have known 
cases of this kind. 

Our readers will therefore see that 
there is a very wide use for succotash, 
if they will keep in mind this simple 
fact; that all our grains, including corn 
and sorghum, are grasses, and may be 
used as such when they do nct have 
what are known as fhe ordinary peas- 
ture grasses—blue grass, timothy and 
clover. 
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Curing Pork. 


Bulletin No. 106 of the Alabama ex- 
periment station, at Auburn, is worth 
while reading. It gives excellent ad- 
vice on the killing of hogs, much of 
which is based on actual experiments. 
A hog which is to be killed should have 
no feed whatever for twenty-four 
hours before slaughtering. Then it 
should be bled, and immediately after- 
wards scalded. Last year, it will be re- 
membered, many of our readers en- 
gaged in a discussion as to the best 
temperature for scalding hogs. Some 
thought that 140 to 150 degrees was 
about right, while others advised a 
temperature of over 170 degrees. Ac- 
cording to the Alabama station, the 
safest temperature for scalding hogs 
is from 150 to 155 degrees. This tem- 
perature will loosen the hair in a min- 
ute and twelve seconds. A tempera- 
ture as high as 185 degrees will loosen 
the hair in twenty-three seconds, but 
if the hog is allowed to remain in wa- 
ter of this temperature for a longer 
period than this, there is great danger 
of the hair setting. The safest way is 
to use the lower temperature and let 
the hog remain in the water for a min- 
ute or more. As soon as the hair is 
scraped off and the body is washed 
with clean, cold water, the internal or- 
gans dare taken out. It is important to 
do this quickly, so that gases will not 








develop in the intestines to flavor any 
of the meat. After all of the internaigs 
have been removed, the hog should be 
hung up in a cool place and left over 
night. Then it may be cu®up and sa! 

ed down cr put in a brine. The brine 
should be made the day before it is 
necessary to use it. The simple mi: 

ture used by the Alabama station is a 

follows: To each 100 pounds of meat, 
use twelve pounds of common sali, 
three pounds of brown sugar, thre 

ounces of saltpeter, and six gallons of 
water. The meat, after being cut up, 
is laid in clean syrup barrels, mea 
side up, and then a heavy weight put 
on it and the brine poured in. It was 
found in this experiment that from 
time to time the brine in some cases 
became ropy, and it was necessary in 
such cases to take out the meat and 
stir in a small amount of soda. _ In 
some cases an entirely new batch of 
brine had to be made. Under northern 
conditions in the winter time, we doubt 
if there would be much of this trouble 
with ropy brine, especially if a table- 
spoonful or so of soda were added to 
it to start with. 

After being in the brine for from 
forty to sixty days, the meat was 
cured. Small hams were nicely cured 
in forty days, but for the larger ones 
it took sixty days. After being cured, 
the meat was taken out of the brine 
and allowed to drip for two or three 
days, and then was smoked with green 
hickory chips. The low, smoky fire 
was about eight feet under the meat, 
and was kept going continuously for 
forty-eight hours. At the end of this 
time the meat seemed to be smoked 
enough, and after being allowed to 
hang a day or two longer, was taken 
down and each piece was wrapped in 
old newspapers or wrapping paper, and 
then sewed up in strong sacks. The 
sacks were then covered with a wash 
made by dissolving one-tenth of a 
pound of flour in four gallons of water, 
to which was added a solution made by 
dissolving two-tenths of a pound of 
lead chromate in two quarts of water, 
together with one-tenth of a pcund of 
common glue. This flour, lead chro- 
mate and glue mixture was then 
brought to a boil and six-tenths of a 
pound of barium sulphate was slowly 
stirred into it. Applied wifh a brush, 
this whitewash helped greatly in pre- 
venting the meat from becoming in- 
fested with skippers, etc. 

All of our readers who are especially 
interested in curing meat should send 
at once for Bulletin No. 166 of the Ala- 
bama experiment station, at Auburn. 


Dried Beef Recipe. 


By request we republish a govern- 
ment recipe for dried beef, which ap- 
peared in our columns last February. 
It is taken from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
183, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture: 

“The round is commonly used for 
dried beef, the inside of the thigh be- 
ing considered the choicest piece, as it 
is slightly more tender than the out- 
side of the round. The round should be 
cut lengthwise of the grain of the meat 
in preparing for dried beef, so that the 
muscle fibers may be cut crosswise 
when the dried beef is sliced for table 
use. A tight jar or cask is necessary 
for curing. The process is as follows: 
To each 100 pounds of meat weigh out 
five pounds of salt, three pounds of 
granulated sugar, and two ounces of 
saltpeter; mix thoroughly together. 
Rub the meat on al! surfaces with a 
third of the mixture, and pack it into 
the jar as tighfly as possible. Allow it 
to remain three days, when it should 
be removed and rubbed again with an- 
other third of the mixture. In packing, 
put at the bottom the pieces that were 
on top the first time. Let stand for 
three days, when it should be removed 
and rubbed with the remaining third 
of the mixture, and allowed to stand 
for three days more. It is then ready to 
be removed from the pickle. The li- 
quid forming in the jars should not be 
removed, but the meat should be re- 
packed -in the liquid each time. Aiter 
being removed from the pickle, the 
meat should be smoked and hung ina 
dry attic or near the kitchen fire, 
where the water will evaporate from ii. 
It may be used at any time after smok- 
ing, although the longer it hangs in 
the dry atmosphere, the drier it will 
get. The drier the climate in general, 
the more easily the meat can be dried. 
In arid regions good dried meat can be 
made by exposing the flesh to the air 
with protection from flies.” 
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Cleaning Up County Government 


BY GEIS BOTSFORD 
Secretary of the Des Moines Commercial Club. 


You have asked us for a statement 
conditions as we have found them 
the management of Polk county 

airs, and which resulted in one in- 

yuetion suit, two mandamus suits, 

and two suits for removal of super- 
sors. 

The first and most glaring irregu- 
jarity we discovered was total failure 
on the part of the then board of super- 
visors to comply with the laws relating 
io the drawing of warrants in pay- 
ment of claims against the county. The 
jaw requires that a warrant shall not 
issue except on order of the board of 
supervisors, and after filing with it of 
a bill for material supplied or services 
endered. 

We found that the board members 
had provided themselves with small 
order books, similar to check books, 
and carried these about with them. 
They were making a practice of filling 
out from these books orders directing 
ihe county auditor to issue a warrant 
against this or that fund, and in favor 
of many individuals. The auditor 
made it a practice to issue warrants 
on these orders. None of the orders 
stated what they were issued for, and 
upon investigating at the court house 
we found that bills were not filed. The 
only documents appearing to show for 
what the public money had been paid 
out were the little order slips. We 
vere unable to find a record showing 
that the board of supervisors had ever 
had presented to it the bills on which 
orders were issued. 

We found that it was a common 
practice to divide the road and the 
bridge funds into lumps, and appor- 
tion these to the several members of 
the board, and to permit each member 
to spend his portion of the fund with- 
out audit or further consideration on 
ithe part of the board as a whole. We 
found that it was a common practice 
to issue orders for warrants on which 
warrants were later issued, to individ- 
uals supposed to be acting “as road or 
bridge foremen for sums running into 
the thousands of dollars, with no oth- 
er explanation than that the amounts 
were for pay rolls. In a few instances 
we found the foremen at the end of 
the year turned in what purported to 
be a pay roll. But in no instance did 
we find that the men in the several 
crews were required to receipt the pay 
roll er to give other evidence of hav- 
ing received the county’s money. We 
found that as high as $20,000 was paid 
out in this manner to a single bridge 
building concern by a single super- 
visor for bridge work, and that the 
plans for bridges were not on file with 
the county auditor, never had been 
submitted to the board of supervisors 
for approval, and that there had been 
no competitive lettings. We found 
that the bridges were generally let 
without competition to a contractor 
who was instructed to prepare his own 
plans and specifications, and that he 
was paid a percentage over the cost 
of material and labor, plus royalties 
for patents used. We found that it 
was a common praetice for these con- 
tractors to bill their work at a lump 
sum without itemizing the amount of 
material used or the amount of labor 
employed. 

We brought an injunction suit to re- 
strain the board from paying claims in 
the future except that the bill was pre- 
sented to the board at a quorum ses- 
sion and approved by a majority vote. 
This injunction was granted. 

We found that the law required the 
board to keep a bridge book in which 
bridges were to be focated by the sec- 
tion and fraction of section in which 
located, their length and width given, 
the materials of which constructed set 
down, together with their cost and the 
cost of repairs, and that information 
should be given as to when the bridges 
were built and when repaired. No 
such book was kept in this county. We 
brought suit to mandamus the board, 
and require the keeping of the book. 
This suit was disposed of by stipula- 
tion. 

We found that the board had made 
a bridge levy to pay off bills incurred 
for bridge building in the country dis- 
tricts, and had illegally spread this 
levy over city property. We stopped 
this by suit. 

We fcund upon a survey of the 
bridges vf the county that many of 
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them were improperly located, that 
some were built on blind roads where 
no houses were served, and where the 
only traffic was such as passes be- 
tween the barnyard and the field. We 
found that many bridges were built 
with roadways from twenty-five to 
seventy feet in width, where the roads 
leading to them were about eighteen 
feet in width. We found that many 
bridges had been constructed to re- 
place old ones on roads over which 
there was but little travel, while num- 
bers of bridges on the main traveled 
roads were out of repair, and not a few 
of them in such bad condition that the 
engineers actually recommended that 
they be closed to prevent damage to 
person and property. 

The ouster proceedings against the 
board members were based largely on 
the conditions set forth here as dis- 
closed by our investigation, with the 
additional charge tat session and 
committee work per diem had been 
charged for by some of them when 
there were no board or. committee 
meetings, and for more days than there 
were ‘in the year. 

Looking into the laws, we found that 
there is practically no limitation of the 
powers of boards of supervisors in the 
building of bridges, and no require- 
ment for competitive lettings. There 
are no regulations as to. how or by 
whom or under what conditions plans 
shall be prepared. We found there 
are no provisions for competitive bid- 
ding on road work, and that practically 
all of it is done by day labor, and that 
the bulk of the taxes collected in the 
two-year periods between elections are 
expended in the year of the elections, 
and then very largely in the two to 
three months preceding the election. 

There are no provisions in the road 
laws requiring that engineers shall be 
employed to make a survey tO deter- 
mine grades, drainage features, etc. 
There are no provisions in the bridge 
law requiring that areas to be drained 
through a bridge shall be surveyed to 
determine the size of the bridge open- 
ing. 

In short, we found that both bridge 
and road laws are so lax or so wholly 
missing that it was possible for our 
supervisors in one year to spend over 
$125,000 without engineering supervi- 
sion or reports, and without competi- 
tive lettings. There could be no crim- 
inal proceedings based upon the dis- 
closures because of the lax laws, and 
it was only possible to check reckless 
expenditures by injunction and man- 
damus and to remove offending offi- 
cials under the broad provision of the 
Cosson law, that makes lack of busi- 
ness methods, inefficiency and improp- 
er conduct on the part of the officials 
named in the law grounds for re- 
moval. 

The results of our investigation dis- 
closed that the conditions then exist- 
ing in this county were prevalent in 
most of the counties of the state, and 
that the great funds raised for road 
and bridge work each year were being 
dissipated much as in this county. In 
some of the other counties, notably 
Jackson, Clinton and Iowa counties, 
the investigations resulted in proceed- 
ings in court similar to those insti- 
tuted in this county. In a very large 
number of the counties, the results ob- 
tained were the letting of bridge work 
by competition and under the super- 
vision of the state highway commis- 
sion, the keeping of bridge books and 
the doing away with the old practice 
of checking out public funds on orders 
of individual board members without 
requiring the filing of bills and an 
audit by the supervisors. 


Alsike for Horses. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have a ten-acre piece of meadow. 
I sowed alsike clover, common red 
clover and timothy seed. Something 
in both the green and cured hay makes 
my horses slobber very badly. Could 
it be the alsike that causes it? If it 
is the alsike that causes it, I want 
to plow it up this coming spring.” 

We have had occasional reports to 
the effect that alsike pasture causes 
horses to slobber, but have not had 
such reports concerning alsike hay. 
Have any of our other readers had 
similar experience? 











A Fence Post Gives Way at the 
Bottom First—So Does an 
Ordinary Rubber Boot 


Right on the sole where earth, air, water and 
wear join forces to rot everything they touch, 
‘*Ball-Band’’ Boots give famous service. It takes 
good brains and experience as well as good 
rubber to make a rubber boot and all 
of these enter into the making of 
‘*Ball-Band’’ Boots. From 
straps to heel ‘‘Ball- 

Band’’ Boots are 
built strong. 


RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


‘*Ball-Band’’ Boots are made to work 

in—not just to put on in very wet weather. 
Wherever the brush strikes above the shoe tops— 
wherever there’s more wet than leather can stand you 


need rubber boots, and ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear is 
made for the man who knows this. Take a “‘Ball-Band’’ Boot 
and wear it out—you’ll find it a harder job than you thought 
because these boots are made to resist wear. They are made by 
men who know how to make them stand the snags, the bumps 
of frozen ground and the kicks of clods and rocks. 

We only claim for “‘Ball-Band’’ Boots what they ordinarily 
ought to do. Many friends have written us some remarkable 
records of what “‘Ball-Band’’ goods have done. 

Look for the Red Ball which is the “‘Ball-Band’’ trade-mark. 
You will see it in the store windows and on the boots. Remem- 
ber when you buy ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Boots or Arctics that you make 
a long time investment in rubber footwear, If you figure the 
cost per day’s wear you will find that Ball-Band’’ Rubber 
Footwear is the cheapest you can buy. 

We also make a rubber hip boot. If you fish much or farm 
on irrigated soil you need this boot. You can wear it into 
water almost waist deep and stay dry as a gun barrel. 

The ‘“Ball-Band’’ Coon Tail Knit 
Boot is made of thick knitted wool— 
not felt, insuring the utmost wear and 
service. These wool boots are shrunk 
as only we know how to shrink them 
and shaped to a shape that stays. 
They can’t shrink any more, hence 
they can be washed and the snow ex- 
cluder keeps out of the rubber the 
chaff and mud as well as snow. Your 
feet and legs will stay warm in a bliz- 
zard when you wear this boot into the 
frozen snow. We are the only people 
making a really high grade boot of 
this character. 


Look for the ‘‘ Ball-Band”’ sign—the 
Red Ball in store windows and on the 
boots. If the name ‘‘ Ball-Band”’ is not 
there, you are not buying the boot we 
make. 45,000 dealers sell ‘‘ Ball-Band’’ 
Footwear. If your dealer does not sell 
‘‘Ball-Band” Boots we invite you to write 
us. We’ll send you the name of a nearby 
dealer who can supply you. 


Write far Free lilustrated Booklet 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., 
338 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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More Than Doubled 


HEN Mr. Honeycutt of Lee County, Illinois, 
bought a run down 400-acre farm about three years 
ago, some of his neighbors thought he had madea 


bad bargain. 


After three years’ soil treatment by scientific methods, he raised 
more than eighty bushels of corn to the acre on land that produced less 
than thirty bushels the first wa he farmed it. 


At forty cents a bushel, t 


at figures about $42.00 an acre, not less 


than $14.00 of which is clear profit, representing 7 per cent on a valua- 


tion of $200 an acre. 


Mr. Houeycutt paid less than half that price for 


his land, which is not by .any means the best in the state. In all 


probabilit 


it is not as good as theland you are farming. His success is 


due entirely to his up-to-date, common-sense methods of stock feeding 


and soil fertilizing. You can 


do as well or better than he has a 


when you begin to supply your soil with the kind and auantity 
fertilizer it needs, and spread manure evenly with an 


! IHC Manure Spreader 


I HC Manure Spreaders are made in various styles and sizes to 
meet any and all conditious. There are low machines and high; steel 
frames, and wood; wide, medium and narrow machines, all of guaran- 


teed capacity; return and endless aprons; in short, a spreader 


built to 


meet your conditions and made to spread manure, straw, lime, or 


ashes as required. 


I H C Spreaders will spread manure evenly on the level, going 4 


hill, or down. 


The wheel rims are wide and are equipped wit 


Z-shaped lugs, which provide ample tractive power without jarring 


the machines excessively. 


The apron moves on large rollers. 


The 


beater drive is positive, but the chain wears only one side, 


The IH C dealer will show 
Ask to see an 
get catalogues from him, or, if you prefer, write 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


your work. 


Chicago 





you the most effective machine for 
HC manure spreader. You can 


USA 











Wonderful! 





improvement. 
this 1913 Model. 


Doing the “Impossible” 


The Angie Steel Rib has done what other 
Silo makers only a year ago considered im- 
possible. It has given you Dair) men and Stockmen 
@ Silo which the heaviest wind storms can’t 
even SHAKE or TILT. All because the Angle 
Steel Rib absolutely prevents any up-and-down 
slipping of the staves. Moreover, this marvelous 
invention fore verends the remote possibility of 
your Silo caving in when empty. 

This Angle Steel Rib is a Structural Stee! Re- 
inforcement, curved to the circle of the Silo. It 
is slidingly received in strong, mul able brackets 
which are securely attached to alternate staves. 
Each rib is free to move and adjust itee!f to any 
variation inthe diameter of the Silo. Built on the 
game structural principle as the big *‘I” m3 
tased in giant stee! frame buildings. One flange 
reinforces the other. 

Think what it means to have these trust- 
worthy, unbendable Angie Steel Ribs en- 
ceireling your Silo! To fully appreciate the pat- 
ented Angle Steel Rib, you must get our new 
free Silo Book, which pictures and explains a!!. 


Other Noted Features 


The Saginaw was famous first as *“The Silo With the All- 
Steel Door Frame."’ Thea followed the Saginaw Inner 
Anchoring Hoop. Next came the celebrated Sagt- 

w Base Anchor. And now comes the Angle 
Btecl Rib—the most astounding feature of all. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON COMPANY 


Saginaw, Mich. Des Moines, lowa 


The New 1913 Saginaw 
With the Patented 
Angle Steel Rib 


Last season’s Saginaw Silo was pronounced utterly 
perfect by dairymen and stockmen all over the coun- 
try. For 1913 it was wholly unnecessary to attempt 
Yet, despite this, we come out with 
The big feature of the 1913 is the 
ANGLE STEEL RIB. This ingenious invention adds 
about 50 per cent to the life of a Silo. And that’s 
wonderful, when you consider that the Saginaw is 
already known to be the strongest and most durable Silo ever built. 


Minneso 
The McClure Co. of Texas, Ft. Worth, Texas 


S 


5 Big Facteries 


The Saginaw is far the most popelar Silo on 
the market. Five mammoth Silo factories have 
had to be built. it season we received orders 
for 587 Silos in a single day. 


Strong as a Skyscraper 


The Saginaw Silo, with its steel frame. stands 
as solid as a modern city skyseraper. It cannot 
blow down; it cannot twist; it cannot warp; it 
cannot collapse; it cannot shift on its founda- 
tion. Like a Giant Oak, it is to the 
ground by the Saginaw Anchoring System. 


Bright, Clean Silage 


No rank, soured olinge ever comes out of a 
Soginee. It is sweet and pure clear to the edges, 
right next to the walls. Animals love the en- 
ticing flavor and thrive wonderfally on the rich, 
succulent food. Don't geta Silothat spoils silage. 


Get Latest Silo Book 


Our latest Book on Silos is about ready for mailing. 
It not only fully describes the 1913 Saginaw, but also 
contains a Wealth of Information op Silo Building end 
Silage. Don't miss getting it. Drop us s line today for 
Booklet 14 and you will receive it, free and postpaid, 
by return mail. Address our nearest factory. 


ta Transfer, Minn. Cairo, til. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Feeding Questions | 


Ration for Spring Feeders. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“IT am roughing through the winter 
eighty head of 1,000-pound steers of 
good qua.ity, which I wish to sell as 
feeders about grass time in the spring. 
i want to xeep these steers gaining a 
little all through the winter. At pres- 
ent I am feeding them fifteen pounds 
of corn silage and five pounds of alfalfa 
in the morning, and letting them have 
the run of a stalk field in the afternoon. 
They seem to be doing very well, mak- 
ing a gain of about a pound per day. 
But the stalk field will be cleaned up in 
a couple of weeks, and I intend to feed 
them fifteen pounds of silage in the 
evening, making thirty pounds of sil- 
age and five pounds of alfalfa per steer 
per day. Will this ration be enough, 
or should they get something extra? [ 
can not increase the silage, as feeding 
this amount will just about run me on 
what silage I have. Also, I can not 
increase the alfalfa, for the amount of 
alfalfa I am feeding will run me out of 
hay about six weeks before I wish to 
sell the cattle. Which would be the 
better to buy, alfalfa at $10 per ton, or 
cottonseed meal at $27 per ton? Would 
it pay at any time to feed these steers 
a little corn? Corn is 40 cents a bush- 
el. The silage they are getting was 
made from corn which yielded about 
thirty-five bushels to the acre.” 

A daily ration of thirty pounds of 
corn silage and five pounds of alfalfa 
hay is splendid for steers which are 
to be sold as feeders in the spring. With 
alfalfa hay as low as $10 per ton, we 
feel some hesitancy in advising the ad- 
dition of cottonseed meal to the ra- 
tion. Probably it will pay to add a 
pound of it to the daily ration of each 
steer. Last winter at the Indiana sta- 
tion they fed ten 1,000-pound steers for 
thirty days on an average daily ration 
of thirty-two pounds of corn silage, 

37 pounds of oat straw, and 1.67 
pounds of cottonseed meal, with an 
average daily gain of two pounds. Dur- 
ing the next thirty days they fed an 
average daily ration of two pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 5.4 pounds of oat 
straw and thirty-five pounds of silage, 
with a daily gain of 1.75 pounds. The 
next month they added shelled corn 
to the ration at an average daily rate 
of 9.9 pounds, in addition to 2.75 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 2.49 pounds 
of oat straw, and 34.2 pounds of corn 
silage. The addition of the corn caused 
the gains to increase to 2.32 pounds 
daily. From these figures our corre- 
spondent may be able to draw conclu- 
sions as to the amounts of alfalfa and 
cottonseed meal he should feed. He 
will not make any great mistake if he 
depends entirely on cottonseed meal 
or entirely on alfalfa. Since our cor- 
respondent wishes to spread the feed- 
ing of his silage and alfalfa over as 
long a period as possible, we suggest 
that he start feeding a grain ration 
within the next two or three months. 

















Yearling Steer Ration. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am going to feed a load of year- 
ling steers that will weigh about 800 
pounds. I have good timothy hay and 
good oat hay. Would it pay me to 
feed cottonseed meal or oil meal? 
Both cottonseed meal and oil meal 
cost $33 per ton. Corn is 40 cents per 
bushel. In what proportion should I 
give these feeds in order to make the 
quickest gains?” 

Our correspondent evidently has 
three rations from which to choose. 
He can feed his steers corn, timothy 
hay and oat hay, or corn, timothy 
hay, oat hay and cottonseed meal, or 
corn, timothy hay, oat hay and oil 
meal. Which of these three rations 
will produce the best results at the 
least expense? WvYth corn at 40 cents 
per bushel, and oil meal and cotton- 
seed meal at $33 a ton, there is very 
little choice between the three rations. 
Everything considered, we would be 
inclined to use the oil meal ration, 
feeding each steer an average of about 
two pounds of oil meal daily in con- 
nection with the corn, timothy hay 
and oat hay. When timothy hay and 


oat hay are the roughages, we would 
prefer oil meal to,cottonseed meal for 
it more effectively 


the reason that 





counteracts the tightening effect o; 
timothy hay on the digesttve system. 
In a Nebraska experiment comparin: 
oil meal with cottonseed meal for 960- 
pound fattening steers, when prairi: 
hay was the roughage, it was found 
that it took 9.8 pounds of shelled corr 
1 pound of cottonseed meal, and 4.2 
pounds of prairie hay to put on a 
pound of gain, while when oil meal 
was fed, it took only 1 pound of oil 
meal, 8.8 pounds of shelled corn and 
3.8 pounds of prairie hay to put on a 
pound of gain. In other words, with 
prices as mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, it would cost, to put on a 
pound of gain with the cottonseed 
meal ration, about 10.6 cents, while 
with the oil meal ration it would cost 
9.7 cents, making a saving during = 
fattening period of six months of just 
about $3 in favor of the oil meal. In 
this Nebraska experiment a corn alone 
ration was not compared directly with 
the oil meal and cottonseed meal ra 
tions, but very similar experiments 
indicate that it would take of corn 
alone, about eleven pounds in connec- 
tion with five pounds of prairie hay, to 
put on a pound of’ gain. In other 
words, the cost of. putting on a pound 
of gain with corn and prairie hay 
would be about the same as with cot- 
tonseed meal, corn and prairie Ray— 
10.5 cents per pound. But the cotton- 
seed meal ration would have the ad- 
vantage in that the gains would be 
more rapid. by about a third of a pound 
daily. 

Our correspondent will make no 
great mistake whichever ration he 
uses. But if he wishes to put on the 
most rapid gains (probably also they 
will be the most economical), he 
should use old process oil meal in 
connection with his corn, timothy hay 
and oat hay. 


——oo 


Ration for the Farrowing Sow 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have five sows to farrow in Janu- 
ary. How would you feed them to 
keep the little pigs from getting the 
thumps? It will be cold and hard to 
give them gxercise. The so./s are old, 
weighing 250 pounds. Oats are twen- 
ty-four cents a bushel, corn forty-five 
cents, oil meal $2.00 per hundred and 
bran $1.00. These sows have been 
getting four parts of corn and oats to 
one part of oil meal. They have ail 
the fresh water they want.” 

Our correspondent has been feeding 
his sows a good ration and they should 
bring forth strong, healthy pigs. A 
week or so before they are due to far- 
row he should get them used to their 
separate farrowing pens, putting them 
in every night. At this time he should 
gradually reduce the corn and oats in 
the ration till a day or two before far- 
rowing they are getting a slop com- 
posed mainly of bran, middlings (or 
shorts), and a little oil meal. The 
day after farrowing the sows should 
get no feed. See that they have plen- 
ty of water to drink and if it is cold 
warm the water a little. The second 
day after farrowing give a thin, warm 
slop of bran and middlings mixed. 
Then gradually get the sows back on 
full feed, but watch carefully all the 
time that the feed is not heavy enough 
to stimulate them to producing more 
milk than the pigs can care for. It 
is important in preventing thumps to 
feed the sows so that they will pro- 
duce just enough milk for the pigs 
but no more. An excellent grain mix- 
ture for our correspondent to use is 
made by mixing and feeding in the 
form of a warm slop, sixty pounds of 
corn meal, ten pounds of middlir’s ‘or 
shorts), ten pounds of ground oats, 
ten pounds of tankage or meat meal, 
five pounds of brah, two pounds of oil 
meal, and one pound each of finely 
ground bone meal of feeding quality, 
limestone dust and salt. The lime- 
stone, ground bone and salt may be 
left out of the ration, but we suggest 
that if possible these materials be 
added because of their favorable effect 
upon the bony framework of the young 
pigs. Sows fed on such a mixture as 
this should keep in splendid health 
and raise strong, healthy pigs. But 
even with such a grain mixture there 
is a slight danger of thumps if the pigs 
are not exercised. If the weather is 
very cold we suggest that our corre- 
spondent exercise his pigs by turning 
out the sow and then getting into the 
pen with them and chasing them 
around five or ten minutes in the fore- 
noon and again late in the afternoon. 
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Get This Big Help! 





Don t do alZ the work yourself. Har- 






















































































iric ness your farm to a team of French Dry 

ANG Batteries. 

= For a few cents you can save hours of 
4 ) e . 

o~ tie, miles of steps and a pile of dollars. 
Pi ‘oe convenience and luxury of elec- 

ss : trivityis atyour hand ready for instant 
Ou use all the time, summer or winter, rain 

and 7 > 

y or shine. 

a 7 
it) Just the pressure of a button or a twist 
nb. of the wrist and presto! the gasoline and 
at automobile engine is started; both party 
cae and exchange lines of the telephone are 
‘ile vorking; gates and doors are opened; 

c.!| bells are rung, and scores o other 
ost 
ae duties are performed by the aid of 
ust 

In 
ne 
ith 
ra 
nts 
rh 
ec- 
to 
ler 
nd 
jay 
ot- The marvelous French Dry Battery delivers 
7 a strong current of electricity for a long period. 
manag They are scientifically constructed packages of 
yn- electricity. Poor quality batteries give a weak 
id- current for a shoré time, 
be 9 T k @ * 
“ Don’t Take Imitations 
OEE AEN - 
no French Dry Batteries are imitated the country 
over. Most batteries Jook alike, but in service 
he and satisfaction there’s a vast difference. So be 
he cireful, Insist on genuine French Dry Batteries. 
es If you want to learn of a// the ways French Dry 
ey Batteries can help you do your farm work, send 
he your name and address at once. It brings all 
in the facts. 
ay FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
1 Winton Street, MADISON, WIS. (8) 
<- a: 
Ww E. = 
| ERENCH FRENCH | if 
_ nee AUTO SPECM Mito SPEC Mt 
tes ap TTER) ae Se le "aide 
- } » Seal ne } gee oe 
id, 
n- 
ve 
nd 
en 
to 
all ’ 
A FARMER’S GARDEN 
ngs 
ld Is without real serious meaning to 
many thousand farmers because 
A they think it is too hard work or 
r- it is not convenient to work a horse, 
: So many farmers fail to understand 
ir what truly wonderful possibilities 
m there are in modern hand tools 
Id IRON Wheel Hoes/) 
“4 and Drills 
do all of the sowing, hoei Itivating, 
n- weeding, frees y adaten ee ‘ "an 
or garden, with better results, far less wor 
and soine real pleasure for the operator, 
1e 88 or more combinations at $2 50 to $12,00, 
ld Ask your dealer about them and write us 
Me Poet ar mgs Pomp pe with 
- odern lools iso coq 
n “fron Age a oer Caden sina di a 
ld News '—both are free, ~% 
id BATEMAN M’F’GCO.™ 
m Box 1496 Grenloch,W. J. = Za 
d. 
yn 
1e 
zh 
re 
It Pll send this wonderful farm too! 
to free trial without advance paymen a marco 
Row points, saws, discs, sickles, a 
O- lace knives, all farm tools amazingl 
ve ulck, Savestime,labor, manag teu 
4: as genuine Dimo-Grit _— 
x= diamond, sharpening whee 
is LUTHER DIMO-GRIT GRINDEX 
Has metal frame, enclosed shaft-drive, 
ie dust-proof bearings, runs easy as ee wing 
of machine. 26 times faster than grindstone, 
10 times better than emery. Willnot draw 
wr temper. Special attachments—forge, milk 
tester, Jigeaw. , rip saw, lathe, drill, ecc., fur- 
8, nished extra if desired, Ful ly 
ll teed. Write for free book on iy queres- 
il ing and liberal free trial offer. 
ly 
y, s 
B= 
e 
st pele yay dee 2 ny od 
Ye ubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
and many advanced features 
at —aae noother wheels, Guaranteed 
5-4 BAEC CTO} direct to you 
. MES AFACTORY PRICES 22.722 
oF i meg others ask for a. Other reli- 
h j ; Fable mod able models from 2 up. A few good 
ws J TODAYS’ F EET aa 
2 te ‘ bd R E RIA 
: proval, freig: nv. 
4:1 pepe Spe rr in imadvance prepaid; epawhere in U: 8 
4 ra pair of tires m anyone at an til 
is anton ips coiaton a and special pricesand amar. 
2 postal brings every te it 
TIRES Coaster-Brake Rear Whee lamps. parte 
4 and sunaricehalfusual es, Rider Agents 
everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires 
Ee 8nd sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE SG. DEPT. 8179 GHICAGO 














‘One Year of Co-Operative Marketing 


BY P. PETERSON. 


A story of coéperation would hardly 
be complete without a brief recounting 
of the causes and events that led up 
to it. 

For that reason I shall go back 
about four years, to the time that a 
railroad was built to what is now the 
town of Kimballton. The long dis- 
tance that we had to haul our prod- 
ucts had caused us to adopt such a 
system of farming that most of our 
crops were marketed in the form of 
live stock and dairy products. 

Buyers of live stock in the nearest 
towns, knoWing this, foresaw that 
Kimballton would be a good place to 
buy and ship from, and when trains 
commenced to run, a number were on 
the spot, prepared to do business. For 
a time there was competition, and we 
got nearly the full market value of 
our stock, less cost of handling and 
shipping. But soon all but one of the 
buying firms withdrew, and the one 
remaining paid prices for hogs and 
cattle that would often leave them a 
margin of 20 to 50 cents per hundred 
pounds for handling the stock. In 
other words, their profit on a cow or 
an ordinary wagon-load of hogs would 
be anywhere from $2 to $6 or $8. Oc- 
casionally there would be competition. 
Two brothers bought stock here the 
second spring, and others would buy 
and ship occasionally. Then prices 
would go up 20, 30 or even 40 cents 
per hundred, and other more or less 
fair methods would be employed to 
discourage and annoy competitors. 
When the competition ceased, prices 
would drop to the old level, and re- 
main there. This went on until the 
summer of 1910, when it became ap- 
parent to the farmers of the terrritory 
around Kimballton that something 
must be done if a fair price was to be 
had for the live stock sold. 

A meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Farmers’ Ship- 
ping Company. Comparatively few 
farmers attended the meeting, which 
was held at a time when most farmers 
were busy, but some twenty agreed 
to form a shipping company, and ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare ar- 
ticles of incorporation and by-laws, 
and call on other farmers who had not 
attended the meeting, and try to get 
them interested in the proposition. 

At first this proved to be slow 
work. The meeting had been attend- 
ed by live stock buyers from other 
towns, and immediately prices on live 
stock went up until there was scarce- 
ly any margin left for handling it. 
However, about eighty farmers ap- 
plied for membership, and a few more 
meetings were held. At one of these 
it was decided not to commence op- 
erations before at least 150 had prom- 
ised to become members. This was 
done because most of the buyers in 
towns surrounding bought for one 
firm, and acted together, or at least 
in the same manner, against us. After 
securing the first eighty members, the 
work came to a standstill. Buyers 
were paying full value for our stock, 
and farmers were busy with fall work. 
Thus it went on till about December 
1st, and the buyers, thinking that the 
movement had died down, put prices 
back to the old notch. Then the com- 
mittee held another meeting, and went 
to work to get more members. At 
once prices rose, but by this time the 
most of our farmers saw through the 
scheme, and the other seventy mem- 
bers were found in a short time. We 
then organized as a stock company, 
each member taking one share at a 
par value of $25. A board of directors 
was elected, and the company incor- 
porated. A manager was employed, 
and we began to buy stock. This was 
not done without opposition. A report 
was circulated that the buyers would 
spend $5,000, or even $10,000 to break 
up the farmers’ organization. Other 
reports were circulated, reflecting on 
the company or its officers, but none 
had much effect. In regard to busi- 
ness, the live stock buyers found that 
where before they had but one, or at 


| most a few men, to contend with, they 
| now found at least half the community 


firmly set against them, and, as a rule, 
fairly well posted on their methods. 
After we had bought stock for a few 
months, there was a demand from the 
members that the association should 
handle feed. Then a building was 





bought and moved down to the rail- 
road next to the stockyards, and a 
stock of feed bought, in most instances 
direct from the mills. This is a dairy 
and live stock country, and the new 
line proved popular from the start. 
The first winter we sold feed at the 
rate of three or four carloads per 
month. At first the merchants looked 
upon the farmers’ company with dis- 
trust, but this changed when it was 
seen that it was a means to attract 
trade from the surrounding territory. 
We have even bought in carload lots 
together, to the advantage of both. 

Our first year’s, or rather eleven 
months’, business amounted to about 
$123,000, and in the face of. strong 
competition we paid a dividend of 7 
per cent on the stock, and had a small 
surplus ‘left. The last year’s volume 
of business is as large, and, like the 
first, has been transacted in the face 
of strong competition. We have built 
an addition to the feed store, and just 
commenced another, because we need- 
ed more room. 

In conclusion, I will say: The co- 
operative way is the best way to han- 
dle the products of the farm. Since 
the company started to do business, 
we have been getting full market value 
for our stock, less cost of handling, 
and bought our feed at or near whole- 
sale prices. Such an organization of 
farmers can be made a success at any 
shipping point where half or more of 
the farmers can be enlisted as mem- 
bers, and safe business methods fol- 
lowed. 

In forming a farmers’ company, it 
is well to get as many farmers with 
large farms as possible (they are of- 
ten hard to get interested in the 
cause), but above everything get men 
who will be fair and loyal to the com- 
pany and to each other. The man who 
is lacking in loyalty will fall before 
the temptation, when a slightly higher 


-here. 





and the mem- 
fairness wil 


price is offered as a bait, 
ber who is lacking in 
work selfish schemes. 
We have suffered but little in this 
way, as nearly all our members have 
been fair and loyal in their dealings 
with the company, but every codpera- 
tive organization will be tried in this 
way, and it is well to be prepared 


2 for it. 





Measuring a Hog. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In an advertisement a breeder gives 
the measurement of a hog as ‘length 
50 inches, girth 49 inches, and bone 7 
inches.’ Is the length measured from 
the tip of the nose to the root of the 
tail? Where are the other measure- 
ments taken?” 

In particular cases, inquiry should 
be made of the breeder as to where 
the measurements have been taken. It 
is customary to take the length of a 
hog by measuring from between the 
eyes to the root of the tail. The heart 
girth is taken just back of the fore- 
legs, While the bone is measured be- 
low the hock, or the stifle, at its 
smallest place. 





Vaccination for Hog Cholera 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In. your issue of November 22d, I 
notice Frank T. Clampitts’ experience 
with vaccination for hog cholera. It 
has acted somewhat in the same way 
We vaccinated 230 head, and 
saved about 135. One of our neigh- 
bors vaccinated 180 head, and saved 
about thirty. Two other neighbors 
vaccinated at the same time. This 
was about October ist, and theirs are 
commencing to die now.” The veteri- 
narians claim that these hogs were 
infected with cholera: at the time of 
vaccination. We all used the serum 
alone method. 

a. 

Dallas County, Iowa. 
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scriptions of newest 
styles and bargains 
such as these: 
Waists, 
8. '59 to $5.98 


$.98 to $7.98 
Lingerie and W 


Ready-Made 8 


Lingerie ant Wash 


Coats for Misses 


when asked for. 


BOOK SENT 


“Beautiful b Money- & 
Saving Style Book” a 


Free—the most beautiful style book 
“NATIONAL” Style 
Book. One copy is yours free. You 


Money-Saving Style 
Book is just filled with 
illustrations and de- 


Dresses, $2.49 e gi2. 98 
Bilk Dresses, $5.98 to $17.98 


uit, 
$5.00 to 17.08 


Dresse: 
sses and Small Women, dist’ to $7.98 
Bilk Dresses for wteoee op 
$4.98 to 
and Small Women $1.98 “‘ 9.98 


Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, leather Goods, 
Jewelry and a complete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Childrens’ Wearing Apparel. 


‘‘NATIONAL”’ 


Samples of Materials Free 


IMPORTANT: This season, 
Suits are shown ina scparate Suit Booklet containing fashion @ 
plates of all the new styles. é 
This Special Suit - gy is sent gladly, but only rd 

oO t 








99.98 Guite for Misses 


and 8mall Wo 98 to ae 968 
Children’s Geen te 28 98 


Tailored Suits 


Merwe *10,9° » 35, 


“NATIONAL” Tailor-Made rf 


you are interested in # 















both ways. 


Tailored Suits, be ve ry eure that in antes for o 
your “*NATI ONAL” Styl Book say— 9 NATIONAL 
Send also the Special “NATIONAL” Suit 9 Soca 
Booklet and Samples. Sf “ 
o wew var City 
The “NATIONAL” Policy ’ 
We prepay postage and expressage on allour #° ’ — pes aa pire 
goods to any part of the United States. Pe. NATIONAL” Spring 
Every “NATIONAL” garment has the ,f Style 


“‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag attached, This ¢ 

tag says that you may retarn any garment 

not satisfactory to you and we will refand rs RARE vi cccccccasccousecccocccescecssoecses 
your money and pay express charges ¢ 










National Cloak & Suit Co by Fa ra a Pm ng? 
200 West 24th Street , 
New York City 


n seeing the new 
And do you 
, wish us also to send you, together with your 
*“NATIONAL"’ Money-Saving Style Book, 
y 4 the Special Suit Booklet? ......... 
@ At the same time we will send you mmptes¢ of the 


@ beautiful new Spring materials for T - Made 
Suits if you state here the colors you prefer. 
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Pully ten thousand herses 
ere cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them ere bad obd cases 
that skilled cere have aban- 
doned. no experience 
needed; no cutting ~ be done; just a 
oer onal ie tee er ta 
mone wu: ever . 
SS : within s, leaving the 
boree coun and 6 most ie in- 
formation and ita — given in 
's Vest-Poeket 
Vete ry Adviser 
Best ae ee bese. S ~ farmers: 192 
y matied free. 


FLEMING B 
2m Union Stock 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


SCothabmnied. Cataract © 
and Conjuncti 














junctivitis 
Shying horsee all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 


“Visie” will convince any hurse owner that it will 
tho tenga of eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the —— of oe the antmal has been afflicted. 
No many doctors have tried and 

use ravIsIO" under our GUARANTEE to 

if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bettie, postpeid on receipt of price. 

VISIO Remedy Ass's. 2458 Calumet Ave.. Chicage tit. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTONS “oro ncicttuen Cure” 


im Put upin Screw Top Cures Heaves by 
Cans correcting the cause, 
fee which is Chronic 
Nos, Indigestion. The 
original and only 
scientific remedy 
for Heaves. Sold 
by druggists for 23 
years; used in veterinary practice over $@ years, 
Onc to three $1.00 cans cures heaves. Money 
refunded if —_— are not satisfactory after 
using two can 
Free bo Atty exylains about the Wind, Throat, Stomach 
and Biood. A Grand Conditioner and Worm’ E xpeller. 
Economical to use; dose + small. Safe for the colt, 
adult or mare in foal. @1.00 per can et Dealers’ or 


express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo. Ohio. 


——— 


[UMP JAWS 


positively cured in less than 
three weeks with one 
application of— 


ADAMS 


Rapid LUMP-JAW Cure 
Fasy method, little expense, no pain or 
scars, Written guarantee w ith each bottle. 
REMOV-ALL—" Beats Fm Ai! ‘torSprains, 
Curb, Bog Spavin, all lameness. Sold on 
1 oney-back guaranty. Free—Treatiseon 
curing er a Write for copy 
today . c egy MFG. CO, 
Dept. is. Algona, iowa. 





































CLEAR- EYE 


FOR HORSES’ EYES 


Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, 





Pink-Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of ani- 
mals. €2a bottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free 
horse book “Forty Facts for Horse Owners.” 


THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CoO. 
5408 Calumet Ave., oan 


We Will Send Any Farmer One 
iyi DISC MARKER 













Send it back at our expense any time 
g not satisfactory and we will send you a 
Dollar Bill. 


National Harrow Co., Le Roy, Ill. 








IMPERIAL .<@@im CLOD CRUSHER 
PULVERIZER a oo ae 





THE PETERSON MFG. Co. 
132 River St. Kent, Ohio 
j ’ ANTED—0One or two practical farmers with 
families to go to Western Canada the coming 
spring as share tenants on a two section farm, 500 
acres of which is now prepared for early seeding. 
This farm is equipped with all tools required for its 
cultivation, including a 45 H. P. Hart-Parr engine 
with gang plows, a Nichols & Shepard separator for 
threshing the grain. and seven work horses. A 
splendid opportunity for the right kind of men. - 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS 














Inquire of H. B. BOIES, Waterloo, lowa. 











[Veterinary Queries I 


Colic in Horses. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a remedy for colic 
in horses, one which a woman can ad- 
minister.” 

Colic, as most of our readers know, 
is simply a bad case of stomach-ache. 
In some horses it comes on as a re- 
sult of eating too much food in a hur- 
ry. In others, it is caused by a sud- 
den change of food, especially from 
old hay to new hay, or from old oats 
to new oats. Some horses become col- 
icky because of drinking large quan- 
tities of cold water soon after work, or 
by working soon after eating. Such 
feeds as timothy hay and corn, which 
have a tightening effect upon the bow- 
els, are more likely to cause colic than 
such feeds as oats, bran, clover hay, 
etc., which have a loosening effect on 
the bowels. 

From what our correspondent says, 
we judge that none of her horses are 
affected with colic at the present mo- 
ment, but that some are likely to be. 
For this reason we suggest as the best 
treatment feeding moderate amounts 
of a ration in which are considerable 
quantities of such feeds as oats, bran, 
and oil meal, which will keep the bow- 
els loose. A grain mixture of eight 
parts of corn, eight parts of oats, two 
parts of bran, and one part of oil meal 
is excellent, although rather expen- 
sive. If our correspondent feeds such 
a mixture and is careful that none of 
the horses overeat or drink large quan- 
tities of water soon after working, or 
are not worked too soon after eating, 
there should be very few cases of colic. 

In case colic does come on, what 
shall a woman do? Under ordinary 
conditions, the best thing is for her to 
telephone immediately to the veteri- 
narian. A good remedy which a coura- 
geous Woman can give is a mixture of 
one pint of raw linseed oil and one 
ounce of turpentine. When colic is 
frequent on the farm, several quarts 
of raw linseed oil and a half a pound 
of turpentine should be kept on hand. 





The mixture of a pint of the oil and 
an ounce of turpentine should be given 
as a drench from a long-necked bottle, 
made of strong glass. The method of 
giving a drench to horses is to tilt the 
head slightly upward, and then pour 
the mixture from the bottle down the 


throat. A twitch is useful for this 
purpose. Take a piece of fork handle 
about two feet long. Bore a _ hole 
through it, about three-fourths of an 
inch from one end, and through it run 
a piece of clothes line about eight 
inches long, tying the ends together, 
and thus forming a loop. To use the 
twitch, take the handle in one hand; 
run the other hand through the rope 
loop and grasp the horse’s upper lip. 
Pull the lip forward, slip the rope over 
it, and twist the handle until the lip 
is securely grasped by the rope. When 
thus secured, the head can be man- 
aged very nicely, even by a woman. If 
the horse shows a tendency to cough 
at any time, the head must be low- 
ered. This dose of one pint of raw 
linseed oil and one ounce of turpen- 
tine is about right for a 1,200-pound 
horse. For a very large horse, the 
dose should be doubled. In case the 
horse is not relieved within an hour, 
repeat the dose. 


Piles in Pigs. 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“IT am having trouble with thrifty 
85-pound pigs. They have a protru- 
sion behind as large as a goose egg. 
One developed trouble a week ago, 
and another today. There are twelve 
of these pigs, and their rations have 
been short slop with a light corn ra- 
tion. At present they have about 100 
pounds of skimmed milk a day, and 
less shorts, and a little more corn. 
They are growing fast, and are in fine 
condition, not too fat. They are not 
constipated, nor the opposite. They 
seem just right. One neighbor had 
such a case several years ago, and the 
protuberance sloughed off, with no 
bad after-effects. The first one of 
these hogs to be affected seems to be 
going through a similar process now. 
Any information as to cure, or method 
of prevention of this trouble, will be 
appreciated.” Z 

Piles are soft tumors protruding 
from the anus. Generally -they are 


caused by a condition of the bowels, 
which are either too tight or too loose. 
Sometimes the pigs bring on the trou- 
ble by eating large amounts of abnor- 
mal materials, as wood. coal, dirt, etc. 
Or the feeding of large amounts of dry 
feed, with not enough feeds of a slop- 
py nature, may bring on the trouble. 
In our correspondent’s case, as he has 
stated it, none of these factors seem 
to be at work. There is no apparent 
reason for his pigs developing the 
trouble. As preliminary treatment, we 
suggest that one-fourth pound of oil 
meal, or a tablespoonful of flaxseed, 
or of linseed oil, be added to the daily 
ration of each pig. In the case of tu- 
mors as large as those on our corre- 
spondent’s pigs, it may be best to take 
them off by tying a thread tightly 
around the base of them; a veterina- 
rian had best be called in to do this. 
If it is decided not to take off the tu- 
mors, they should be washed with 
warm soap and water for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and dressed with a 
salve made by mixing one part of 
ichthyol with ten parts of vaseline, or 
with a solution made by dissolving one 
part powdered alum in twenty parts of 
water. We do not care to give more 
definite advice than this by mail. 


Lung Worm in Calves. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Two of my last spring’s calves be- 
gan coughing last summer, and started 
to go down in flesh. One of them got 
so bad it couldn’t get up on its feet. 
So I killed it this morning, and cut 
into its lungs. They looked to be in 
fairly good condition, but the tube had 
mucous in it, and in the mucous I 
found white worms about the size of 





a common sewing needle. I have two 
fall calves that are coughing now. Is; 
there any cure? If so, what? Is there 
a preventive? If so, what and how?” 

The government book on “Diseases 
of Cattle” has the following sta‘e- 
ment: 

“Various treatments have been <«- 
voeated for lung worm, including ‘y- 
mnigating with different substances, 
and injections of remedies into ihe 
trachea by means of a large hypod-r- 
mic syringe, but none has been very 
successful from a practical standpoint, 
About all that can be done is to feed 
affected animals well, and protect them 
from exposure.” 

No one knows very much about lung 
worms. It is probable that they get 
into the bronchial tubes and lungs of 
cattle and sheep through the water. It 
has been noticed that cattle and sheep 
pastured on low ground where there 
are stagnant pools of water are mcre 
likely te be affected with parasites. As 
prevention, we would advise giving an- 
imals elean water to drink and putting 
them on pastures where they will not 
be able to get at stagnant water. 

Some veterinarians recommend as a 
cure mixing coal tar dip with bran and 
then pouring hot water over it, and 
having a eloth placed over the infect- 
ed animal’s head, so that it will be 
compelled to breathe the coal tar dip 
vapors. Some think that turpentine 
given as an internal remedy does good. 
Use about one dram to each two hun- 
dred pounds of live weight, mix it 
with milk, and give from a bottle as a 
drench. We would be glad to hear 
from any of our readers who have 
found an entirely satisfactory method 
of treating either cattle or sheep for 
lung worm. 



















It?s The 
Stone That Grinds, 


NOT THE FRAME. 


You get the stone that grinds in Cleveland one py «ll 
every one of which is specially selected for general or 
grinding. Do not be misled by the term “Berea Grit,” 2 as oo 
by some competitors. It is only a name given to any sandstone 
of Berea geological age. It does not refer to grinding quality for 
general or farm use. We own the original Berea Stone Quarry, 
for 60 years recognized as supplying thestandard stone for grindstones. 


CLEVELAND 
GRINDSTONES 


Every stone is specially selected by expert quarrymen who 

have made the judging of grindstones their life work. 
All Cleveland Grindstones bear the trade mark shown below. 
They come from our Huron and Berea quarries-- 
acknowledged the world’s best ndstone. The 
model shown here is rigidly mounted, light run- 
ning. Will give a lifetime ofservice. Is spec! 
selected for farm use. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Sharp Tools Pay Big,** 
and send for the name of the dealer near 
you who handles Cleveland Grindstones. 


THE CLEVELAND STONE CO. 


636 Hickox Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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“The greatest dollar buying piece of literature % 
ever penned by man.” So write my farmer 
: friends who have read my latest book. 

f. you read it? If you haven’t you are missing a golden treat. 
“4 I mean it, for ““A Streak of Gold’ will show you how you can coin 
real gold dollars from your manure pile. It’s written from the net 
results of America’s greatest soil experts—and the experi- 
ence of thousands of farmers. Mail mea postal 
or letter today for your copy—free and get 


my offer for you to prove how 23) | 















you can have bigger 
crops next 


utel y = 
Galloway Spreader 


—No spreader in the world 















can match quality with a Galloway 
equipped with Mandt’s New Gear. 
TI’ll send it anywhere to stand on its pure merit alone— 
give you 30 to 90 days free trial—a big guarantee and back my 
entire proposition with a $25000 bank bond. That's mrore: of quality 
—and my factory to you price saves you dealers and jobbers profits. 
letter or lin the Mail NOW. Ask for book and 
spectal 1913 proposition and price. Wm. GaALLoway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co.. 119CH, Galloway Ste., WATERLOO, 10WA 
Stocks on hand at Kansas City, Council Bluffs, St, 
Paul and Chicago, insuring prompt shipments, 
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Ec onomic Rations 7” Pork Production 


+. 


BY W. P. SNYDER 


. North Platte, Neb. 





Superintent Exp 


In farming, no problem of any 
precdth is ever settled. People are 
hing for a system of farming like 
tem of bookkeeping, but such a 
sysiem is still to Be devised, and when 
pert cted it is for use only by the 
mai. who makes money in the city to 
spend on the farm. The problems of 
the farmer have so many sides and 


sea 


as 


are utected by so many agencies that 
a rule invariably has more exceptions 
than applications. Fall plowing is 


not vest in all localities, nor in any 
Jocality during all seasons. The ad- 
visability of fall plowing depends on 
the conditions of soil and climate— 
both of which are variable and large- 
jy beyond man’s control. The man 
who knows when it is best to fall plow 
and when best not to fall plow is wise, 


wit), the wisdom of nature. 

\Vhen we approach this subject, 
there is no thought of designating the 
most economical ration for producing 


pork under all conditions or even in 
any certain locality. The ration that 
is most profitable in one locality may 
be the least profitable in another lo- 
cality, or the ration that is the most 
protitable at one time may not be at } 
another time, or the ration that gives 
the best results with one lot of hogs 


may not with another lot. If it were 
safe to lay down any rule, it would be, 
“Give the hog feed that wili keep him 
thrifty.” Even this rule should be fol- 





lowed with a large supply of first-hand 


endeavored to determine the cost of 
the pigs raised from these sows when 
the average weight of the pigs was 
fifty pounds each. In doing this we 
have charged the old sow with all feed 
eaten—grain, hay and pasture—from 
the time one spring litter had been 
weaned until the next spring litter‘had 
been weaned. She was also charged 
with the feed eaten by her pigs until 
the fifty-pound weight» had been 
reached. The sow was credited with 
the gain in her weight during the 
year. The young sow’s record was 
kept in a similar way from about Au- 
gust Ist of her first year until-a year 
later. In all our calculations we con- 
sidered hogs worth $5.90 per hundred 
pounds and corn 47 cents per bushel, 
as these were our average farm prices 
for seven years. We have charged the 
sow and young litter $1.50 per year 
for alfalfa pasture. The old sows re- 
ceived no grain in the summer after 
the pigs were weaned; during the win- 
ter were fed equal parts by weight 
of corn and alfalfa hay, and during the 
suckling period a liberal mixed grain 
and alfalfa ration. The young sows 
were pastured on alfalfa during the 
summer and fed a medium liberal 
grain ration, and were fed a full rae 
tion of three-fourths to two-thirds corn 
and one-fourth to one-third alfalfa in 
the winter. While suckling they were 
fed liberally. Calculating as indicated 
above, we find that the pigs, at the 











Préparing for motherhood. Ration: 


knowledge. If the city man who has 
just gone “forward to the land,” feeds 
his hogs predigested breakfast food 
out of moisture-proof packages, his re- 
sults may not be in accord with this 
rule. His hogs may be thrifty, but 
unprofitable on account of the feed 
being too expensive. Buf, on the oth-. 
er hand, the hog which is not thrifty, 
is not making money for the owner. 
This is true almost regardless of the 
price of the feed. It is probable that 
cattle may be carried through the win- 
ter without any gain or with some 
loss, and still the practice be more 
profitable than feeding them in a way 
that will make them increase in weight 
—because they are being carried from 
a summer time of very cheap Teed, 
and therefore very cheap gain, to an- 
other similar time of very cheap feed 
and very cheap gain. But with hogs, 
the cost of gains does not vary so 
much during different seasons of the 
‘ear. Also,. other factors, .such as 
canger from disease, the danger of 
stunting, and the weather conditions, 
argue for gains that are not made too 
siowly. Gains made on pasture are 
ually cheaper than gains made in 
y lots. But pasture for hogs can not 
made to serve the same end as pas- 
re for steers. The two animals are 
ferent in their physical make-up 
d their habits. While the hog will 
t a considerable amount of forage, 
has been developed so that it is his 
bit and nature to consume concen- 
ites and mature rapidly. The hog 
sers have changed the hog from an 
mal that matured slowly on cheap 
ed to an animal that matures quick- 
on expensive feed. This has been 
ne because the latter animal makes 
> OWner the most money. When we 
y to make the hog grow too largely 
n pasture, we are reverting to the old 
method from which we have worked 
Ciligently to get away. 





_ For four years we have been breed- 
‘!.@ each season forty-five sows, twen- 
ty-five of which were gilts. We have 








Three parts corn and one part alfalfa. 


weight of fifty pounds each, have cost 
from $1.25 to $2.35 each, or $2.50 to 
$4.70 per hundred pounds. “The aver- 
age cost of over 1,000 pigs in these 
tests has been slightly more than $1.80 
per head, according to the record ob- 
tained as indicated above. 

A few fall litters have been raised 
during the past three years. The lit- 
ters of 1912 have not yet been weaned. 
Therefore, I have the results of only 
two years. In order to compare the 
cost of the fifty-pound fall pig and the 
fifty-pound: spring pig, we have taken 
the record in each case from just be- 
fore farrowing till the average pig 
weighed fifty pounds. Comparing the 
fall and spring litters in this way, we 
find that the fall pigs have cost $1.98 
each, or $3.96 per hundred pounds, and 
the spring pigs $2.15 each, or $4.30 
per hundred pounds. The feed con- 
sumed in rearing the fall pig until it 
Weighed fifty pounds was less than 
that used in bringing the spring pig 
to that weight. In ordinary practice 
it may or may not be as cheap to grow 
out and fit the fall pig for market as 
the spring pig, after the fifty-pound 
weight has been reachéd. In our op- 
erations, the fall pig is marketed at a 
low cost, as it follows calves that are 
being fattened for the June market, 
taking the place vacated by the spring 
pigs when they become ready for mar- 
ket. If the fall pigs are held over and 
fattened on alfalfa pasture and grain 
during the summer, the cost of the pig 
when marketed should not be muth 
more than the cost of a spring pig 
when marketed at the same weight. 
The winter gain may be rather ex- 
pensive, depending on the weather and 
care of the pigs, but the cheap gain 
during the summer will very largely, 
if not entirely, overcome the high cost 
of the winter gain. 

Our practice is to breed, for fall lit- 
ters, the old sows or yearlings that we 
do not intend to keep for another 
spring litter. Instead of fattening the 
sow after she has weaned her spring 
litter, we let her graze on alfalfa dur- 
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How toSave the Most Money 


On Your Manure Spreader 


Buy the best to begin with! That’s it 
—the dest—regardless of first price! The 
cheaper the spreader, the more expen- 
siveit is in the end. Get the spreader 
that thousands have proved, in over 


twelve years’ use, the biggest money- 
saverand money-maker. The Spreader 
that has stood every test is now made 
low down-for easy loading—the kind 
you’ll-buy sooner or later. Buy it now! 


The Proved Spreader—It’s Special Features 


Low Down—Waist High—Safe Clearance— 
Short Wheel Base—Wheels Under Load— Roller 
Bearings—Lightest Draft—Simplest Drive— 


Avoids all Trouble of Enclosed Gears—Most 
Durable Beater—Trussed Steel Frame—Indes- 
tructible Front—Perfect Construction. 


LIGHT DRAFT—LOW DOWN 


Great Western 





Front Won’t Pull Out 


Double heavy oak 
bolster—16-inch fifth 
wheel—every part /( 
extra strong. 

GREAT WEST- \\ 
ERN fronts wil not 
pullout, They are built 
to stand the heaviest strains. 


You Can Top 
Dress Corn 


GREAT WESTERN 
rear wheels track with 
the front; you can 
straddle twocorn rows 
for top dressing grow- 
ing crops. This you 
can’t do with narrow 


Trussed Steel Frame 


— firmly braced — great 
strength. Weight of 
load, beater and force 
of operation all on the 
4-inch steel sills. Can’t 
sag, spring or give; 
102 rollers to carry 
endless apron. 



















Direct chain drive—no = 
complicated gears — 
everything in plain 
sight. The sim- 2 
plest, strongest, 
most sensible drive 
on any spreader. No 
parts in motion when 
beater is not in use—no 
wearing of gears or chains. 


are It is important that you learn all about this 
New Spreader Book Free 0) (75iGinat WESTERN in ks new 
low-down form. Be sure to write at once for Free Book describing it in every detail and proving 
why it’s best for you orany man. Getit now. Shows all the detail of this old reliable GREAT 


WESTERN now made Jow down for easy loading. The cuts and details prove why it’s the one 
perfect spreader. It’s the one spreader that will just suit you in every way. 


Rock Island Plow Co., 394B 2nd Ave., Rock Island, III. 


The Only Drill 
With a Perfect / Maas 
Furrow Opener , aera: we. 


i - -_ 
Ray Wy 
Here’s the drill that will greatly in- 79 2%; & ¢ 
crease your crops and profits, just as it - §, ' 
has done for hundreds of other progres- i | 
sive farmers. It is equipped with our i 
wonderful DISC SHOE FURROW 
OPENER, the only one that combines 
every advantage of the single disc for cutting trash and penetrating hard 

ound. with every advantage of the shoe, for forming the furrow and deposit- 
the grain. It’s the only furrow opener that packs the seed bed after the disc 
has opened the furrow. The shoe carries the seed to the do/tom of the packed fur- 
vow. Every seed counts, Every seed is sown at aproper,evendepth, So every 
stalk comes up and ripens evenly and the grain grades up best. The shoe 
prevents any dirt from falling into the furrow until after the seed is deposited, 


The New Peoria Drill— 


is the only one equipped with this Dysc Shoe Furrow Opener. So the 
New Peoria is the drill that is sure to ¢ucrease your crops and save your 

seed. It is the drill that insures every seed the three essential require- 
ments for successfully growing small grain—Heat, Air and Moisture. 


means an easier pull 


—only two tracks 
across yards or fields, 
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ThisIs 2 Even if you have a new drill of some other make, it 
Our = will pay you well to discard it and buy a New Peoria. 
- se meme Do not think that the wonderful Disc Shoe Furrow Opener 
Famous 2 is the only advantage of the New Peoria Drill. Every 
isc Let us prove it. Let us 


other Ab gee is just as superior. . 

se you a booklet and all the facts and figures, also 
Opinions of men who know. your name 
address on a postal now. It’s worth money for 
you to know all the details. 


PEORIA DRILL AND SEEDER 
2405 North Perry St., Peoria, Illinois 


INVESTIGATE-We Mean YOU 


Either lady or gentleman. During the winter months, when business in most lines is 
slack, would you like to improve the time? You can make good money selling 
in your locality, Penn Mutual life insurance—the solid old Quaker Company, 
organized in 1847. For particulars address 

RUMSEY BROS., General Agents 
408-411 Crocker Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Toe Dee Spread | 


The Spreader with the 





eS - 
yal? : 


apy 
: 


Takeany manure spreader you ! 
ever seen, remove all the clutches and 
chains, all the countershafts and stub 
axles, do away with all adjustments | 
and mount the beater on therear axle. 

Rebuild the spreader so that the 
top of the box is only as high as your 
hips. Make it stronger. Remove |{| 
some two hundred trouble-giving 
parts and throw them away. You 
will have some sort of anideaof what | 
the John Deere Spreader, the Spreader 





with the Beater on the Axle, is like. 


The Beater on the Axle 

: The beater 
iy and all its driv- |} 

ing parts are | 
mounted onthe 

rear axle. This | 
= is | 

patented. ou 
The Beater on the Axle Connot get it 
on any other spreader made. i | 
Power to drive the beater is taken |) 
from the rear axle through a planet- 
ary transmission (like that on auto- [J 
mobiles). It is positive, runs in oil, 

and does not get out of order. 


Few Working Parts 


The John Deere Spreader is sosim- /f 
le that there are no adjustments. It § 
assome two hundred 

less parts than the 
simplest spreader 
heretofore made. 

There are noclutch- 
es to throw it into 
gear. The lever at 
the driver’s right is 
moved back until the , 
finger, or dog, engages a large stop at 
the rear of the machine. All the |f 
chains and adjustments have been | 
done away with. 

Only “Hip-High” 
Because /f 

the beater is |} 





to thetopof | 

the box. 

Each forkful 

of manure is 
put just whereit is needed. Youean | 
always see into the spreader. | 

Roller bearings, few working parts, 
the center of the load comparatively | 


near the horses, and the weight dis- || j 


tributed over four wheels, make the |} 
John Deere Spreader light draft. | 


Spreader Book Free—Telis abcut manure, 
when and how to use it, how to store it, and a 
description of the John Deere Spreader, 
this beok as Package No. ¥ 28 


John Deere Plow Co. 
Moline, Illinois 
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Ask for 











BUCKEYE 
All Metal Hog House 
A portable farrowing hog 
house, dry and warm. Made 
of heavy galvanized iron. 


To negiect th 
at farrowing time 


E money Deadly disease germs cannot exist 
ina west Metal Hog Houn. Size, 5 12" ft. 


wide, 67.2 ft. lougand 4 ft. hig’ 
Write for catalogue and low. prices. 
THE THOMAS # ARMSTBONG CO., 46 Main St., London, 0. 





ing the summer and raise a fall lifter 
before being marketed. 

During the summer, the increase in 
weight of spring pigs has been made 
at a rather low cost. We have fed 
different amounts of corn, varying from 
one-half pound daily per hundred 
pounds weight of the pigs to a full feed 
of three and one-half to four pounds 
daily per hundred pounds weight of 
the pigs. The rate of gain varies with 
the amount of grain fed. The gain in- 
creases as the graih increases. The 
cost of the gains increases with the 
rate of the gains, unless alfalfa is 
priced very high. We have data that 
show quite accurately the effect of a 
light, medium or heavy grain ration 
when fed to pigs running in alfalfa 
pasture, but we are not able to say 
which ration is the most practical, as 
many factors enter into this. We have 
considered corn worth 47 cents per 
bushel, and other grains or mill feeds 
at the usual market prices. We have 
charged a mature hog getting no grain 
25 cents per month for alfalfa pasture, 
and pigs a correspondingly less price. 
We have the summer record on our 
spring pigs for seven years. These 
records include 1,168 pigs in definite 
experiments where various kinds and 
amounts of grain were fed. The ap- 
proximate average weight of the pigs, 
when the record was begun, was fifty- 
nine pounds each, and when it was 
closed 124 pounds each. The average 
daily gain was seven-tenths of a 
pound. For each hundred pounds in- 
crease in weight, the pigs ate 312 
pounds of grain. The cost of the grain 
eaten in producing 100 pounds of gain 
was $2.62, or of grain and pasture, 
$3.30. 


The cost of the increase in weight 
when fattening the hogs during the 
winter has been 33 per cent more than 
the cost of increase in weight of the 
pigs during the summer. The greater 
cost during the winter is due to at 
least three ‘factors—more expensive 
feed, less favorable weather, and to 
heavier hogs. A rough summary of 
the results of experiments carried on 
during several winters when the ra- 
tions varied from all corn to three- 
fourths corn and one-fourth alfalfa, 
and when various grains and mill-feed 
products were fed, give the following 
figures: The 590 hogs fed in sixty- 
three lots averaged in weight when 
the winter experiments began, 123 
pounds, and when they closed, 237 
pounds. The average daily gain per 
hog was 1.35 pounds. There were re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds increase 
in weight, 500 pounds of feed, a con- 
siderable part of which was alfalfa. 
The cost of the feed eaten in produc- 
ing 100 pounds of gain in weight was 
$4.39, considering corn worth 47 cents 
per bushel, and other feed at the usual 
market prices. 


Between March 1, 1911, and March 1, 
1912, 76,993 pounds of pork were pro- 
duced on the substation farm. The 
feed eaten by the hogs, at prevailing 
market prices, cost $3,984.76. Corn 
cost 70 cents per bushel. If corn had 
been 47 cents per bushel, as during 
the seven preceding years, the cost of 
feed to produce this pork would have 
been $4.27 per 100 pounds. With corn 
worth 60 cents per bushel, the cost of 
feed eaten to produce 100 pounds of 
gain was $5.17 .There were required to 
produce 100 pounds of gain, 436 pounds 
of grain or 462 pounds of grain and al- 
falfa hay. Seven and _ eight-tenths 
bushels of grain were eaten to make 
100 pounds of gain. Or one bushel of 
corn with alfalfa hay produced 12.8 
pounds of gain. 

Between March 1, 1912, and Decem- 
ber 24, 1912, there were produced 55,- 
373 pounds of pork. The cost of the 
feed eaten, pasture not included, was 
$4.51 per 100 pounds of weight pro- 
duced. This was considering corn as 
worth 60 cents per bushel. The hogs 
ate 394 pounds of in, or 415 pounds 
of grain and alfalf% hay, besides pas- 
ture in the summer, for each hundred 
pounds of gain. If corn had been 47 
cents per bushel, as during the seven 
years preceding 1911, the cost of feed, 
pasture not included, to produce 100 
pounds of gain would have been $3.69. 
During the present year one bushel of 
grain with alfalfa has produced 14.3 
pounds of pork. 


We have conducted many experi- 
ments to secure data regarding the 
most profitable ration for growing and 


Campbell's 


ser 


RE you thoroughly posted about 
question? Do you 
know what ‘‘Rotary Air Move- 
Do you know 
who invented it, and why it is vitally 
necessary to the health and comfort of 
your family, the efficiency of your heat- 


the heating 


ment’’ means? 


ing plant, and the good you get out of your coal? 


Remember, this heating question is a mighty important one—you 
do not change your heating plants often, and when you do, it should 
be with a view to getting a /:fe time service. 
this is possible with our ad/ steel Campbell Winter-Chaser, we will 


send you, free 


new or old. 


which mean health to the fa 


The Winter- 








wearing, strongest furnace made. 
should have the Campbell Winter-Chaser in your home—large or small, 
It tells about the need of moztst and clean air as well as 
warm, and explains why the large reservoir and the ample air chamber 
with entrance door insure all the necessary moisture and cleanliness 


“TWICE-A-DAY” 


A Book on Health and Heating 


The story of the guaranteed heat to 70 degrees, and the longest 
In this book we explain why you 


mily and long life to the furniture. 


Chaser-Is Guaranteed 


To Give Most Heat With Least Fuel 


And this statement is a calm fact which letters from happy owners prove, 


And the Repairs Are Not Worth Mentioning 


With ordinary care the Winter-Chaser will last a lifetime, and there is 


rarely a penny spent—for ten or twelve years. 


The saving in coal is more 


than we dare to say for fear you will think 


we are exaggerating. So we would 


let you read these facts for yo 


owner's name at the bottom 
the letter. 


the information and heating s 
estions it gives. 
ddress 








rather send you the booklet, and 


ur- 


self in black and white with the 


of 


Those are the state- 
ments that count and there are 
plenty of them in the booklet. 


Besides you ought to have 


ug- 


So write today. g 
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To prove how and why 














This ‘‘Va 


riable’’ Device 


Means More Corn 


stoppi 
farmers have pian 
good. Already each of the 10, 


poor. And this machine can be 


hired man or your boy. Our cluteh isa w 
proof, too! And wears three to ti 


as long as others. Note the pictures and de- 


ecription of clutch in our catalog. 

ote, also, the extra-qpallty materials = 
use; the perfect construction t comes on! 
of painstaking, experienced experts. Note th 


their corn with the new iachine. And not one 
000 machines has more than paid for itself. 
plant extra kernels and get more corn where the soil was richer and 
1 tly changed from edge to flat 
always straight and even—no matter how fast or slowly your horses walk, or who drives—you 
onder! The most posi me. 


ped, without 


grains 
oO years ago we announced the problem solved. 


tive ever made, bar no: 


— Rock Island No. 1 


y \ 
specia! flexible connection to front frame. Aa. fee orn ‘ \' P j an t er 


justable width. A 


djustableseat. Discs or run- 


ners. 30 or 36-inch concave, flat or open wheels. 
lanter 


Then note that this 


more than ordinary 


costs no 


Now, we want you to see a Rock Island No. 1 
com it 


ter. We want you to carefully 
lanters and then you can j 

t isn’t five years ahead. 
te do this. Drop us 


for 


& 
mow and we will tell you the nearest place you 
At the same 


can see this remarkable planter. 
time you will receive our 


Latest Catalog Free 


present of Prof. Hol 


And in addition to $be gatalen we will make = &« 
en's famous book mm 
once. 


ing, if you write at . The books 
fast and wil doubtless soon be gone. 


on 
are 


Rock Island Piow Co. 


392 Second Avenue 


Rock Istand, fil. 


So, 10,000 
planter failed to make 
or the driver was able to 

seed where soil was thin 
or back again. Hills are 


reelf, your 
Trouble- 








PLOW BARGAIN orrenep 


, 14" Double Shin SIn% Plow with Extra Share 


Special offer made for a limited time to get acquainted. Let us hear from you promptly. 
Address HAPGOOD PLOW COMPANY, 


hen ordered with this 
13 in. Rolling Coulter plow. $1.00 extra. 


Box 812, ALTON, ULLinois 
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feeding of alfalfa in various ways has 
FEEDING whole been tried. We have attempted to give 
grain is wasteful— a brief summary of the results of these 


especially so when experiment 

for in and D 8. : 
poder a are “so high, Alfalfa has entered into the rations 
Get everything out quite extensively. During the summer 
of your grain there 
is in it. 


if 
ii 


Hl hi i 


mill products as shorts, oil meal, cot- Ww } WHT iii) hi ii 
Co uh i | / ieee é 
u ii 


tonseed cake and digester tankage. The | 
Wh asl Y ‘ : | H 
y / i} N sain oe 
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la stl : ‘ | i 
it 
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ge 
vii lh 
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pasture. During the winter they have l 


al 
TE hs fe. = a i | 
3 L i _ qt a 
Fairbanks - Morse FEED] | had alfalfa hay in some form, except- | [AMUMUUUN I URaaaae ag ell ait AMT 


gris id mixed grain and corn on cob at the same ranges os th wm paneer or Fle C + | he ‘ G 4 ity Sta rt x t he 


time, insuring an easily digested mixture. These * ~ 
‘have light draft, large capacity, tong Ile. cluded. Usually, in the summér, the 


ind fine, medium or coarse. ed corn or corn has been soaked without grind- 
er grains ground fine in one operation. All ing, but in the winter time the corn y ee S pi rm ma 5 m Gg 
earing parts renewable at small cost. No has been ground and the grain and the 


C H t t Tr. ¢ : 

Cogent A> ee ee ee mill product or chopped alfdlfa mixed EVER again, need you hump yourself to crank a gasoline engine.— 

Only Mills that satisfactorily grind corn on in the basket and moistened after be- Never, need you experience the fussing, delay and inconvenience of get- 
cob with 2 horse power engine. Moderately ing put into the trough ting your engine started. The Electric Starting Woodpecker. solves the 
Priced. Guaranteed. Ht should be noted distinct] that in most annoying problem that ever troubled the farmer—a touch of a button sends 

Made in two sizes, with or without sacking or 2 e y. the wheels spinning—works as sure and certain in January as.in July. Don’t be con- 
elevator attachment. =) scr sae ‘_" we - ‘. Stag cost iii tent with any other—you never could be satisfied, 

" of producing hogs. e take into ac- And besides having this, the most ingenious labor savi 
Write us for Catalog No. CT 602 count only the feed eaten. The items of iW engine, you will find the saving device ever put on a farm 
describing Grinding Outfits, Shellers, Fodder labor, unusual risk, interest and de- ' 


“utters, Oil and Gasoline Engines, Farm Scales, : A | 
Cuvcrs OW and Gasoline Engines, Farm Scales. 1 | preciation are outside of our calcula- Electric peep 
Frames, Spraying Outfits, Pumps, Windmills. tions. 


The main factors in pork production 
e : 
airbanks Morse & Co are the feed required to produce a cer- 
F ? . tain gain in weight, and the rate of 
900 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, TIL gain. We have given also the cost of 
grain used in producing 100 pounds of contains a startling array of strong features that excels any engine ever manufactured, yet 
' increase, and the profit made on each it costs no more than ordinary engines. Just a few of its countless features are: 
Free Y rial STAY On toment hog during the duration of the experi- The self-priming gasoline mixer insuring easy cold weather starting. Hopper cooler, 
ment, In doing this we have used the the only successful system to keepcylinder at proper heat.. Mounted on steel girder 
Let us send you a Quaker City Feed Grind- ° é : sub-base so you can place it anywhere at a moment’s notice.— No foundation 
ing Mill at our risk. We quote lowest fac- following prices: Hogs, $5.90 per 100 necessary. Self-contained equipment—no pipes or wires to get out of order or reconnect 
tory price, saving you mon ey. if you pounds; corn, 47- cents per bushel; ppd mage Metrine - big oe above rated power. | ae can be changed while 
decide to keep it after 10 days’ free trial. wheat, 70 cents per bushel; barley, 40 running. um fuelexpense, Fully guaranteed. And then there’s our big, liberal 


cents per bushel; tankage, $40 per 
Quaker City F eed Mills ton; shorts, $24 per ton; alfalfa hay, 30 Days Free Trial 
grind faster, easier and with smallest $8 per ton; chopped alfalfa, $10, and that lets the engine sellitself. It will cost you, nothing to use this engines 


amount of power; also coarse and fine alfalfa meal, $15 per ton. Prices vary on —, — 4 days _— ca pe a déposit, Write us quick for our 
meal, corn and cob with at different times and in different lo- I ——— ou may be sorry if you close any deal before you get 


l Write today for our free book and fuil particulars. 
. of hig niece calities. The Nebraska experimental 
quality. © = Me | station bulletins Nos. 99, 121 and 123, The Middletown Machine Company 
money saring anne f : I cai F from which I have taken these data, D> 1413 First Street, Middletown, Ohio. ill 
The Company, Ae give all the information necessary for 29 will 
Dept. Pe 8731-28 — 3 calculating the cost and profit under 
Dept. 2 8708-07 Se. Ashe é various conditions. 
land Ave., Chieago, Ill. 


the hogs have always grazed on alfalfa 


























Emmer has been used in three trials 
ae ; —once alone, once with an equal quan- 
“Better Results with Less Power> tity of corn, and once with corn and 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL alfalfa. In the test where the ration 
AS TTT Ae Ba 


was one-fourth emmer, the hogs fed 
Double grinding rings nde. wits © saw in oneal emmer gained very slightly faster than 
— wegen eS those not fed emmer, but in the other $2,000 to $3,000 for 1 nected with th latform. No getting off to hand! 
to ora wi e@ engine 01 gettin ndle 
A with one-third less fuel. two tests, corn alone produced much wnent y pay & that wastes one- 7,5, cement uel in plows. No heavy Vifting. Controlling levers ta easy reach. 
4 Mrs oro ae ong ea faster cane, with considerably less eset boom =a yh it eke bibes Aibaueel meaaiee will plow, disc, harrow, 
Sat cote en) ogee. metic panda: | grain. The results of these tests have when for less money you can get a powerful Bates roll or seed any part of any field that horses can work in. 
annonce eee led us to believe that emmer is not a nThe Bates, boing ail steel and uct iron, weigha ‘acters wont dete "they are t00 heavy oi hey must 
"NCoasse or Gc. Eaay suitable grain for fattening hogs. nearly 8,000 Ibs be. loss them other tractors of same pull too much dead weight 
operate. ler Eaceniest, power! That means a tremendous fuel saving, With this outfit you can plow 8to 12 acres per day. It does 
Catalog FREE. Write today. gndvou cer can plow fasterand on barre Ht cone the work of 1éhorses. Plow carriage can be instantly teken 
' Ration f have b d ATES DOESN'T PACK off and engine is then ready for other farm jobs. 
Superior Mfg. & Mill Co, i allo io of corn have been compare ome Sq uare Corners MITEL Write for Inteot Troster Book —handsome. Interesting, fully 
ows how ° tes Steel Tractor in eare 
28 Bast St., Springfield, 0. With rations of corn and barley, and of The only tractor quae: outfit in the world coped te the front. You wal ba dquesaiy 
barley alone, both with and without that turns square corners. | Can get ri ht into re mae PRICE too. Book comes 
alfalfa. The average of eight tests horse #1 plowing. Wo neat ala pen ee AUS TRACTOR COMPANY 
shows that corn gave the faster gains Bates Direct-Connected Plowing System en- i U7 Bates St., Lansing, Mich. 
: : ables youto handle both engizeand ows your- @& (2) 
not only on the average, but in every | eelf. Fiow platform is error a 


Dezble Set of Burrsgrinde | test, and required less grain to produce 

ing at same time. Many | 100 pounds of gain in seven tests out 

phonsands in nse—gtoung | Of the eight. With corn worth 47 cents 
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Governor Clarke - Schools, 
Roads and Taxation. 


3ecause of the issues made promi- 
nent in the primary campaign, which 
resulted in his nomination on the re- 
publican ticket, those portions of Gov- 
ernor Clarke’s inaugural which deal 
with certain state problems are of 
more than usual interest. Professor 
Holden was a candidate for the nom- 
ination on a “Greater Iowa” platform. 
He insisted that the time had come 
when Iowa should give serious atten- 
tion to problems of state interest. Gov- 
ernor Clarke opposed Mr. Holden on an 
equally strong platform for state is- 
sues. It is reasonable to believe, there- 
fore, that what he says in his inaugural 
is a statement of what he really stands 
for and proposes to fight for. 

On the subject of schools he said, in 
part: 

When one comes to the consideration of 
the question of rural schoo's, he finds he 
is face to face with a problem almost im- 
possible of golution. And yet that affords 
no reason why we should not grapple with 
it. We read everywhere of the deciine of 
the rural school, and we constant!y hear 
it deplored in public speech. From the 
district school of forty years ago, with its 
attendance of forty pupils ranging in age 
from five to twenty-one years, the rural 
s¢thool has deciined to the school of ten 
children, and very frequently to less. For- 
merly there was the enthusiasm of num- 
bers at least. The young men and women 
were there. They are no longer there. It 
is said that 95 per cent of the boys and 
girls never reach the high school. They 
never will under present conditions. This 
must be said especially of the country 
boy and girl. There are no high schools 
in the country, and the necessities of farm 
life almost preclude the farm boy from 
the town high school. He can not start in 
with the opening of the schools in the 
towns the first of September, and if he 
would, he could not continue after the 
first of March. The scarcity of farm labor 
and the absolute necessity on farms of 
gathering crops and in preparing for them 
and planting and cultivating absolutely 
forbid. 

Thus deprived of several months of school 
at both the opening and close of the school 
year, he can not keep up with the classes, 
becomes discouraged, if he has com- 
menced at all, and quits. If he can not 
come to the high school in town, then the 
high school must go to the country. This 
suggests almost necessarily the consolida- 
tion of the country schools. I see no es- 
cape from this as the ultimate result. It 
seems to me alse that it is a ‘“‘consumma- 
tion most devout.y to be wished.”” But 
it can net be brought about in a day. Such 
reforms require a long pericd of agitation 
and the patient efforts of men and women 
of large vision and devoted to the com- 
mon good. The consolidated scheol, with 
its work in all the grades, it seems to me 
could be maintained at a less expense than 
the nine schools of the townships as new 
organized. In piace of the little, cheer- 
less schvolhouses, poorly equipped, no 
modern conveniences, have one three to 
five-rvom building, centraily located, with 
an up-to-date system of heating, lighting, 
Veutilating and water supply. Here there 
could be some inspiration for both teacher 
and pupil. Here would be the stimulus, 
excitement and imterest that come from 
numbers. Here weuld come relief from 
the monotony and loneliness of the teach- 
er with her half dozen little children, by 
the daily association with other teachers. 
Here could daily come the refining influ- 
ence of music and song. Here would come 
the daily supervision, management and 
inspection by the principal of the school. 
The grounds shou'd include three or four 
acres, for reasons that your mind will 
readily suggest. The schoo! building could 
easily become the social and intellectual 
center of the community. Here could be 
public gatherings, lectures and entertain- 
ments of all kinds. No one would be far 
from it in this day of the automobile, and 
in the era of good roads upon which we 
ferventiy hope we are entering. 

Away from the diversions of the town, 
it would be an ideal place to lay the foun- 
dations of sturdy character, intellectual 
and physical strength and useful citizen- 
ship in the young men and women of Iowa. 
In this direction, the concensus of opinion 
of the competent men and women who 
have given the subject earnest and 
the solution to a con- 
degree of both the country and 
rural life problem. This can not be brought 
about by compulsion I fully realize that. 
1 wish, however, that a plan could be de- 
vised by which any township could v« 
tarily consolida her scl and 
1 be enacted into law 
township as a unit 
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thing should have interesting, practical 
relation to what the boy and girl see done 
every day in the life about them, and to 
what they see, hear and do themselves. 
Not abstractions, but concrete applica- 
tions and illustrations constantly. The 
training should have intimate relation to 
what men and women have to do in the 
world—this as well as cultural. There 
should be vocational instruction. The 
township school might have small side 
buildings for this purpose. The school 
should be an interesting place. To illus- 
trate: Geography should re'ate to the 
country roundabout, grammar to what the 
boys and girls are saying, arithmetic to 
loads. of corn, cords of wood, acres of land, 
tons of hay, bushels of potatoes and loans 
of money. 

I should have Joel Chandler Harris’ 
“Uncle Remus”’ stories, Ernest Thompson 
Seton's animal stories, Cooper’s ‘‘The 
Deerslayer,”’ “The Spy,.”” “The Pioneer,” 
“The Pathfinder’; Roosevelt’s “‘Winning 
of the West,”” Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico and of Peru,’ and biography in 
profusion as I approached the upper 
grades. For such schools once planted 
over this state, good, competent teachers 
could be found; but the rura! school as it 
is now will never be any better. Young 
men and young women simply will not 
give themselves to teaching under present 
conditions for more than a few terms as 
a temporary makeshift. There is little 
use in training teachers unless we have 
conditions under which trained men and 
women will teach. It is my conclusion 
that the consolidation of rural schools to 
some extent at least with a course of 
study applicable to and interesting to the 
child and boy and girl mind, and abso- 
lutely inseparable from the life we live, is 
the only hope, and must lie at the very 
foundation of any improvement in our 
rural schools. I earnestly hope, therefore, 
that this session will not without 
the law being so written as to make such 
results voluntarily possible. I know that 
sixteen sections of land may now consoli- 
date, but the law can be greatly improved. 

May I not suggest, also, that the best 
thought of the day seems to have reached 
the conclusion that provision ought to be 
made for district agricultural and manual 
training schools, including domestic sci- 
ence? The distance from the public school 
to the agricultural college is a long one, 
but if the school referred to were found on 
the way for a period of training, it would 
be of inestimable value. I invite your se- 
rious consideration of this question. 

I am advised that we now pay school 
treasurers $175,000 annually. This is a 
need'ess waste of the people’s money. The 
office ought to be abolished, and provision 
made authorizing the county treasurer to 
pay all warrants drawn on school funds, 


close 


On the question of road improve- 
ment, Governor Clarke is equally deti- 
nite. He says: 

For thirty years the discussion of the 
good roads problem has been going on in 
the state. Many of the governors of the 
state within that time have called atten- 
tion to the question and some of them have 
urged constructive legislation. Some prog- 
ress has been made both in the way of 
better laws and in the improvement of 
the highways; but the that has been 
accomplished is an aroused public senti- 
ment in favor of better roads—perhaps in 
favor of permanent roads. Iowa will have 
permanent Whenever she wants 
She have eit! vefo 


most 


roads 
them. will not 
Legislation awaits pub 
erally aroused, organized public 

The next great era in the 
of western civilization is 
called by the historian “The Era of 
manent Road Building.”” We are now at 
the very threshold of that era. We are 
face to face with the problem. No state 
can longer allow herself to be handicapped 
by mud. The economic waste is enormous. 
Nor in the future can there be such a 
thing as a really good, up-to-date state 
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cheapening of the cost of transportation 
to the markets of the country waits on 
permanent roads. The instant great in- 
crease in the value of lands awaits the 
coming of the permanent road. There can 
be no complete solution of the country life 
problem in advance of the permanent road, 
The consolidated rural school will go halt- 
ing and crippled until the permanent road 
passes the door. This is an ideal that will 
be realized in the future. How far dis- 
tant it is depends upon the people of the 
state. This general assembly ought, it 
seems to me, to take hold of the problem 
with the end in view to ultimately realize 
this ideal. Nothing could contribute more 
to the greatness of the state and the wel- 
fare of all of the people. 

All that is done hereafter in the im- 
provement of our roads ought to be with 
the view of permanency. Permanent cul- 
verts and bridges; permanent systems of 
drainage; permanent establishment of 
grades—all with the view of eventually 
receiving the permanent road. With this 
purpose in view, the law should provide 
for the appointment of a county engineer. 
Hie should be thoroughly competent and 
not necessarily a resident of the county 
where appointed. There should also be 
created a permanent highway commission, 
composed of expert road men and engin- 
eers with such powers and duties in the 
way of the preparation of plans and spec- 
ifications, estimates of cost, advertising 
for bids, and general supervision and con- 
trol as may, after careful consideration, be 
deemed wise. I can see no reason why 
provision should not be made for a refer- 
endum to the people of the question as to 
whether bonds of the state should be is- 
sued for the purpose of raising money for 
permanent road building. It would not 
incur a great expense to determine wheth- 
er or not the peopie are ready to enter on 
this work, which would add more than 
anything else to the greatness of the state, 
and it would at least be of great value in 
causing universal discussion of the sub- 
ject, which must always precede any 
movement involving the change of long- 
established methods and of thought. In 
the meantime, our road laws, which now 
exist in a disconnected and patchwork 
form, should be revised, re-written and 
strengthened for the purpose of securing 
the best possible temporary roads and for 
devising methods of administration look- 
ing to the coming of the permanent road. 
Se.fish interests ciinging to old methods 
and advantages, may be found in covert 
opposition. Permit me to suggest that you 
look carefully to this, as,Il know you will, 
to the end that private interests may not 
prevail against the common good. 

On taxation, Governor Clarke says: 

In view of the thorough investigation 
and exhaustive report made by the com- 
mission provided for by the last general 
assembly with reference to the subject of 
taxation, which will be before the legis- 
lature for careful consideration, little need 
be said. That there is need for a thorough 
revision and re-writing of our laws on tiie 
subject, I think is conceded by everyone 
who has given the matter consideration. 
With what the commission has recom- 
mended, I am in thorough accord, and 
sincerely hope that this session will not 
adjourn without accomplishing much on 
this line of much-needed legisiation. The 
deficiency, indeed the practical failure, of 
our laws on this subject has been the oc- 
casion of recommendations by governors 
and discussions by state treasurers for 
very many years. It is time to act. Our 
system has broken down. There is no such 
thing as uniformity. There are glaring 
inequalities everywhere. Equality of sac- 
rifice is the very first demand of a just 
system of taxation. But there is no equal- 
ity between individuals or taxing districts. 
No equality between counties in the pay- 
ment of state taxes. <A farm of equal 
value to another in the same county will 
be assessed at two or three times the as- 
value of the other. Horses and 
after years of improvement, often 
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are not assessed as much per head as were 
the “‘scrubs’’ of forty years ago, and in 
some counties will be assessed at twice 
as much as in others. It follows that 
some are bearing double the burden of 
taxes borne by others on the same actual 
values. Property should be assessed at its 
fair actual value. It is not possible to 
reach the ideal, but so far as possible 
there should be equality in the bearing of 
public burdens. That is not even -ap- 
proached in our state. > 

Our method is a failure which might be 
demonstrated in many other ways. It is 
net that the burden cf taxation shall be 
increased, but that as nearly as is prac- 
ticable there shall be equality of sacrifice. 
If property were assessed at actual value 
and methods were adopted for finding and 
assessing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars that now escape, the rate of taxation 
could be greatly diminished. Our rate of 
taxation, because of our methods, is very 
high. Capital may have been frightened 
away from our state on this account. Here 
is matter to be kept in mind in considering 
the matter of taxation. We must build up 
our state. It should be an inviting field 
for capital under just conditions. Condi- 
tions in Iowa should not be such as to 
place our industries and our capitalists at 
a disadvantage when compared with con- 
ditions in other states with which they 
must compete. If I could say anything 
that would add to the weight and influ- 
ence of the report of the commission, I 
would do so. I sincerely commend it for 
its thoroughness. [ commend it for the 
new methods it proposes for the adminis- 
tration of our tax laws. I commend it be- 
cause its conclusions have been proved to 
be wise and workable by the actual ex- 
perience of other states. 

Governor Clarke’s inaugural has 
made a favorable impression. Also 
there is a feeling that the present leg- 
islature is a good one. If the governor 
will use the influence which goes with 
his office, coupled with the influence 
which he has accumulated in his years 
of public life here, there is reason for 
hope that something in the way of real 
state building will be done in Iowa this 
year. 
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Railroad Obstructing Highway 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Will. you advise in regard to the 
rights of- railway companies to block 
or obstruct highways, roads and 
streets by permitting trains or cars 
to stand upon railway cressings and 
across roads, highways and streets, 
and as to the rights of the public?” 

The facts, as stated in the inquiry, 
are that there are but two public high- 
ways entering an Iowa town; they are 
about a mile apart, and, if one were 
blocked or obstructed at the railway 
crossing, it would require a three-mile 
drive to reach the town by the other 
highway. The town is at the end of 
a division, so that considerable switch- 
ing is done in making up trains, and 
the railroad yards extend across both 
the highways, and trains and cars are 
passing across the highways a great 
deal of the time without giving proper 
signal or warning. Cars and trains 
are allowed to stand across the high- 
ways, and the trainmen claim they 
have a right to block the highway for 
twenty minutes at a time. Very often 
cars are allowed to stand so far into 














nuisance to obstruct or encumber pub- 
lic roads, streets or highways, and any 
person found guilty of causing or con- 
tinuing a nuisance is liable to fine. 

The board of railroad commission- 
ers of the state of Iowa have general 
jurisdiction over the railways operat- 
ing within the state, and under such 
general power have the right to make 
rules regulating railways, which would 
include rules as to the operation of 
trajns and cars across roads, streets 

highways, and to punish for vio- 
lation of such rules. 

We believe that an enforcement of 
present laws would result in protect- 
ing the mghts of the public in the use 
of roads, streets and highways, and in 
compelling railways to operate their 
trains and cars in’such a way that the 
streets and highways would not be 
obstructed or blocked for an unreason- 
able length of time. While it might 
be difficult to fix a limit of time dur- 
ing which a railway might obstruct a 
street or highway, yet we believe it 
would very seldom be necessary that 
a street or highway be obstructed for 
more than five minutes, and it would 
not be difficult in a prosecution of the 
persons in charge of railway trains 
and cars to show that, by the splitting 
of trains or the moving of cars, a rail- 
way could very easily and without any 
inconvenience, avoid obstructing or 
blocking the streets for more than five 
minutes at a time. 

Any railway company which crosses 
streets or highways with its trains or 
cars, without giving a warning or sig- 
nal, is, of course, liable for the dam- 
ages which any person sustains, un- 
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the highway that users of the high- 
way are compelled to drive out of the 
roadway in order to pass the cars, and 
it makes it difficult to use horses that 
are not thoroughly accustomed to the 
cars. There is an ordinance in the 
town which prohibits railroads from 
leaving cars stand within fifty feet of 
the public highway. 

Cities and towns are by statute giv- 
en the power to regtlate and control 
the streets within their limits, and 
may therefore by ordinance make rea- 
sonable rules and regulations as to the 
use of streets. If a railway company 
shall violate any such ordinance by 
permitting its trains or cars to ob- 
struct or block the streefs for an un- 
reasonable length of time, or by per- 
mitting its cars to remain closer to 
roads and streets than by such ordi- 
nance permitted, the ordinance may 
be enforced by causing the arrest of 
the employes in charge of the train or 
cars, such as the conductor and en- 
gineer, or by causing the arrest of such 
other persons or employes of the rail- 
way company whose duty it is to han- 
dle or control trains and cars. 

A railway company has the same 
right to use roads, highways and 
streets in carrying on its business as 
an individual, and, if a railway com- 
pany shall wilfully, intentionally or 
carelessly obstruct highways for a 
greater length of time than is neces- 
sary to carry on its business and han- 
dle its trains and cars, it may be in- 
dicted under the state law imposing 
a penalty,.by fine or tmprisonment, for 
the obstruction of roads, streets and 
highways. The way to enforce the 
state law..providing a penalty for the 
obstruction of roads, streets and high- 
ways is to cause the arrest of the en- 
gineer and conductor in charge of the 
train or cars; have such persons taken 
by the officer from the train and en- 
gine, and placed in jail, unless bond, 
as provided by law, is furnished. 

Under the state law, it is also a 





less such person has been himself 
guilty of negligence which caused the 
injury. 


Descent of Property. 


An lowa subscriber writes: 


“A bachelor married a young wid- 


ow. She had one son. In case of her 
death, what share of his property will 
the son inherit?” 

The son will inherit from his moth- 
er only, and not from her husband. If 
her husband shall die first, the prop- 
erty the widow inherits from her hus- 
band will descend to her son. 





Security on Notes. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Does an additional name on a note 


which is already secured by mortgage | 


give any additional security to said 
note?” 








If the additional signer is financi- | 


ally responsible his name, of course, 
adds to the security of the note. If 
the mortgage given as security repre- 
sents enough property it ought to 
make the note fully secured but the 
more names of responsible people on 
a note the greater the security. 





A Good Farm Gate. 


The accompanying picture shows 
the main gate on Ashland Farm, 
owned by H. B. Fox, of Odebolt coun- 
ty, Iowa. A well built, neat farm gate 
adds much to the appearance of the 
farm, and gives the proper impression 
to every passerby. The farm gate 
should be in keeping with the rest of 
the farm improvements, Judging from 
the glimpse of the substantial looking 
buildings in the background of the 
view, here is a‘reader of “Wallaces’ 
Farmer who practices this policy. 
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Cc ncrete 


Poultry Houses 


To keep your chickens warm in 
winter, cool in summer, healthy 
and strong all year round, build 
your poultry house of concrete. 
More eggs and better chickens are 
sure to result. No rat or skunk can 
gnaw through concrete. There 
are no cracks or crevices for lice. 
And concrete is quickly and easily 
cleaned. 

Build with concrete—but be sure 
to get the best cement. Insist on 


LEHIGH 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


—the best all-round cement for 
building poultry houses, feeding 
floors, culverts, barns, sidewalks, 
etc,etc. Leading engineers have 
selected Lehigh for some of the 
biggest jobs inthecountry. They 
know that Lehigh is always the 
same — always dependable. You 
can protect yourself by insisting 
on Lehigh. 
Two Valuable Books Free 
(1) “The Modern Farmer”—giv- 
ing detailed directions for over 
twenty different practical uses of 
concrete on the farm—money and 
time saving uses. 
(2) “Concrete Silos”"— 
our new book, which is 
one ofthe best books on 
silos ever printed. 
You need these books. 
Write to 
“ Lehigh Portland Cement Ce. | 
“¢ 3981 People’s Ges Didg.,Chicage 
Qi mills, 11,000,000 Barrels Cépacity)- 
qr hth Sets the Standard’’ 








WOVNE 
WIRE 
GATES 


Stronger Than Thre 






Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
latch locks gate, you don’t have to 
fasten it. The whole gate raises to swing 
above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at 
Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 






the hinge end). 
trial. 


6. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 





$ Bor all a Direct — factory, 
> Bargain Siete gorse sod up 
fence book 
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Also Lawn Fence and G a 
- Nees 
¢ we, ie you 2 oe on ee you 


Dept. 72 THE A.» PENCE @ WIRE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ee BAe 








cts. a rod 


fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-ée. @ rod for 47 inch high 
stock fence: 261-2ea rod fora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire, 80 
rod spool, $1. Catalog free. 

INTERLOCKING Fence Co. 

BOX 26 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 








mane fro Fence 


Per Rod 


1 Farm 2.9% and beg 
vanized ard Fo, $1.56 
spool. Our large pow gue’ af 
fences for every p _ a 
fence tooleand gubp| withlow 
divest ¢ from factory prices 
y address, 
THE MASON FENCE CO. 
= Bexas Leesburg, Obie 








Have you seen me 
yet? You sure want 





fprone seater $1 for 
ea 
CORN, CORN, Waterloo, fee 
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Sweet Clover 


Feeds Stock and Land 
Best of All 


As a fertilizer of wornout or sandy soil, 
Sweet Clover is absolutely unequalled. Don’t 
take all the goodness out of the land without 
putting anything back. Sow Sweet Cloveron 

the Sand Hillis of Colorado and Nebraska 
and get a bumper crop. 

Cattle pastured on Sweet Clover will fatten as it 
fed on specially prepared food, Sownin the orchard 
between trees, it loosens the soil and promotes 
growth. Ploughed under, Sweet Clover will increase 
your crops from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Write for prices on Sweet Clover 


"AINSWORTH : a: 


CEPURC Corr eeretes ercereeces¢res 


Sold under absolute germination guarantee. Test 
the corn yourself twelve = a not up to — 
nation ¢ 
at our expense and we — Wy mt price 
Every bushel of Ainsworth corn is dried in the 
plant and hand sorted three times. All crate corn 
dried on racks. We own our own farms—1,000 
acres- “grow our own seed—do not ship an ear of 
“erib corn.”* Our ont entire stock is our sample. 
largest Seed Corn drying building in the world. 
Get our 1913 Corn Book EE 
W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Bex B, Mason Cri, tu. 











” ** Worthfield Pedigree ” 


SEED CORN 


will make good for you. Yielded 107 
the acre last year, of mature corn. 
Northfield, Minn., Jan. 10, 1913. 
Northfield Seed & Nursery Co., 
Northfield, Minn. 

Gettlemen—The seed corn | purchased last 
year yielded 107 7-24 bushels to the acre. It ma- 
tured in good shape. 





> bus. to 


LLOYD PETER. 
send for price list. We have all varieties 
seed corn, field and garden seeds. 
NORTHFIELD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
40 Mill Square, 


(ertainty Seed 


Northfield, Minn. 














Cost NoMore ThanCommon Seeds 


Forty-eight 2’ continuous experience has 
taught us how bay produce the best seeds, what varie- 
ties are to plant and how to give the best 
service to our customers. Largest esiablishmentin the 
West. 8,500 acres in seed growing, 14 departments in 
charve ot experts. All the best novelties and stan 
varieties of Garden and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Nursery Stock, Poultry Supplies, etc. 
of our large, finely illustrated catalog. 
10'VA SEED CO., Dept pe DES MOINES, 1A, 


CLOVERS450 


AND ime and Cheapest Seeding Known. 
Alsike Clove f and Timothy mixed, Fully 1- 3 alsike, a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and pasture combination grown, 





Wrhefor €ree Semple and 76-page catalog ‘and circulars 
descr — this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anything 
an sow and ridiculously cheap. We handie only best 

re cle ined seed guaranteed. Wr.te be‘ore advance, 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Bex 514, Clerinda, — 


SEED CORN 


Early Picked 
Germination the Best 


Reid's Vellow Dent Gold Leaming 
O’Uair’s Yellow Dent Boone Co. White 
O Hair’s 90 Day Velliow Dent 


Send for 48 page catalog, It tells all. 


H. lL. O'HAIR, » Prop. ' “se rae BUSHtON, | Bushton, Ill. 


cARAND HARDY NORTHERN | 


fGROWN TREES ANDPLANTS, 


lease. t One- 
® har fas arhat = agents ask. Send te type 
“ro our — catalogue today 
STRAND'S NU RSERY, Box 3o 
TAYLORS FALLS, MINN. 














ALFALFA &i. 


Bost Non-irrigated Seed---99.6% Pure 


956 Germination absolutely guaranterd. No seed 


better. We sell good seed for $8.00. Also have Tur- 
kestan alfalfa. Write now for free samples and save 
money. Our 76-page book sent Free, giving valu- 
able information on growing «:!falfa. Write today. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO. Box 404 » CLARINDA, towa | 


*“Silwer Plume’’—A beauti- 
ful medium early white oat, with 
the stiffest straw and heaviest 
yielding qualities, 85c graded and sacked. Send for 
postcard. W.C. BRYANT, Princeton, all. 


Regenerated Swedish Select Oats” 


from © anadian seed. Threshed 70 bushe!s to 
acre. Samples on request. Per bushel, 75c. 
JOE KELLY, Willi amsburg, Iowa. 


Benson Seed Cleaners 








to farmer. We can sel! you our | 


complete f «x mill and seed cleaner and save 
3 feans and grades all kinds of grain. 


Pr 216.5 "Write 8. 


Northwestern Seed Cleaner Co., Boone, lowa 








Paying a Premium for Quality 


BY JAMES E. DOWNING. 


Baking potatoes, selected and grad- 
ed for size and quality, wrapped in pa- 
per and packed fifty to seventy-five in 
a box, are now selling in Chicago, 
alongside of fancy apples, oranges and 
grape fruit. The stock is all of the 
white variety, in Eurekas, Rurals, Car- 
mens and Raleighs. They average in 
weight from the minimum, three-quar- 
ters of a pound, to two and one-half 
and three pounds. The purchase from 
the growers’ association is said to have 
been the largest single contract ever 
made for produce in that section of 
Idaho from which they were secured, 
and called for from forty to fifty cars 
of fine selected stock. 

An inquiry of a South Water street 
dealer as to the price brought forth 
the following comment: 

“We get $1.80 per box, and they are 
cheap at that. There are not less than 
fifty and from that on up to seventy- 
five good, sound potatoes in each box. 
If you have ever had any experience in 
selecting baking potatoes from the 
usual run at market, you know you will 
have to pick over three or four bushels 
and then not get three pecks of the 
bakers. 

“Picking out the potatoes suitable 
for baking leaves a large quantity to 
be utilized in the form of hashed 





er for Cobblers and Eureka bakers the 
day delivered. Fifteen cents above the 
local price was paid for the other vari- 
eties. The potatoes were delivered to 
a large packing house, where they were 
packed in apple boxes for shipment. 
The boxes were produced by a local 
sash and door factory. 

Another plan for marketing potatoes 
—found on South Water street—is in 
slat crates, holding one bushel. These 
are for family trade. An inquiry as to 
the price brought forth the following: 

“We get $1 acrate. They are raised 
out in the Bitter Root valley, Montana, 
and weigh sixty-five pounds out there, 
but they net us sixty pounds here. 
They are all selected stock, and none 
weigh less than four ounces. They get 
$1.30 per crate for them in New York 
City. 

“We have sold tén or twelve cars of 
them here in Chicago, to our best gro- 
cery trade, and have found them re- 
peaters. The trade comes back for 
more because they find it economy. A 
dealer doesn’t have to handle them at 
all. A housewife buys them because 
there is no waste, and she has some- 
thing to keep them in that is tidy. For 
that reason she buys a crate, or a bush- 
el, instead of a smaller quantity, de- 
livered to her in a paper bag. The 











Potatoes on even terms with fruit. 


brown, French or German fried or 
mashed. The resuit is, that while you 
may have plenty of potatoes on hand, 
those suitable for baking are soon all 
picked out. But where they are put up 
this way you pay for nothing but the 
choicest bakers, with absolutely no 
waste. True, you pay about three cents 
each for them, but you get ten cents 
when they are served, and your cus- 
tomer gets full value for his money. 

“We sell them to the hotel and din- 
ing-car trade. A dining-car buyer told 
me the other day they were cheap. He 
said that three out of five people, when 
ordering on a diner, called for baked 
potatoes, and they had a hard time to 
get good, sound bakers the year round. 

“Then, another thing: He said that 
the boy in the kitchen who prepared 
the potatoes generally picked out the 
big ones first and left the small ones, 
A hotel man told me he had the same 
trouble with his kitchen help. But 
when they are put up this way, there is 
no excuse for using them in any form 
but baked, and every man I have sold 
appears to take a fancy tothis way of 
handling them. 

“Then there is another point about 
it: The sorting and picking over is all 
done away with, as well as eliminating 
the waste. The potatoes can be taken 
from the box as watned. and they are 
always ready for use. The box is of a 
size that fits in a small space, and that 
is an item, especially on a diner, where 
storage capacity is limited. Wrapping 
them in paper, while it adds to their 
attractiveness, also preserves them. In 
fact, the plan is thoroughly practical in 
every way.” 

Twenty cents per hundred above the 
local market price was paid the grow- 


crate doesn’t take up much room in her 
kitchen, and every potato is a good 
one, for all of the sorting and culling is 
done where they are grown. It’s the 
best method } handling potatoes for 
the family trade that we have ever 
seen, and it’s making a hit here in Chi- 
cago, and I understand it is well liked 
in New York.” 

These new methods of handling po- 
tatoes, and the prices obtained, are all 
the more striking because of the abun- 
dance of potatoes in the western 
states. Not only was the crop abun- 
dant, but much of it was marketed 
early to avoid any losses through se- 
vere weather. 

This latest wrinkle in marketing po- 
tatoes offers a most valuable idea to 
the Iowa potato grower. When he har- 


_Tibbon around his bunches 





vests his potatoes, pick out the bie 
ones suitable for baking, and keep the 
small ones for family use at home. The 
big ones are worth considerable mo; . 
if kept separate, but he will not get 4 
cent more if they are mixed with sma]! 
and medium sized potatoes. 

And here is another idea. In sele; 
ing seed, select a round, smooth jo- 
tato of even surface. In the large | 
tels and eating-places, potatoes are 
prepared by machinery. It is not dif- 
ficult to understand why buyers want 
smooth potatoes, when it is explain: 
that they are sold to him by weighi, 
and rough, irregular shaped potatoes 
make a lot of waste. Uncle Sam knows 
so much about what this waste 
amounts to that he buys all of the po- 
tatoes for his big battleships in the 
navy, by specification. It does not take 
a very rough or irregular shaped pota- 
to to cause a waste of twenty per cent, 
and twenty per cent waste in so staple 
an article, served as it is three times 
a day, mounts up rapidly. When from 
twenty to twenty-five bushels are con- 
sumed a day on a man-of-war, the item 
of waste is one worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Quality and appearance are two of 
the things in the marketing of staple 
vegetables that take first place. The 
same fancy baking potatoes that 
brought a fancy price in Chicago, if 
sent to market in any old kind of a 
box, barrel or the first home of the 
chickens, would not have received any 
consideration beyond that given to 
sound potatoes. "or one of the ways 
commission merchants have of mak- 
ing money is to take quantities of good, 
sound vegetables and sort them into 
grades. This fancy potato business is 
no different from many other things 
that can be practiced by the farmer. 

For instance, clean, uniform eggs 
bring more than dirty and mixed sizes 
do. The dirty eggs are just as good for 
use in the home on the farm, but they 
don’t sell in the market for as much as 
clean eggs do. 

The farmer who packs black and 
white and long and short fleeces of 
wool together does not get as much as 
one who sorts it. If it has to be done 
at market, it is certainly taken out of 
the price paid the grower. 

It is the same with marketing pota- 
toes. If they are all sizes and have to 
be sorted, the cost of it is taken out 
of the price paid the grower. 

A shrewd gardener back east made a 
fortune and a reputation by tying blue 
of well- 
bleached celery. The flavor and size of 
his product was no improvement over 
that of others who drove to the same 
market, but the apperance won for him 
a premium and a name. 

Keep the small, rough, uneven pota- 
toes on the farm, and pick out the big 
ones suitable for baking, for baked po- 
tatoes are an estabNshed institution. 
Quality and appearance bring the top 
price these days. 





HERO CORN GRADER 
Insures A Perfect Crop 
Your kernels of seed corn must 

be of certain sizes and shapes if 

they are to produce a perfect crop. 

The increased yield of one acre of 

properly selected seed corn will pay 

fora Hero Corn Grader. Sold 
on 30 days free trial. Send for 

Booklet of seed corn information. 

Cc. AU 


2856 Colfax Ave. $e., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


BUY AT WHOLESALE +,e02 5°00 


ants 75 c — 
iam pay foeued’ Fm nM ‘and i Gatalon. Address, 
HOLSINGER BROS., Sox 84, » Kans. 








y=... first class man for general farm 

work. Need man who has had experience 
with gas engine. State age and wages wanted. Fred 
McCulloch, Hartwick, Jowa. 








BIG MONEY IN 


AND HOW TO GROW 


You can make big O-A-T-S money on your farm if you plant 
the right seed. Seed is everything, yet the smallest expense 
of farming. Last year those who planted our O-A-/-S got 


great crops—Nyme 


meyer, Oak Harbor, Wash., 95 bushels to 


acre; Cling. Almos. Colo., 141355 bushels to acre (largest yield 
Mich., 82 


recorded); Richards, Dalton. 


4¢ bushels; 


ever 

Barnes, St. Anthony. Idaho, I193¢ bushels—often more than 
double, sometimes trip e their own common oats produced 
from same land. Our Free Book gives details—just packed 


with useful informa- 
tion. 


This Seed O-A-T-S Gorminates Nearly 100% 


TEs ery seed sprouting, vigorous, hardy, full of life—with large kernels and thin hulls— no 
*‘weaklings"’ that yield only half crops at threshing time. Our famous Swedish Regenerated See@ 

O-A-T-S sre grown on Galloway Bros. 1920-acre Canadian Farm from 

virgin soil. These oats weigh 48 lbs. to the bushel. 


Plant these 0-A-T-S 


his Spring and get this big O-A-7-S money in 1913, 


FREE Book and Samples 


Our wonderful book “BIG MONEY IN O47S AND HOW TO GROW i 
THEM"’ tells all about these Seed O-A-T-S. how to plant, cultivate, and ; 


pock et the big O-A-T-S money. 


You can mpi ns 


For 10 cents, 


to cover packing and mailing, we send a large FREE packet of our 
Big Money Seed O-A-T-S. For 25 cents a triple size packet. For 50 
cents packet three times 25 cent size. The empty packets will be 
\ accepted as are to apply on vour future orders. Write us at once. 
\ OWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO. 
iQ Seed Oat Specialists, 80% 112'A, Waterioo,lowa 
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Is Your Home Sheltered? 


cove dollars by saving heat. A wind-swept home 
8: id home. Shivering cattle take on no fat. Cold 
4 ¥ ake the smallest gains, Wind-tossed chickens 
4 vgs. Protected gurdens get the earliest start. 


lay 

TRANSPLANTED 50 
{ 00 EVERGREENS § J == 
.e trees have been transplanted and root- prun 


Express Prepaid. 
iring an abundance of fibrous roots—nature’s 

£g tee of life to young trees. They are backed 
py te fairest guarantee of any nursery in the United 
States und by the forty years’ reputation of 
JOWA’S GREATEST EVERGREEN SPECIALIST. 

I ship direct from the ground on the day 
the order is received. The trees you buy 
of agents have been out of the ground 
. often three weeks. That is why they don't 
grow. Buy direct of me and you will be sat- 
— isfled. Wecan also sell you prize- winning 

‘*True-to-Name’’ Fruit Trees 
and berry plants guaranteed to prove hardy 
or cost you nothing. Catalog of special bar 
gains FREE. 

Ferris I 


Ka 
EARL FERS NURSERY ¢ co. 
420 Nursery St. HAMPTON, low 


T 


ed 








Get My Special 1913 
BargainPrices on - * 
Ever¢reens 


If you are interested in an Evergreen 
¥ be pe by all means send for my s 
1 1913 ghey vcard Lig! which will, s' ow P 
how our — 300 miles \ 
i rther south cl climatic: ly, ou can save 
one-half of your feat and ®, bill y protectin: 
your house, barn,and feed lots with "a wind: break 
of Gilbertson’s Famous Evergreens, 


-Gilbertsons Famous 
> Evergreens Grow 
7, Where OthersDie 


It’s All in the Roots. 


4The secret of my famous Evergreens is 
in their thoroughly developed, fibrous 
— - stem, this is brought about by 
scien 


So green groves to my credit to tha 
all the other nurseries combined. _ ; 


Send Me Your Farm Plans. 


Send me a rough sketch, vag the location o' 
your house, barn, feed i 1 
you plan 


you a story of 500 miles of satisfied cus- 
member it is free. 


A. 0. Gilbertson, 
14 Main St. St. Ansgar lowa 


tomers, 





For bape sata be rs I've been selling 
“Seeds and Plants that Grow.’’ I've been 
selling them direct—at rock bottom prices 

—no agents’ commissions attached. My catalog 
has always been my only salesman. My 


Free 1913 Nursery and Seed Book 


is now ready. Sqn for it. It’s tho result of 27 7 years’ 
all kinds of trees and plants, farm, garden and 


3 Cherr: 
pa Speciosa seedlings 8-12 inch $1. 7B per 1000. 
$ PE C } A L be pkt. Mixed Colors Petunias; 10¢ = 
Ex. Fine Mixed Pansies; 10¢ pkt. 
{0c 0 ff Single Pinks; Se pkt. Finest Mixed 
er Poppies, 80¢ worth for 10¢, postpaid. 
Remember my seeds are all Nebraska Standard, I pay freighton 


$10 00tree orders. Send for catalog, see my prices. A postal bringsit. 
German Nurseries & Seed House, Box 142 Beatrice, Neb. 


REE aoay 


rchard Test 
TAHL SPRAYERS 


We will ship you any Barrel Spray- 
ing Outfit in our catalog for a thor- 
i” = ough Ten-Days’ FREL Test. 


tj ~Speciai Free, Tse Srige r 


Direct-fr: paoghok beers oe 
Saves you Tully 409 40%. itm not 
you ever saw, return it—test io “py 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., Bex 331 Quincy, iil, 















All hardy stock—twice trans- 
& planted—root pruned. Pro- 


tect buildings, stock, crops. 
Hill’s Evergreen Book, illustra- 
ted in colors, Free. Write today. 


dee, Il, 


cH HEAP 
Now Is The 
Time to Buy 
Prices sure to 
rise. Save 
money by buy- 


‘s* before advance. Get_our special Fel prices and 

‘ree samptes of =. Iowa ve New Crop Recleaned 

Tested Clever .. Also alfalfa, alsike, 
eet clover, all ‘ind ds eu seed, 1013 = 

/uoting all field seeds. Save money by 

A.A, - BERRY SEED CO., Box 14 CLARINDA, 1OWA 


d Seed Catal Send 

oo —— on a postal today, or for 

a@ 2c stamp and the names of two 
neighbors, actual 


d buyers, catalog and packet Early 
sune TOMATO 


O Seeds earliest variety 
Frown, if sent before March 15. Address Seeds 
COLE'S SEED STORE, Pella, lowa, 




















William Morrison. 


It is our sad duty to announce the 
death, on Sabbath, January 12th, at 
his home at College Springs, Iowa, of 
William Morrison, for many years con- 
nected with our subscription depart- 
ment. We doubt if any man connected 
with the paper was more widely known 
personally, or more highly esteemed 
and loved, than Mr. Morrison. Our 
readers will remember him as a speak- 
er at institutes, as judge in corn shows 
and rural exhibits at township and 
county fairs, as a solicitor of subscrip- 
tions at state and interstate exposi- 
tions, and always in charge of the 
Farmer’s pavilion on the state fair 





grounds. Thousands of tnem will re- 
member the cheery voice, the hearty 
hand-clasp, the cordial welcome, the 
skillful method of dealing with and in- 
teresting men of all classes. 

It was good to see him, to catch 
something of his splendid optimism, to 
feel that here was a man alive in ev- 
ery fiber of his being, who beamed 
kindliness and good-will, not in a neg- 
ative sort of way, but as an active and 
ever-present force. No one would im- 
agine from his outward bearing that 
he was “a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,” so cheerfully did 
he face life and its duties. Alas, he 
is gone. We shall see him no more— 
in this world. 

An earnest Christian, he attended 
church the last morning of his life, 
served as an elder at the communion 
table, taught his class at Sabbath 
school, ate his dinner and supper as 
usual, and sat down to read his favor- 
ite church paper, and suddenly passed 
away without a struggle—a death that 
befitted the man, a death such as 
many of us might well desire when 
our time comes. 





Corn, Cowpeas and Rape. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of January 3d, I no- 
ticed the experience of several in hog- 
ging down corn. I will give mine, as 
it might be of help to someone. 

In October, 1911, I sowed two acres 
of rye, and use that as hog pasture 
through the winter and spring. The 
last of May I plowed this under and 
drilled it in corn and cowpeas, culti- 
vating them together. Just before the 
last cultivation, I sowed rape, and by 
the 15th of August you couldn’t see 
the ground for the rape and peas. On 
the 20th of August, I turned twelve 
head of spring pigs on this. It was 
almost a month before they bothered 
the corn, and I have never seen hogs 
do better. The first of November I 
marketed these hogs, averaging 225 
pounds. I then disked the ground and 
sowed rye, and now I have a good 
stand of rye for spring pasture, and 
will follow the same plan next year, 
being perfectly satisfied with my ex- 
perience. 

P. L. BARNETT. 

Johnson County, Missouri, 



















Spray, h 
Sprayer to Use’’—is brimful of 
valuable spraying information. 
Its many pointers will interest you, 
no matter if you are an expert or a nov- 
ice or your acreage is large or small. It’s 
free for the asking. Ask now. 


Goulds Reliable: Sprayers 


Good s mavens meee means better fruit and more 
of it. Apa ood sp raving is possible only 
with a Gou liable Sprayer—the one 
sprayer with ah. of success behind it. If 
you would spray guicker, easier and more 

uniformly, try a Goulds. Made in 2 types, ; 











for hand or power. Don’t bay any ry sprayer 
a awe get Fea reat free 
brings it. Write today. Address 
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Seed Corn 








Home Grown 


Direct to you from the 
Hyde Farm, with all the middle- 
men’s profits cut out. No old 
seed or elevator “— but all 
fresh, strong and of guaranteed 
germination, 


REID'S YELLOW DENT 
BOONE COUNTY WHITE 


our leading varieties of corn. We 
also have fancy grades of 


Clovers, Timothy, 
Alfalfa, Cow Peas, 
Soy Beans, Rape 
and Grass Seed. 
These are ee, good and 


by us. 
FREE $ SAMPLE conor 
for our FREE BOOK, telling 
about “‘Hyde Farm’ "Home Grown 
Seeds, also free samples. 


HYDE SEED FARMS, 
ta Hyde Ave., McFall, Mo. 



















Write for FREE SAMPLES of our new crop onion 
seed; lowest wholesale prices, and Free Leaflet on 
onion culture. Catalog Free. All kinds of garden seeds 


at wholesale nd freight -repaid, 
Henry Field Se d Co., Box 10 Shenandoah, lowa, 














DOD. Sham 


I will give a lot of new 


hy free with every order I 
Buy and test. eturn if 
et O. K.—money refunded, 


Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
Y, Rockford, Illinois 


Seed Corn For Sale 


Don’t buy your seed corn before getting our 
booklet. We are growers of pure bred seed corn, 
and can give you better seed for less money than 
you can get elsewhere. Send Pe card for 
booklet. WOODLAND FARM, E. P. Myriand & 
Sons, Onawa, lowa. 


Seed Corn, Early Picked 


Grown from prize winning seed. Reid’s VYcliow 
Dent and Boone County White. Shipped on 
approval, Send for free catalogue. 

FRED E. DEATH ERAGE, Waverly, Ill. 


SEEDS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Medium Red clover, Mammoth clover, 
timothy, alsyke, Boone Co. White and 
Reid’s Yellow Dent tested seed corn. Send 
for samples and delivered prices. 
J.W. RICHARDS, 


Seed Gorn GOLDEN EAGLE 


standard varieties. Sept. picked, dried on hangers, 
best type and germination, crated $3.75, shelled, 
graded and sacked #2.75. Send for circular. 

Ww. Cc. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinote 























Ferris, En. 
REID'S AND 














GUARANTEED CLOVER SEED 
10WA GROWN, 99% PURE, 


/ double sacked, safe atrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices right. Ask for 
wholesale price listand big seed catalog Free. 
Henry Field Seed Co., Box 10 Shenandoah, Iowa. 


















giving full particulars. Write now and save money. 








Yields 140 Bu. to the acre () A I S 
Two Splendid New Varieties 

Wonder of che age. Big Money Growing New Oats 
from our Impo Canada Grown Seed. Extra 


Fine. Send for Free Sainples and 76-page Catalog 





A. GERRY SEED CO., Box 794, CLARINDA, IOWA 


H Mixed Timothy 
Clover, Timothy, Mixed Timgtty 
Grass, Dwarf Essex Rape, Seed Flax, Barley and oats. 
Seed Corn—Sliiver King, also Early Yellow Dent. 
Car lots feeding Corn and Oats, Special prices for 
early orders. Write today. 


The Hoffer Seed Co., Xora Springs, Ia. 


SOY BEANS AND TIMOTHY SEED 


Write for samples and prices. 
J. H. CRISWELL, New Boston, Ill. 


SW E E T SEED for winter sowing. White 


and yellow biennial cultivated 


C LOV E Fi i enn Prices & circular free. 
PT CREE NNW 


. Barton, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 


GOOD recleaned, not trrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 














ALFALFA 





THE BIG SCASH MONEYS CROP AND HOW TO GROW [T 


Don't think you can't grov grow Alfalfa. Alfalfa. You can. 
you need to know to get the big money. Crops 


NEW ALFALFA BOOK READY 


It is jammed from coven to cover with all the facts 
ebout Alfalfa. Tells why you have failed, how to suc- 
ceed. ives you the Zecrets of Alfaifa ineculation 
— LF oy verything g plain to you about Alfalfa grow- 
nq. 5 ‘ow do ane By “Nitragin” Bacteria, fae Pomme | 
Nobbe-Hiltner Eyoneen wine! many been tried’ poe 
and is a positive su ~ le who m: fail- 
ares for years, testify “75 aie bee wonderful results 
and success by using ‘‘Nitragin” Bacteria. The book cost 


Write GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN 


Anywhere, any climate in the U. S. grows Alfalfa 
it properly put in and inoculated right by the ames Nobbe-Hiltner Process. 


That’s the secres 
to$90anacre. Wetell you aboutitin our 

@ great deal to uce and its information is worth 

j At med of dollars to you. ‘Can’t get it too quick! 


JUST SEND 10 CENTS TODAY 


to cover cost of handling and mailing and get yourcopy 
by return mail. Why not start a soil enriching cam- 
peign on your farm?! We'll help you—tell you how to 
meet your soil conditions, Get our book now. The 
supply this is limited and the demand something 
enormous, eure of yourcopy. Send new—a dime 
or stamps wilido. Get posted now for spring planting, 


CcCO., Waterloo, lowa., Box114B 





ence, boiled down, is ready for you absolute! ~~ 


=e Best For Over 
™ 100 cars 


Four generations of fruit tree experi- 


of charge. 


Don’t experiment with fruit trees of unknowa productiveness, yp tere = 


Stark Trees always pay big. 


The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 


ality. 
fect Saeed of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery 


in America 


Why don’t you take advantage of our Special ean Depart- 
ment? All Advice Free to You. We send you free the best scien- 


tific methods of preparing your soil for bi 
how to prune your trees, give you best meth 


how to spray the Stark way. e m 
big money maker. Write us at once for 
fruit tree literature and statistics. Write today. 


est profits; show you 


St rk Bro’ $ NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., BR. R. No. 58, LOUISIANA, HO, 
a ‘A Record of One Liwndred Honorable Su juccesaful Yearsin Husinces 











A Bright New ewe Book: of 180 Pages for 1913 


Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 


Free of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 


| W. ATLEE BURPEE ¢ & Co., Burpee ® Buildings, Philadelphia 








Jan. 24, 1913. 





| Hearts and Homes | 


This department waa estahiished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer wili not be published. Address al! tnquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


Bending the Twig. 
“Other people’s drafts are drafts, 


our ewn are ventilation all the world 
over.” 


438 (18) 

















The other day a mother of a seven- 
year-old boy complained to a mother 
of a ten-year-old boy, stating that the 
ten-year-old had abused the younger 
child, and insisting that he be forced 
to promise her that he would not so 
misbehave in the future. 


“But,” said the mother of the older | 


boy, “Charlie, so the boys tel me, only 
held Joe to keep him from pinching the 
legs of the boys in front of him in line, 
and Joe boasted that he could do what 
he pleased, because if the boys inter- 
fered with him that his mother would 
tell the teacher.” 

“Isn't that just like a child!” and 
the indulgent mother of the smaller 
boy smiled. What her boy did was all 
right. If anyone resented his actions, 
the other boy was all wrong. 

During the holiday season we were 
walking down a crowded street. Im- 
mediately in front of us a well dressed 
lady with a girl of three or four years 
was making her way through the crowd 
of shoppers. Wherever they went, peo- 
ple turned and looked, scowling. Then 
we watched for the cause, and saw the 
pretty, dainty little girl reaching out 
and pinching everyone she could reach 
—the long hair of girls was tweaked, 
her hand slipped under the overcoats 
of men to pinch their TIegs, or she 
jerked violently at the clothing of 
women—her face all the while wear- 
ing the saintly expression of a_ per- 
fectly good little girl If anyone had 
taken the child to task. I fancy, from 
the arrogant face and bearing of the 
mother, that he would have been very 
soundly denounced for intimating that 
her cherub was not a cherub, but an 
imp. 

Sometimes it happens that the 
youngest son in the fami’y is the black 
sheep; often this is solely because 
the parents will not see the faults of 
the voungest, and make a!l the other 
children give in to him regardless of 
whether he is in the right or wrong. 
The youngest child is often lonely; 
he has no other little ones to play 
with, does not like to play alone, is 
not given any tasks to attend to. and 
the mischief which aeccmpanies idle 
hands follows. Perhaps he makes 
something or finds some‘hing which 
he wishes his mother cr the older 
children to admire with him in vain. 
Time spent in sharing the joy of a 
child’s achievements with him may 
Save time in patching vp his diificul- 
ties. for the average norma! child will 
have attention. If he can’t get it by 
being good, he will get it by being 
bad. He knows his mother will stop 
to pet him and comfort him if things 
don't go his way; the chances are that 
he has also found out that the older 
children will get the b’ame for any 
disturbance he may he has 
something to gain by being bad, if 
Virtue isn’t revarded. If the older 
children’s misdeeds are “nauglhiti- 
ness,’ ‘and the younger only “child- 
like.” sorrow will be caused to all. 

Stop thinking of every little misdeed 
of children as the beginning of a 
great wrong. It is very likely an ac- 
cident and a combination of circum- 
Stances such as may not happen again. 

“In chiding, remember’ Richter’s 
rule, and rebuke the sin and not the 
sinner. Remember that this is an 
imperfect wor'd; you are an imper- 
fect mother, and the best results you 
can hope for are likely to be imper- 
fect But the results may be so 
founded upon eternal prirciples as to 
tend continual!y to give place to bet- 
ter and better results.” 

The principle that the youngest can 
do no wrong is productive of trouble. 
Punish the sin in young or old. Do 
not Jet th: ell self of the youngest 
child occ’ undue proportion of 
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The Farm Girl in Town. 


If our farm readers are observant, 
when they enter a railway station in 
any of the larger cities, they may see 
a lady dressed in black, with white 
ties on her small bonnet, and wearing 
a large celluloid badge with the in- 
scription “Y. W. C. A.—Traveler’s 
Aid.” What is this young lady do- 
ing? Her eye constantly scans the 
station and platform. She takes par- 
ticular interest in young ladies and 


girls, and particularly in those who 


seem to be looking or waiting for some | 


one. She is a representative of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 


and her business is to see that strange | 


girls coming in from the country or 


from other places are taken care of, | 
directed to the place where they really | 


want to go, or directed to a good and 
respectable boarding place, kept from 
going where they should not, and pro- 
tected trom the rascals who prey on 
strangers. 

The young girl coming in alone from 
the farm or the little town, with no 
one to meet her, and perhaps without 
employment in sight, is fair game for 
the agents of evil resorts, who are al- 
ways watching for such girls. Satan, 
when it seems best to him, appears as 
“an angel of light,” and these young 
girls often fall in with men—polite, 
agreeable—who profess to wish to help 
them, and are then lured, if not to an 
evil resort, to places where they are 
compromised. 
we must say that 


under pretense of helping—offer these 
strange girls employment or lodging 
for a time; and with precisely the 
same result. 

We wish to make an appeal to fath- 
ers, and especially to mothers, that if 
it is necessary that your daughter go 
to the city to earn her living, don’t al- 


low her to go alone or with another | 
girl, if there are no relatives or friends | 


who will meet her and look after her, 
without first writing to the secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of the town or city. Tell 
her what train and road she will take. 
This secretary, without pay, will di- 
rect the Traveler’s Aid to look out for 
her, meet her at the train, see that she 
gets to her destination; or if she has 
not secured a posicion and boarding 
place, will take her to the Y. W. C. A. 
building, where she will be looked af- 
ter until she secures work. An effort 
will be made through their employ- 
ment bureau to secure her desirable 
work. 

Notwithstanding regard it 
as the utmost folly for any girl on a 
farm cr in a country town to come to 
any city like Des Moines, or even a 
quarter the size, without having se- 
eured employment beforehand, and be- 
ing very sure of the character of the 
employer. The parents who allow this 
take enormous risks. Country girls 
do not know the traps that are being 
laid for them. 

Who peys the deaeoness who per- 
forms this splendid serviee for the 
farmers of the country? The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, of 
course. But where does the azsocia- 
tion get its funds? From people who 


this, we 


believe in this work, which has many 


branches besides the one here men- 
tioned. The farmer, whether he has a 


daughter to send away from home or | 


not, could do no nicer thing at the be- 
ginning of the year than to enclose a 
dollar or more to the secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
of his nearest city, and thus contribute 
his part toward the protection of the 
daughters of other farmers, who come 
to the city 
even to shop or visit, if they come 
alone and are not met by friends. 

In our travels over the country, we 
have watched these deaconesses quiet- 


ly waiting, with an observant eye, for | 


a chance to protect girls that come to 
the ci-y: and we do not know of any- 
ohe who is doing a more noble work 
than this: nor do we know any insti- 
tution in the city that is doing better 


work for the young women of the Uni- | 


ted States than the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 
this association will go far toward the 


breaking up of the white slave traffic, | 


or the traffic in the virtue of young 
women, the existerce of which is a 
disgrace to American civilization, 





It is with regret that | 
often women—re- | 
spectable and refined in appearance— | 





to seek employment, or | 


The support of | 


ay 


Bake Less Often 


— Save Work and Fuel . 


Occident Bread keeps fresh * 
and moist and retains its fine 
flavor longer than any other 
bread. 

If you use Occident Flour 
you can bake a double batch 





makes bread which stays fresh longer than other bread because 
Occident is clean r than oth-r flour. Every kernel of the wheat ts 
positively washed and scoured by special machinery, and goes through 
more purifying processes than any other flour you can buy. 


this extra cleanliness we use none 
but specially selected wheat for 
Occident Flour—the choicest bread 


wheat grown. 


Costs More 
—Worth It 


Occident Flour costs you only 
a few cents more than ordinary 
flour but we GUARANTEE every 
sack to please you better than any 
other flour you ever used—for all 
baking—bread, cake and pastry— 
or pay back the price of the flour. 
Get a trial sack from your dealer and 


send for our free booklet, 
“Better Baking” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





The Guaranteed Flour 


of bread at one time. This 
saves the work and fuel cost 
of several baking days each 
month. 

Won’t you just test this on 
our Money-Back Guarantee? 





Besides 














Fashion Department | 

The following patterns are designed by the cele- 
brated authority, May Mantua. Any pattern will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents for each. 
Order by number and give size or age. The patterns 
are all mailed from New York and will require a 
week or more to reach customers. Write plainly 
and be sure to sign your name and address. Address 
all letters to Fashion Departwent, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa 

©ur Spring Fashion Book, size 154x104, 92 
pages with attractive cover, contains over 7 of the 
season's latest stvies and is the handsomest book of 
its ktnd published Price 10 cents, which tncludes 
postage charges for mail orders. 


A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT 
CAN EASILY EE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 




















t years, with or without shirrings at long 
waist line. No. 707 embroidery design 

No. 7695—Girl’s Dress, 1% to 14 years 
with three-piece skirt, with round or 
square collar, long or e!bow s‘eeves, high 
or low shield, with or without lacings. 

No. 7656—Boy’s Knickerbocker Suit, 2 
to 6 years, with round or sailor cellar 

No. 7697—Child’s Empire Dress, 1, 2 
and 4 years, with high er square neck, 
long or short sleeves, with straight lower 
edge: adapted to bordered raterial. 

The abcve patterns will be mailed t 
any address by the Fashion Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
eacn 

Be sure to sign your name, and give 


mumber of patteru aud size or age you 
want. 


ALUMINUM WARE. 

What is the best way to clean aluminur 
ware? A'uminum ware may be cleaned 
by washing in hot water with plenty of 
scapsuds. It may be pe.ished with a paste 
of jeweler’s whiting, which has been sift- 
ed to remove hard particles Paste may b+ 
made with soapy water or water and 
alcohol, or water and ammonia, added to 
the whiting. Spread paste smoothly on 
surface, and polish with soft cloth or 
chamois skin. Nickel and silver are pol- 
ished in the same way. Any good meta 
polish may be used. If the stain is very 
bad, polish with a good scouring powder 
If this fails, discolorations may be re- 
moved with a very diluted solution of 
nitric acid. Never use a'kalies, such as 
washing soda or potash, in cleaning alum- 
inum.—Home Economics Department 0: 
North Dakota Agricultural Colege. 





HOW TO TELL WHEN THE IRON IS 
HOT. 


How can one tell when the iron is hot 
enough for ironing? It depends upon th: 
fabric to be ironed. Linens and eettons 
should be ironed with a hot fron. Wool- 
ens and silk should be ironed with a mod- 
erately hot iron. Toe teH when an iron is 
hot enough, test it upon a rumpled piece 
of newspaper. If it smooths the paper 
without scorching. it is hot enough for 
cotton or linen. When the iron is too coe 
for ironing linens and eottons we'!, it is 
about right for ironing woo!lcus and silks 
—Heme Economics vepartment ef Nort! 
Dakota Agricultural College 


SORGHUM SYRUP 
I can satisfy youn tn price and quality. Pere goods 


J. M. BICKET, Traer, lowa 
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Our Weekly Sabbath Scheel Reseis| 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Flood. 


(Notes on the Sababth School Les- 
gon for February 2, 1913. Genesis, 6: 
9-12; 7:11-24.) 


“These are the generations of Noah. 


the result—the moral degeneracy of the 
Sethite branch wntil “Jehovah saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually’; and He determined 
to destroy the entire human race save 


none on the Asiatic side. It is worth 
while to bear in mind that portions of 
western Asia, which all agree to be 
the cradle of the human race, are still 
below the level of the ocean. For ex- 
ample, the Dead Sea is about 1,300 feet 
below sea level, the Sea of Galilee is 
about 60 Oor 700 feet, and the Caspian 
Sea about 80 feet. 

The flood, therefore, Was no miracle, 
but the result of natural laws, of which 
Noah was forewarned, and which were 
used for the great moral purpose of 
cleansing that portion of the earth de- 
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3. 5 . a 
I= ie JE If I If =I Te been covered over; that the north half | fication of the earth was complete. So 

[ of our side of the earth has been cov- | far as the human race had corrupted it, 

ered with a series of ice floods, and | it Was a new earth, with the remain- 


ing inhabitants of which, as we shall 
see in the next lesson, God enters into 
covenant. 

The objections to the once received 
theory that the flood was universal are 
insuperable. In the first place, it 
would have been entirely unnecessary. 
The object of the flood was to wipe out 
of existence a corrupt race; and there- 
fore it need extend no further than the 
race, which we have not the slightest 
reason to suppose had extended be- 
yond northwestern Asia. Second, it 
would involve a stupendous miracle; 


: A : - a filed by human corruption. Hence Pe- | and we have no right to assume a 
Noa! was a righteous man, and perfect pig end rng pest myoy = ter regards the flood as the purifica- | miracle when the flood can be ac- 
jn his generations: Noah walked with | Of Noah, the great-grandson Of Mnoch. | tion of the earth by baptism. (I Peter, | counted for on natural grounds. It 


God (10) And Noah begat three sons, 
Shem, Ha mand Japheth. (11) And the 
eart!) was corrupt before God, and the 
eariii was filled with violence. (12) 
And God saw the earth, and, behold, 
it was corrupt; for all flesh had cor- 
rupted their way upon the earth. 

“(11) In the six hundredth year of 
Noah’s life, in the second month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month, on 
the same day were all the fountains 
of the great deep broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened. (12) 
And the rain was upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights. (13) In the 
self-same day entered Noan, and Shem 
and Ham and Japheth, the sons of 
Noah, and Noah’s wife, and the three 
wives of his sons with them, into the 
ark, they, and every beast after its 
kind, and all the cattle after their 
kind, and every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after its kind, 
and every bird after its kind, every 
bird of every sort. (15) And they 
went in unto Noah into the ark, two 
and two of all flesh wherein is the 
breath of life. (16) And they that 
went in, went in male and female of all 
flesh, as God commanded him: and Je- 
hovah shut him in. (17) And the flood 
was forty days upon the earth; and the 
waters increased, and bare up the ark, 
and it was lifted up above the earth. 
(18) And the waters prevailed, and in- 
creased greatly upon the earth; and 
the ark went upon the face of the wa- 


The earth itself, Moses tells us, was 
polluted by the violence and corrup- 
tion of its inhabitants, corrupt because 
“all flesh had corrupted their way upon 
the earth.” 

Every reference made to the flood 
in the New Testament, whether by Je- 
sus, in Matthew, 24:38-39, or by the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
Chapter 11:7, or by Peter, in I Peter, 
3:20, II Peter, 3:6—emphasizes these 
two facts: the utter degeneracy of the 
antediluvian race, and the abiding 
faith of Noah, who is described by 
Moses as “a just man, perfect in his 
generations.” Man had failed in Eden, 
while in innocence. He had also failed 
under family or patriarchial govern- 
ment. He had learned nothing by his 
experiences of the consequences of 
evil; and yet God was long-suffering, 
and gave him 120 years, while the ark 
was being prepared, as a period of re- 
pentance. 

With this agrees in a most striking 
way the heathen stories of the deluge, 
especially the Chaldean, the only one 
of which we have a written copy. A 
record of this account, written in the 
ancient cuneiform (wedge-shaped) let- 
ters, and believed to have been writ- 
ten from two thousand to twenty-five 
hundred years before Christ, was, in 
1872, exhumed and translated by Mr. 
Smith, of the British Museum. It is a 
story said to be told by one of the sur- 
vivors of the flood to the monarch 
Isdubar, supposed by Mr. Smith to be 


3:31:) 

The question arises: If the physical 
cause of the deluge was the gradual 
sinking and subsequent uprising of 
that portion of the earth inhabited by 
the human race, how are we to account 
for the sweeping and general terms in 
which Moses describes it? Scripture 
is its own best interpreter. It is said, 
for example, that: all the countries of 
the earth came to Egypt to buy corn; 
that all the earth should be taxed; that 
the fear and dread of the children of 
Israel should fall upon all nations. We 
read in the accounts of the Jewish 
wars that whole nations were de- 
stroyed, and yet we have accounts of 
those who escaped. Our Bible is an 
Oriental book, and this is the Oriental 
mode of expression. 

This leads us to the third object 
of Moses; and that was to create an 
impression of the completeness of the 
destruction; in other words, how fully 
and completely the flood served its 
purpose. “All flesh died that moved 
upon the earth, both birds and cattle, 
and beasts, and every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, and ev- 
ery man: all in whose nostrils was the 
breath of the spirit of life, of all that 
was on the dry land, died. * * * 
And Noah only was left, and they that 
were with him in the ark.” The puri- 





would mean a double miracle: the 
creation of a body of water at least 
six miles in depth, and then the anni- 
hilation of it. The narrative itself 
plainly shows that the flood came not 
from any increase of water on the 
globe, but from the pouring in on the 
submerged land of water already ex- 
isting, from the ocean. With equal 
distinctness it tells us that at the end 
of a hundred and fifty days the process 
was reversed. Third, it would involve 
a stupendous miracle in the adapta- 
tion of every animal in tropical and 
arctic regions to the food and climate 
of Armenia. 

If we are to expect people to believe 
the Bible, we must not attribute to it 
teachings that it does not, with any 
reasonable interpretation, teach. We 
are apt to assume many things in con- 
nection with the flood which are not 
in the story itself. Many people im- 
agine that the ark rested on the sum- 
mit of Mount Ararat, which has from 
all time been covered witn a glacier. 
It simply tells us that it “rested on 
the mountains of Ararat,” which might 
be, as the ancients used the word 
mountain, anything from a foothill up. 
What it does say is that the water 
was fifteen cubits deep upon the earth, 
which is just about the amount of 

(Continued on page 144) 
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cash, balance C. O. D.—keep the goods 30 days, when 
they arrive—use them, enjoy them—then decide. Un- 
less fectly satisfactory, return and we’ll refund all 
you have and transportation charges both ways. 


the slow and gradual subsidence or 
sinking of the land for a hundred and 
fifty days, followed by the gradual el- 
evation of the land for about the same 
length of time. Modern science en- 


7. does really teach on this subject, it 
a would add much to their own spiritual 

rowth and their influence in the un- 
ieving world. 

rhis lesson prefaces the account of 
flood with a statement of the mor- 
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causes leading thereto. First, there 
narrated in Chapter 4 the constant 
oral degeneracy of the Cainite branch 
the human family, or seven genera- 
ns, until Lamech instituted polyga- 
and in the song of the sword 
ists of his fgreedom from punish- 
ment for murder, on the ground that 
Ss act was much less criminal than 
tiat of Cain. Cain murdered in cold 
hiood; Lamech puts in the usual mur- 
Cerer’s claim of self-defense. Next 
are tcld of the intermarriage of 

' Sethites, or sons of God, with the 
Cainites, or daughters of men; and 
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ables us to get a better idea of the 
flood than those for whom Moses first 
wrote the book could possibly have 
had. We know that the physical earth 
is but a thin crust, having about the 
same relation to its contents that the 
skin of an orange bears to the pulp; 
that the earth during all the centuries 
that have intervened has not yet 
reached an absolutely stable equilibri- 
um; that in some regions even today 
it is slowly falling and in others as 
slowly rising; that in the geologic 
ages there have been many upheavals 
and depressions; that our beds of coal 
are ancient forests that have sunk and 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Jan. 24, 1912, 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





30 spléndid ceck- 


hatching season. 


J. A. BERSON, Prop. 
$e. Sth hae. Selden, tt. 


Elm Hill Farm Rocks 


=a with quality 

200 Barred and fte Rock cockerels with lots of 
size and bone combined with best of shape and 
eolor. Write for prices and description of stock. 

J. E. GOODENOW,. Maquoketa, lowa 


Barred Piymouth Rocks 


Large well barred cockerels for sale at $1.50, $2.00 
and 83.00 each. Have bred them exelusively for 2 
years and have produced numerous high scoring 
specimens. Address 
Ww. S&S. AUSTER, Dumont, lowa 

RED-TO-LAY Barred Rocks. bred for eggs and 

vitality. business quality. Sires with records of 

212, 236 headed my pens 1912. Stock andeggs. Re 
duced prices. Henry W. Zehr, Washington, Ill. 

















ARRED Rock ceockereid, $2.00 each. None but 

the best will be shipped. Orders will receive 

prompt attention. Address W. B. Weir, Gilmore, 
lowa.; R. 3. 





VHOICE Barred Piymouth Rock cocKarels. Single 
birds. $1.75: im lets of 3 or more, $1.50 per bird 
E. A. Fricke, State Center, lowa. 


-_— strain White Rocks. (id and young stock 
at 01.0 and ¢2each. W. L. Seibert, Mt. Carmet, 
Illinots. 








ARRED Rocks, ©. K. strain; large, vigerous, ex- 
eellent barred cockerels and pullets, $2 and up. 
Mrs. Minnie MeConaughy. Martelle, lowa. 





IGH scoring Barred Bock cockerels, large bone, 
excellent barring and heavy laying strain, $2 
and ¢ 63. Mrs. W.L. Huss, Arispe, lowa. 





G 00D pure bred Barred er et Rock cockerels, 
I have quality. Write. J. Ht. Taylor, Mason- 
vile, lowa. 





UF F Rocks. farm raised, scoring to94. Cockerels 
for sale, #1.25 to $5 each. (. T. Mercer, Lenox, 
lowa. R. 2. 
ARGE, vigorous, 
4 Roek ceekerels. 





splendidly barred Plymouth 
L. B. LaRue, Forest City, lowa 
- SALE—Fishet White Rock cookerels. Some 

w3- poimt | birds. _Mn. Lon Johnson, Oakland, ka. 








] AR RED Rock coc kére Is. Fine laying exhibition 
strain, $2, 3 and 4. Mrs. Grace ( oon, Ames,la. 
E* E RGREEN mm Farm Wh ite Rock cockerels. 
4 Utility stock. D. L. Graham, Parkersburg, la. 
W HITE Rec ka, farm raised. Cockerels $1 each. 
Mrs. ¢ laude Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 





] \RRED ht oek coc kerels—large—three ¢2. 35. Mrs. 
5 Paulson, Harlan, lowa, Rh. ! 
] ss D Piymouth Rock coc kereis for 
L. DeYoung, Sheldon Tow i. 
DUCKS. 
se SALE—Renen ducks and drakes 
right Ed Dolan, Preston, Iowa. 


Prices 





>! RE fawn and white Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. 
1 Chas. Howell, Rockford, Lowa. 





L EGMORNS. 


OO 


S$. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


cockerels. bens and pullets. White Orpington 
cockerels and White Holland toms for sale 


JNO. C. MILLER, R. 2, Harlan, lowa 
A CHOICE LoT oF 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farin. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, 


Single Gomb Brown Leghorns 


Cockerels and pnilets. Single birds, half and dozen 
lots. Indian Runner ducks, pure white, egg strain. 


A. A. PENN, "Phone 87, ALTA, 1OWA 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


Cockerels all sold. Eggs in season. A. HODS- 
DON, Clarksville, lowa. 





Eggs in season. 


Beimond, lowa 











<! NGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, 64 per 100, 
sad Der 500. 5S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





RE Comb Brown Leghorns. Buy early and get 
choice stock. One dollar each, six for tive dol- 
lars. Cedar Lawn Poultry Farm, Everly, lowa. 
YOR S ALE -Good, healthy S.C. 
k corkerels, #1 each, 6 for #5. Mrs. 
son, Kirkman, Lowa. 





Brown Leghorn 
John Erick- 





] OSE and Single Comb White Leghorn cockere!s, 
x one for #1.25 or six for $6. Joseph Kappes, Jr., 
Ashton. lowa. 





Comb White Leghorns—Cockerels and 


NGL E 
Write your wants. Melvin Page, Madrid, 


ecg. 
Towa 





WYAN DOrTES. 
Large. well-marked 
Silver Laced Watts 
-ach or three for @5.00. Twenty-five years a breeder. 
©. M. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa. 








s" VER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sale. Ow- 
\ ing to change in location must close them out 
yon. S. Young, Greenville, lowa. 





pAR TRIDGE W agement tages ; farm raised 
stock for sale; eggs in season. . H. Reeder, 
Tipton, lows. | Fé 
yAR TRIDGE Wyar 
birds, Prices righ 

1 CUFF Wyandottes, both sexes, large, 
Geo M DeYoe, Mason City. lowa. 


this paper when writing. 





idotte cockerels for sale. Fine 
Chas. W. Hurst, Sac City, Ia. 











farm-raised. 


Eggmore Strain. 
Barred P. Reoks . 


erels mow forsaie - 





Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Overcrowding. 


Overcrowding chickens in the hen 
houses is one of the reasons many 
farmers’ wives look in vain for eggs 
during the winter months, and have 
sudden deaths from liver trouble in 
their flocks in early spring. A letter 
from a subscriber signing the initials 
W. I. N., says: 

“T have a flock of about sixty Brown 
Leghorn and Buff Orpington hens 
mixed, from which I have not been 
able to get any eggs during the winter. 
I have them housed in a house 10x16, 
with ventilator and three windows in 
the south. During the stormy weath- 
er, I keep them housed and give them 
about two quarts of wheat and the 
same of oats in the morning, and at 
noon I feed a mash of cooked potatoes 
and bran with a cup of beef scraps 
mixed. In the evening I give about 
fifteen to sixteen heads of kafir corn. 
They have plenty of grit and water. 
Am I feeding enough?” 

The habits of the. Brown Leghorns 
and Buff Orpingtons are so different 
that it is difficult to. properly feed a 
flock made up of both breeds. The 
birds are too crowded; instead of 160 
feet, which they now have, if given 
300 feet they would doubtless lay on 
the ration they are now getting, al- 
though that is only about two-thirds 
the amount which a flock of laying 
Buff Orpingtons would need to manu- 
facture eggs. We would advise re- 
ducing the flock until each bird has 
five square feet of floor space. The 
ration turnishes a good variety, but is 
hardly sufficient in quantity. 























Mating the Pens. 


Last month Christ- 
mas; this month, mating the breeding 
pens for early chicks. We need to 
guard against overmating the cocker- 
els especially, althouh it is’ possible 
to overmate cock birds as well at this 
season. Choose your very best bird 
for a special mating, but do not risk 
the season’s work with her on one 
mating. No one knows with certainty 
just how an untried mating will re- 
sult; possibly the first mating will 
“nick,” perhaps it will not. A good 
plan is to take the best hen you have, 
and mate her with one male for three 
or four weeks early in the season, 
mark her eggs, and you know from 
which mating the first chicks came. 
Then change the mating, using an- 
other male. For a week or so you will 
not know just which male is the sire 
of the chicks hatched from eggs laid 
during this period, but you know it is 
one of two mates, and after ten days 
you are sure chicks come from the 
second sire. Keep this mating a cou- 
ple of weeks and try a third, and then 
a fourth if the time permits, always 
marking the eggs, and punch-marking 
the chicks, to make, sure of the mat- 
ing. When a mating “nicks,” you have 
something definite to base your next 
year’s matings on. Every breeder 
wishes he knew the exact parentage 
of his best birds, but comparatively 
few farmers know. 

Calves and colts are months in ar- 
riving at the point where their owner 
has proof of their quality; yet a man 
will go to much expense and some- 
times travel long distances for a sire 
which has produced good stock. It is 
possible to have many chicks from one 
hen during a season, and to know in 
a year or less which of several lines of 
breeding is the best, yet many farm- 
ers pay no attention to carefully test- 
ing the comparative merits of males 
when several can be tested in a sea- 
son. 

We all have our limitations. Some 
can raise 100 chickens of good qual- 
ity; if they raise 500, they lose in 
quality what they gain in numbers. 
Others can give the same detailed at- 
tention to five lots of 100 chicks each, 
or 100 lots of five chicks each, that 
they can to a solitary hen with one 
brood of chicks. The best results come 
when we realize our limitations and 
do not try to go beyond them. It may 
look as if the woman who sits on a box 
in her chicken yard, inspecting the 
hens, catching and handling each pros- 


How time flies! 


+t. Pullets for sale. 





pective member of the breeding pen, 
and going over it section by section, is 
not doing her duty so well as a farm- 
er’s wife, as the woman who confines 
her efforts to the housework proper 
and the care of the children, but it 
usually happens that the farmer’s wife 
who takes time to look after the mat- 
ing as well as the rearing of the ehick- 
ens is the farmer’s wife who has most 
strength for her housework and family, 
and who turns off the most work in 
the house in addition to her care of 
the chickens. This for the reason that 
we all need some outdoor exercise, and 
caring for chickens is the surest way 
of getting it at all seasons. A wealthy 
lady, a sufferer from chronic indiges- 
tion, said to us: “I wish I had some 
work which would make me get out-of- 
doors. I am sure I would be stronger 
if I had; but since I am not compelled 
to go out, I can’t bring myself to face 
all kinds of weather when it is so easy 
to lie down and be miserable.” 

A flock of chickens for the sake of 
the egsg they lay won’t give the in- 
centive to get out that a flock of 
ehickens bred for beauty as well as 
eggs brings. There is always the 
chance of making exceptional winnings 
by breeding exceptional birds. This 
keeps up the interest of the farmer 
fancier as practical qualities only will 
not. 

Don’t leave the matings to chance 
this year; study the birds; mate them 
with an eye to producing the best they 
are capable of. Make a fad of it, thys 
benefitting yourself and flock as well. 





Poultry Notes. 


In choosing male birds, take a vig- 
orous fellow, thrifty looking, full of 
vim and energy. Comb and wattles 
should be well develo, ed for the breed 
and of good color. He must have a 
broad breast and back tv give room 
for the vital organs, deep body to give 
room for the reproductive organs. 
Breadth of body through the shoul- 
ders, measured across at the bottom of 
the hackle, proves ample respiratory 
and digestive organs. Rather short 
legs, set well apart, and a firm car- 
riage show vigor. The laying-breed- 
ing hen should be well built, symmet- 
rical, trim and neat; 
should not be perpetuated. In look- 
ing for a good milk cow, we choose 
one with a large barrel, indicating a 
capacity for handling a large amount 
of food. The same principle applies 
to the choice of a laying hen. She 
must have a large place in which to 
produce eggs. This requires a long 
back, deep abdomen, and well-spread 
legs. The egsg to be laid must pass 
between the pelvic bones, so we must 
have a wide spread between these 
bones. A heavy grain diet and lack 
of exercise will produce fat which 
clogs the internal organs and weakens 
the muscles. Over-fat will also pro- 
duce liver disease. In this disease, 
the comb, wattles and face remain a 
bright red, or take on a dull, bluish 
tinge from congestion; this sign of 
sluggish circulation shows over-full 
blood vessels. The appetite remains 
good, but the crop is seldom empty, 
even in the morning, if the liver is 
diseased. If killed, the liver is en- 
larged, of a deep red color, over- 
gorged with blood, shi: ing and greasy, 
and the intestines are inflated—signs 
of indigestion and flatulence. Treat- 
ment consists of green food, freshly 
gathered dandelions, leaves (when 
procurable), or, lacking the leaves, 
the sliced roots of the plants can be 
steeped in boiling water to make an 
infusion. Roots should be gathered 
in the summer and stored in a dry 
box, as they are very useful as a liver 
tonic for fowls in confinement. 








ORPINGTONS. 


defective shape. 


TURKEYS. 


M. B. TOM 


B. H. BODLEY, 


C. RHODE ISLAND Reds. In order to cle ii up 
41.35 <4 ee ee 
eac ‘or 8 on guaranteed. 

J. Boatman, Barnes City,. Lowa. ie, 





from lewa ‘eae 
brow winners. “> 
Newton, Ho wa 








B. and White Holland turkeys of a Missoust -ourt 
that haa won at = Te: 
Missouri and Kansas. Mrs. E. 


. Powell, ‘Hiset ng 
ville, Mo. seis! 





W 7 HITE —— turkeys. Better than ever ; ‘tha 
same old price—toums @i, hens ¢3. Mrs. H. i. R, 
Owens. Homestead, lowa. 





ere Bronze toms $3.50 each, one yearling 
: $4.50, Indian Runner drakes 6 for $5.00. Mrs. 
Fred Quire, Sully, lowa. 


oer a Bourbon Red turkey toms for «ale, 
Mrs. ae C. Stephenson, Route 11, Box 
‘it. Oneida, Dinots 


oe White Helland turkeys. 
hens. $3. 
Bethany, Mo. 


RONZE turkeys—Fine birds, toms and hens, 
Write fer prices. Mrs. 8. 0. Carson, Crawfords- 
ville, Lowa. 


URKEYS—Pure bred Mammoth Bronze, ciant 
strain. Prices reasonable. Mrs, W. BR. Allee, 
Searsboro, Iowa. 








Toms, “8: 
Prize-winners. Mrs. Jesse Frank, 











a Holland turkeys; farm bred, extra fine, 
sure to give satisfaction. Mrs. H. O. Shike, 
Adair. lowa. 


OR SALE—Mammotb White Holland turkeys; 
toms, 4; hens, $2.50. L. E. Hansen, Leland, Ia. 








= bred Bourbon Red turkey toms. Excellent 
quality. James Farrell, Bellevue, lowa. 





R SALE—Benrbon Red turkeys and Embden 
geese. A. V. Abrams, Dean, Iowa. 





F° SALE—White Holland turkeys, farm bred, 
E. B. Lund, Bex 1, Sacramento, Neb. 





JURBON Red turkeys all sold. Jesse Alexander, 
Altoona, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


$. C. Rhode Island Reds 


THOMPHKINS STRAEN 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa 


S.C. R. l. REDS 


Scored (by Shanklin) and unscored cockerels $1 to 
$10; pullets and yearling hens$i1tos5. Write, stating 
what you want to pay, to MRS. A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, lowa, 











OSE C. R. I. Red ceckerels, 21.25 and 81.50 

each; farm raised, good color; won first prize on 
cockerei at the N. Iowa Fair, 1912. J. Nissen, Meser- 
vey, Cerro Gordo Co., lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Reds, bred from sweepstakes and 
J silver cup winners; scored and unscored. Write 
me. H.S. Payton, Lynnville lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels and pul- 
lets, $1 to $3; extra good laying strain. Albert 
Hilleman, State Center, Iowa. 





C. R. I, Red cockerels $2, and some pullets at 81. 
e Two-year-old M. B. hens 85, toms @8. Mrs. E 
O. Dann, DeWitt, Iowa. 





OSE and Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels. Prices reasonable. Mrs. T. A. Gough, 
Bristow, lowa. 





XTRA fine R. C. 
31.50 to 83. 


R. I. Red cocKerels for sale from 
P. J. McAllister, Palo, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 
XTRA big boned, greenish glossy, black eyed 
Black Langshans, three for $5. Also prize win- 
ners. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hed- 
rick, Iowa. 





50 BLACK Langshan cockerels. high class birds, 
2) $2.00-85.00, guaranteed. Mating lists, show 
records. Bggs after January 20th. A. J. Schultz, 
Hilisbero, lowa, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In. 
dian Munner ducks. A fine bunch of 
young stock for sale. Quality good and prices rea- 
sonable. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 





QELL YOUR MONGRELS now and buy a $12 pen 
\ (male and four females), Columbian Wyandottes 
or Partridge Cochinse, and raise good stock. W. J. 
Casey. Knoxville, lowa. 





NHOICE Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Rhode 
/ Island Reds—cockerels, females. M. B. tur- 
keys. Mrs. Geo. Manning, Birmingham, Iowa. 





a 7 HITE Holland Turkeys, White African Guineas, 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ed. 


ANUARY reduction. Fine White Orpington, 
e White Rock cockerels. Indian Runner drakes. 
Frank Raasch, Bridgewater, lowa. 


Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 








ELVER Laced Wyandottes, Barred Rocks. White 
Crested Black Polish yearling and young stock 
for sale. WM. NEIERS, Cascade, Iowa. 





N AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms and Silver Laced 
Wyandotte cockerels. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Dyersville, Iowa, R. 20. 





300 * . C. BUFF Orpington cockerels and pullets, 
$1. 50 and $3 each; a few exceptionaBy good 
birds for #5. Our Buffs won 16 premiums at Mar- 
shalltown poultry show. H. Cavell, Haverhill, lowa. 





1 50 S.C. Buff Orpington cockerels for sale 
9) from imported and home bred birds, $1.50 each 
or4for’5. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa. 





7 ELLERSTRASS Crystal White Opringtons. A 
few extra fine pullets for sale. Eggs in season. 
Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. F. D., Ipava, 





three for 85. 
Grant Tip- 


Cc. BUFF Orpington cockerels, $2: 
Eggs in season. 
pett, Elizabeth, III. 





OCKERELS from world’s best strain S. C. Buff 
/ Orpington, $1.25—@2. Tilla Bales, Stockport, Ia. 





S C. BUFF Orpington cockerels, $2; eggs, $2 for 15. 
OO. L.W. Harkins, Menlo, Iowa. 





\OOR’S Buff Orpingtons of quality, $2t0%5. Harry 
/ Brown, Woodbine, I, 





CORED R. C. R. I. Red cockerels and Single Com 
\) White Orpingtons. Score cards furnished. G. D. 
Owen, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





OURBON Red turkey toms, #4 each. White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels, $1.25 each; 3 or more, $1 eac. 
Mrs. M. M. Starry, Webster, lowa. 





- RE bred Barred Rock cockerels and ge Ru - 
ners. Good ones, $1 each. Mrs. E. ollirs, 
Sigourney, lowa. 





OULOUSE geese, Pekin ducks, Buff Rock coc - 
erels. Mrs. Frank Martin, Clare, Iowa. 





OULOUSE geese, old pair, and Single Comb Blac 
Orpington cockerels and pullets. F. Blocker, 
New Hampton, lowa. 





OR SALE—Light Brahma pullets and cockere! 
A. C. Hanson, Inwood, Iowa. 





When writing to advertisers kindlj 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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And Up 


P famous 
achine—the incubator with 18 features 
es “periarity—the one ope that's ‘fret in hetching 
more chicks, larger chicks, sturdier chicks 
=the ficient and reliable machine 
. saemenr Oe yonacece that’s. 
cked by strongest guaran ever 
na ed behind a hatching machine. 

De *t delay but erder a Suceessful toda’ 

pave ~verything in yo en aes Sees a Ge 

~e y-making pou usiness with my 


SUGGESSF UL 
INCUBATORS —— BROODERS 
<a wilt even ~ far as to woe 


$25 Poul Course Fi FREE 


with each machine, 8 course Co! 
practical advice ever ave. It tells meh ap pre. 
duce poultry and eggs at a = eens 

bi sel! them to besé ad 









from ioe tee ry sora 
thing Beecessary te insure success. 
Dost & delay enother day but write NOW my 


taken to 


to make moan a eae 
ning. Write NOW, before you ley the paper ide, 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 
81 Second Street Des ta. 





log [a free. 
Ask about our yoyo 
peuliry and egge for hatehing Bi 


at lowest P ' 














from factory. years 
. Safe, sure, simple. oo 
triple walls, asbestos lined 


lamp, ’ 
mometer. Comes allset up, ready 
to start. Write for tree Catalog and 
Poultry Boyk. Address 
Mankato Incubator (o., Box 849, Mankato, & 


















Mendy Lee, the incubator of cer- 
2 is purely automatic. It measures 
= dapts moisture te 
front-poultry-bouse plan. Lee's scien 
titic principles show in bigger hatches, better chick, 
Bend for Sook explaining great new Lee features. 
Sizes up to 600 eggs. Try Germozone for chick health and try 
thrift. Also Lee's Lice Killer and Egg Maker. Al) books free. 
GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 








1141 Barney Street, Omaha, Neb. 
“Profitable Ler ag 
Latest Boo Finest published, "2s 
ractical facts, 180 beautiful pictures. 
Rosrte breed, hatch, feed and market by latest 
improved methods. All about world’s famous 


Runner Ducks and 52 Sper pure-bred 
This ——_— Le and lowest price list of best 
OE PREY’ tors, supplies, etc., only 5 cents. 
y°S POULTRY FARM, Bor 106, Clarinda, lows 





bee Fresh Frozen Fish 
—Herring in 100 lb. lots, 
$3.25. For larger orders send 
MY or special prices. Pike per 100 
Ibs., $10. Pickerel per 100 
Ibs., $7. Salted Herring. $3.50 _ a Ib. keg. SAM 
ERTSON, 18 N. 19th Ave. , Duluth, Minn. 

Re ference, St. Louis Co. State Bank’ 










DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, | 
Shetlan@ mies of all |] 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same H 
good quality as usual. / 


J, C. THOMPSON & SON | 
Jamaica, Iewa 
Successors to 
Cassipy & THOMPSON. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


LAND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
raised stock, with eggs in season. 
Send 2c for my vatua lustrated de- 
seriptive Poultry Book for 1913. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box632 Freeport, Ill. 


p55 BREEDS 2. =~. 
4 Geese, mr 3a 


also Incubators, —* a Collie 


lor large Ty book 
Incubator Catalog ana Priee 7d 
H.H. HINIKER. Box36 Mankato. Mina. 


48 BREEDS fnct. eccse ona “tur 
ducks, g and turkeys: 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful, 
iw Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices, 

America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c 
for large, fine, Nineteenth Annual Poultry Book. 


RB. F. WEUBERT, Box 808 MANKATO, MINN. 


} 50 Barred P. Recks for sale—Large boned 
—o and nicely marked. Sires scoring 90 to 92% 
show. A few good M. B. turkeys for sale— 
ge boned, stoale marked. In7 showings I won 38 
rata, 19 seconds, 4 thirds, 3 fourths, 2 fifths. Nothing 
hut first class stock shipped. Prices reasonable. 
W. WAGNER, Monroe, Iowa. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





State Aid for Poultry. 


The members of the Iowa state leg- 
lature will in all probability be 
asked to make an appropriation to as- 
sist in the development of the poultry 
industry. This aid will be asked along 
lines similar to that extended to the 
dairy and fat cattle industry. A good 
many of the legislators may, before 
giving consideration to the question, 
be of the opinion that poultry is of too 
small importance to be worthy of any 
assistance from the state. A little in- 
vestigation on the part of these will 
convince them of their error. 

The Iowa department of agriculture, 
in a table reeently issued, estimates 
the poultry and egg products of the 
state for 1912 at a value of $30,000,000. 
We venture to say that tiiis is very 
much below the value produced. There 
is no other branch of animal hus- 
mandry so universally practiced as 
that of poultry raising. Keeping of 
chickens is much more universal than 
is the keeping of eows, or a cow. There 
is no dweller in the village but what 
has a flock of poultry; nearly every 
inhabitant of the city whose back lot 
is sufficient to accommodate a pen of 
fowls has as many as his space will 
permit. Our poultry department at 
Ames has estimated that, with proper 
attention to the care of the fowls 
owned in the state, the annual product 
from them could be increased in value 
several millions without adding to the 
capital stock invested in poultry and 
plant. 

With the increase in value of farm 
lands, the old systems of agriculture 
are undergoing changes. Intensive 
farming must more and more take the 
place of the half tillage of wide acres. 
With intensive farming, the poultry 
industry will come into greater and 
greater prominence. Seventy-five dol- 
lars invested in chickens, which are 
given anything like proper care, will 
yield a much larger net revenue than 
$75 invested in aegood, average dairy 
cow. 

Our own experience is that the 
chickens will yield as much net rev- 
enue as double the sum invested in 
cows. Is it not worthy the serious 
consideration of our legislators, if, by 
the expenditure of a few thousand dol- 
lars per year in educational work, sev- 
eral millions can be added to the 
wealth of the state? The great need 
of state aid is not to assist fanciers, 
but to demonstrate to poultry keepers 
generally how to house and care for 
the poultry in the most economical 
and profitable manner; to assist in 
developing markets that recognize the 
value of strictly fresh eggs and prop- 
erly fattened and prepared dressed 
poultry. Such assistance will be a 
boon not only to the producers of 
poultry and poultry products, but to 
the consumers as well. 


The Best Egg. 


“Somehow eggs always taste better 
when they are bringing the most mon- 
ey on the market.” This is the com- 
mon experience of us all. When eggs 
are plentiful, they seem to lack the 
flavor which belongs to them when 
scarce. To be sure, when we get only 
enough eggs for our own use, they do 
not stand around long, absorbing odors 
of hen house or food, but the chief 
reason that eggs taste best when they 
are high is, in our opinion, that in the 
season of shortage which comes with 
the cold weather, there are fewer fer- 
tilized eggs, for the unfertilized egg 
is the cleanest and the best flavored. 

The spring is the natural mating 
time, and the natural breeding time; 
hence eggs are always more plentiful 
at this season, and, in many families, 
least liked. 

If the egg is fertilized, the germ will 
begin to develop immediately it re- 
ceives an incubating temperature. If 
it begins to develop and then dies, it 
decays, and the flavor of the egg is 
spoiled for the appetite that knows 
fresh eggs. 

There are vigorous males that re- 
main active through the winter, and 
both the hens and the eggs are better 
without their presence. Keep over 
only such males as will be needed for 
the breeding pens or for customers, 
and keep them to themselves. The 
quality of the eggs will be improved, 
the females will be better off, and the 
males in better condition and flesh for 
the breeding pen. 
is time enough to mate. 
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Write today for 
new Free Book = bs 
Incubators and Broode: 
everything about this dime, iabor a 


| 
il tl at HI 
direct 
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to you t from factory. 
‘day received. 


Old style machines use 
to be filled a day! tne X 





eter can be seen every minute 








“Built Different From 


bagonly proven wan periest | hea 

feature—cuts. flame at burner 

caring of lots salaailcnaart Boepeass 
! iy the X- ym 4 means less 

soa waste, no fil of lamp 

_ “cooking” exap_aiways pa 5 eat over 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK No. 


The pe Fwer Brooder 








oe, 
Mine lll 


Guaranteed to = ase you. Orders filled same 
reight prepaid anywhere? 
- Seti aieeeenetion. of off toa ha’ 


new principle, from the old style, wasteful machines, 
bas lamp underneath, in the center, whveelt ecg ht te bo-and s not 
on the side w ne perfeet on De maintained. With 


lamp underneath X-Ray’s core hee al heat—always at 
Fo pa ‘hatebing temperate "s lid has = snd Oana panels tuermom: 
without raising to) 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


t regulator. Our em 
when. 


Price on X-Ray Incubators and 


tor. cake every ae ety raising, Get free book today. 





Hh " : 
No agents—no dealers. 


of the lamp. 
ot to hater and lump hea. 
Incubator is built — an enti 
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Still Less Than $10 







400,000 is quite an 
army of people to use one make of 
incubator. It’s morethan several other 
concerns combined have sold! What’s 
the reason? Johnson’s Old Trusty is 
a veal hatcher. It has everything an 
incubator ought to have and nothing 
it should zo¢ have. And just because 
Johnson sells so many every year he 
can afford to take asmaller profit than 
any other manufacturer. That’s why 
his price this year is still /ess than 
$10, for the greatest, most successful 
hatcher ever built, 


and 400,000Chicken , 
\ Raisers Have Proved / 
The Quality of 


Johnson’s 
Old trusty 


Freight Prepaid —30 to 90 Days’ Free Trial 
Money Back and 10 Year Guarantee 


The Johnsons have sold over 400,000 Old Trustys on that plan. Started, 
with 65c capital—built the firs: Trusty fo 
Their own experiences and the combined experience of their cus- 

tomers are centered in his new 1913 poultry guide. Send your name 
in to Johnson now and get your copy of this great book. Worth a 
dollar of anybody’s money—but free to you without obligation. 
Shows over 300 photogra 
materials Ly construction. 
ol 


























first Old r their own use.” 










phs—telis all about the Old Trusty’s 
Don’t you want the book 
farm people help write? Send your name on 
























Early in January 





Incubator 


) See whole interior thru 


double-double glass top. 
Tank holds month’s supply. 


Hone Filling to a Hatch 


th dth of a 
; Phong actson = double heating sys- 
tem uses a!} the heat--none escapes, none 
wasted--hatches on one gallon. Automatic 
ventilation. Egg turning semi-automatic. 
Roomy nursery, thick wood case, enamel 

mahogany steel covering. Anyone can use 
it. Big hatches certain and cheap. Low 
digect prices. Send for Catalogue No. 11 


Rayo Incubator Co. 

























“PROFITABLE Poultry and Egg 
Production” —the Cyphers J 
Year Book for 1913—full of practi- 
cal, money-making suggestions %& 
Also illustrates and describes 


INCUBATOR end 
Cyphers BROODERS 

The World’s Standard Poul- 
try Equipment, and explains 
Cyphers Company Free Bul- 
letin and Persona! Letter gm 
Service. Write for Cyphers 
Book today. 





973 South 13th St OMAHA, NER 
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UVES 
National Rotary Harrows For Plows 


It will surprise you to know the low price that 
we are quoting the first 10 farmers in each town- 
ship on our famous Rotary Harrows for Plows to 
quickly introduce them. We refund the purchase 
price and pay freight charges if not satisfactory. 

75.000 in use and sales doubling each season. 

Pays for itself on first five acres plowed. 

Guaranteed to increase yield 20 per cent. 

The new way of harrowing as you plow proved 
to the farmers last season that it saves time, 
labor and money iu prepsring the seed-bed. Write 
us todey for special introductory prices and cir- 














culars. 
Le Rey, lilinots 
subject published. Used as text book 
tions, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
about ‘ Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., 

1913 copyrighted edition just off the 

oy pte Agricultural Colleges. 

Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want 

down for the practical farmer. Tells ‘‘How to 
Make Silage”’—"’ How to Feed Silage’’—“*How to 
Build Silos” —“Silage System and Soil Fertility” 
Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 
Send for your copy at once. Enclose l0c in coin 
or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


press. Most complete work on this 

to know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- 
—“Silage Crops In Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
Sliver Menufecturing Co., Salem, Ohio 





You throw away half 
of your corn when 
you feed without an 


INDIANA SILO 


Only about half of the 






———a 





food value of your corn 
crop is in the grain. The 
rest is in cobs, stalks and 
leaves. The Indiana Silosaves all this 
and gives you summer forage all year 
round. 25,000 farmers have proved it. 


Write for Booklet. Address nearest office 
INDIANA SILO CO. 


Arfersen, Ind. Des Moines, Ian. Kansas City, Mo. 
* 384 Union Bidg. gg4 Indiana Bidg. 934 bilo Bidg. 
In Dairy 


Fresh Air Barns 
Boosts Profits! 


Send for free book about King Aerator. 
fells how it draws out foul, impure, moisture- 
aden air—letsin fresh, pure air. Helps pre- 
vent tuberculosis and other diseases, 

‘revents moisture forming on ine 
side of roof —nodamp ness or drip- 
ping. Increases health of stock 
—they give more milk on less 
‘eed—put on flesh and muscle, 

‘revents barn decay. The 


XING AERATOR 


hould be on all buildin; 
where good ventilation 
eeded. Built of best mae 
erials on_ scientifically 
orrect principle. Get 
tree book an 
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FACTORY PRICES 
YOURS ay 


The famous WITTE 


Gasoline Engine, built 

for 43 years by Ed. Witte, : 

master engine builder,now sold direct to you. 

The standard engine of America, with every im. 

provement up-to-date—detached linders, verti- 

cal valves, etc.—the entire engine *ked up by a 

— Papse ¥ uveaten. Just think! It takes 
© get the money-savi factory ces 

on &4 styles and sizes. Save money ! ot at 

once for FREE TRIAL OFFER and catalog. 

State style and size wanted. Address 

_ WITTE IRON WORKS Co. 
1537 Osekiand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


SILOS— 


From Factory 




















to Farm 
Our Silos made of best ma- 
terial. Shipped on appro- 
val. Don't acceptif not ex- 


| 
4 actly as represented. Buy 
« direct and save #25 tw 815 
on the cost of your Silo. Pos- 
tal card brings free catalog and price list. 

Write today. 

INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
282 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul. Minn. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, 
we bope he wil! write us. 

















Bigness of Uncle Sam’s De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


One June evening, in Washington, 
D. C., I had the good fortune to be in 
Secretary Wilson’s apartments, at the 
Portland, listening while he talked of 
the things which he had seen happen 
during the past sixteen years. It was 
interesting to watch the secretary in 
his easy chair, his canny Scotch face 
assuming for the moment a reminis- 
cent expression. He had enjoyed be- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture. The po- 
sition had given him opportunity to 
realize plans about which he had 
dreamed for years. He had not had 
much scientific training, but he as- 
sumed that scientists had learned a 
great many things which probably 
would be of help to farmers. And so 
when he became secretary, he got io- 
gether as many first-class scientists 
as he could and set them to work on 
practical problems. “And congress 
has always given me more money than 
I could use. All I needed to do was 
to go around and tell them how much 
I needed, and I always got it. I have 
sent all over the world for plants to 
help the American farmers. All over 
the world.” 

The secretary asked me how the 
Agricultural College at Ames was get- 
ting along. I told him that the boys 
were behaving much as usual. He 
replied that it was very hard to keep 
a bunch of live boys at college always 
headed up-stream. He went on to 
talk about scientists in his depart- 
ment, and I inferred that he found it 


almost as much trouble to keep a 
“bunch” of scientists headed _ up- 
stream as it is college boys. Most 
scientists don’t like to make their 


work of immediate practical value. The 
secretary compels them to do so. He 
tells certain men to write certain bul- 
letins and to get them done right 


away, so that farmers can get the 
benefit of the work they have been 
doing. He will not let his scientists 


write papers or work for money out- 
side of office hours. They must give 
all their thought to working for Uncle 
Sam or else in relaxation, to be ready 
to work harder the next day. 

“One scientist who has done good 
work for me is the man who learned 
how to vaccinate for hog cholera. An- 
other one of my men learned an in- 
teresting thing the other day, when he 
found that a certain kind of bacteria 
causes crown-gal] in plants, and that 
crown-gall is much the same as can- 
cer in animals. 

“What do you think of my Bureau 
of Soils?” asked the secretary. ‘“Do- 
ing good work there, aren’t they?” 

Then he talked about the great work 
Doctor Knapp did down south, and 
how interested the southern boys be- 
came until they grew more corn than 
their fathers; and their fathers then 
watched how they did it and learned 
to become better farmers. We are 
starting a similar line of work now 
in the north.” said the secretary. 

“The chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry is a good man,” said the sec- 
retary. “He knows what I want, and 
does things so as to get results. But 
all my men are good men. Only one 
man has caused us any great trouble. 
He tried to build up himself, and not 
the department, and now he is no 
longer with us.” : 

Sugar beets have been something 
of a hobby with the secretary. During 
the last sixteen years the Department 
of Agriculture has carefully studied 
the sugar beet industry, and has point- 
ed out the best soil and climate for 
sugar beets, as well as the best meth- 
ods of growing them. Sixteen years 
ago, scarcely any sugar beets were 
grown in the United States. Today, 
a half-million acres are being grown, 
from which 700,000 tons of sugar are 
being made. If she wishes, the United 
States can produce her own sugai. 
When that time comes, we must give 
a large part of the credit to the help 
given by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture when “Tama Jim” 
was Secretary of Agriculture. 

Secretary Wilson has done good for 
the farmers of this country in a way 
the farmers of no other country have 
been done good by. He has done the 
unusual thing of gathering together 
fine scientists and making them work 
on the problems of the practical farm- 
er. When he leaves the Department 
of Agriculture to come back to Iowa 
in March, American farmers will have 
lost one of their friends from his of- 
ficial position. It will take a big man, 
in thorough sympathy with the prac- 
tical farmer, to do the work of Sec- 
retary Wilson. 

Secretary Wilson impresses me as a 
man of lovable, human nature. And 
he loves men and boys. Iowa will be 
glad two months from now to welcome 
back to private life one of her leading 
citizens. 

After leaving the secretary’s apart- 
ments, I got definite figures on the 
growth of the department during the 
last sixteen years. There are thirteen 
bureaus which work under the secre- 
tary. The two biggest bureaus are the 
bureaus of Plant and Animal Industry, 
employing from two to three thousand 
men each. One division works on noth- 
ing else than sending out bulletins; 
during the last sixteen years it has is- 
sue 250,000,000 bulletins; every day 
this division gets 7,000 letters request- 
ing bulletins. The Weather Bureau 
employs 2,000 men, whose business it 
is to keep records and send out warn- 
ings of sudden changes in weather. Al- 
together, 13,858 men are now employed 
in the Department of Agriculture, as 
compared with 2,444 when Secretary 
Wilson first began his work. To en- 
able these men to do their work prop- 
erly, it now takes $25,000,000 a year, 
as compared with $3,000,000 sixteen 
years ago. A big thing is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Secretary Wil- 
son has built it up until it is now really 
too large for any one man to manage. 

There is a chance that one of you 
boys who is reading this story will 
some day be Secretary of Agriculture. 
Most of our secretaries of agriculture 
will come from the corn belt, because 
here is where the great farming wealth 
of the United States lies. I hope that 
this future Secretary of Agriculture is 
living on a farm, learning by actual 
experience just how it feels to do 
chores day after day; coming in con- 
tact year after year with the thousand 
and one little things which make farm 
life disagreeable, and yet appreciating 
the fine things about farming. By the 
time he is fifteen, this future Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should know some- 
thing of how it is that plants and ani- 
mals grow; he should know how to 
manage the soil so as to bring the 
largest crop yield, and at the same 





time know why it is that such Man- 
agement gives good returns. As € 
gets older, this future Secretary of 
Agriculture should be especially inter. 
ested in farmers’ clubs and the rural 
church. He should observe how it is 
that farmers may be brought together. 
But this future secretary must algo 
know something about the town man’s 
problem. If he is to fill such an jm. 
portant position, he must see that the 
farmer and business man may work 
hand in hand. Things must be so ar. 
ranged that the city man can have 
food at a reasonable cost and the iarm. 
er can have manufactured products at 
a fair price. This future secretary 
must constantly be thinking of the 
best way to make farm life attractive, 
This boy who is to be Secretary of 
Agriculture will not be thinking of 
any such a position now. He will be 
too busy playing and working hard. As 
he gets older, he will always have 
practical jobs to take up his time, but 
all the time our future secretary wil] 
be reading and thinking and wonder- 
ing how it is that farmers may lead a 
more enjoyable life. Probably he wil] 
go to an agricultural college; when he 
gets through he may go back to the 
farm, but will more likely go into pol- 
itics, or become an agricultural pro- 
fessor. Perhaps he will become a 
county expert, or maybe he will work 
at organizing the farmers. It would be 
rather interesting to see that boy, 
Probably he is just about such a boy as 
you; in fact, you may be the boy. 











Weigh your grain, stock and coal your: 
know positively you’re getting a square 
a 


Know You’re Right 






The McDonald Pitless Scale 

weighs accurately every day in the year. 
Protected bearings cannot freeze. No pit 

required — everything above ground. 

Steel frame — steel joists—10 year guarantee. 
U.S. Standard. Used fur weighing 
U.S. Mails. Flying Dutchman 
Dealers seil them. 

FREE BOOKLET. Write today. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Dept. 99 MOLINE, ILL. 














SAVE MONEY ON YOUR HARNESS 

Order direct from the manu- 
facturer. I have been in the 
harness business for 87 years, 
I sell direct to the user at but 
one small profit. I save you 
all the middlemen’s profits. 
Mv fully illustrated catalog is 
just off thepress. Write for it today. 

JAMES LUNDON, Harness Manufacturer 
4th and Charles Sts. Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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| Read this letter sent to me from P. #. Sells, of Garwin, lowaz 


i “We wore out a high-priced 


separator which is 


the only kind we ever had and I would not give this Gal- 
loway fora half dozen high-priced separators, and 
they sold me their No. 1 for $65.00 and asked me over 
$100.00 for tke size of your No. 14, so I saved $45.00 by 
buying your No. 14 and think we have a better one.” 
I have hundreds of other letters to prove that the Galloway 


Bath- 


noi Cream Se 


arator 


is the equa! of any on the market at any price, and I save you 620 to 645 cash. 


I give you 30 to 90 da: 


ys’ free trial to prove quality. “I bave never found one as 


well constructed, as close a skimmer” is the comment of Cornelius M. Hunter, of E! Reno, Okla, 
Theodore Casper of Dodgeville, Wis., says he “wouldn’t trade it (the Galloway) for any of those high- 
riced separators.” So,any way you look at it the Galloway takes the banner for Quality and ce. 
end a postal today for my separator book—my special offer to 10 or more men in every township, 
and I will also send my big aed catalog of m: — line, new complete, truthful, 
today. dress 


convincing—all free and postpaid. Write me 
Wm. 


Galloway, President, THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO., 


113CW Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 


Stocks on hand at Kansas City, Council Bluffs, St. Paul and Chicago, Prompt shipments. 











DESMOINES 
SILO | 


ageby wind. Other buildt m 


DES MOINES 
509 New York Avenue 





Built for Permanence 
First Cost Is the Last Cos 


Creosote dipping adds, according to Govern- 
ment reports, 17 to 20 years of life to the Silo. 
That is the reason the Des Moines Silo is dipped 
in creosote. A special dipping plant was built at od EY 
great cost to add this feature to the already su- : 
perior constriction of the Des Moines Silo, 

The creosote penetrates into the wood covering every clieck and going 

deep—making the wood absolutely impervious to moisture, thus preventing 

rot and in a large measure Overcoming the shrinkage and swelling due to chang- 
ing atunospheric condition. Itis never necessary to paint the Des Moines. 

Des Moines Silos are equipped with spring lugs that overcome the last possi- 
bility of the hoops becoming loose. The Des Moines Triple Anchor System and 
three inside hoops are the bestin the world. Positive insurance against dam- 

ngs May go but the Ides Moines Silo will stand. 
The story of the Des Moines Silo is told in a book that wil! be sent free. 
LO & MFG. COMPANY ; ¢ 
Des Moines, Iowa. 7 oe 
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[THE DA DAIRY 


ders are invited to contribute their experi- 








etoltuis department. Questions concerning dairy 
eae nt wail be cheerfully answered. 
— 

4 
A Great lowa Cow. 

Up in Bremer county, lowa, not far 
from ‘he sugar beet factory, is one of 
the best cows in Jowa. During the past 
year sue produced over 25,000 pounds 


of milk and about 840 pounds of but- 
ter-fa This great production gave 
her first place in the Marsh contest, 
which closed several weeks ago. Mr. 
Nelson, a well-known Holstein breed- 
er, owns the cow. 

The most interesting thing about the 


co. is not the fact that she produced 
the enormous quantity of 25,000 pounds 
of milk in a year, but rather the feed 


that was given to enable her to make 
a record. Following is an item- 


such 
ized account of the feed bill: 
84 tons of fresh beet pulp, at 

60 centS POP GOR .iccccccvcsic $ 5.10 
4 tons of silage, at $3 per ton.. 12.00 
1% tons of ee at $18 per 

fOR canoes ‘elves edveee eee 
1,500 pounds. ‘of "bran, at $25 

per tON ..cccrcccveces discicwa* BOOED 
1,200 pounds of ‘gluten feed, at 

S26. NOP WOM 3 %s:54's s.coeaees 18.75 
400 pounds of Ajax, at $32 per 

GON. ain Res saa we ees ene hase 6.40 
400 pounds of cottonseed meal, 

at $40- per-tOM i660 2s e490 8.00 
16.0 pounds of corn meal, at 

S16 Her WON) scam aicse se s.cer eis 8.00 
46 bushels of oats, at 30 cents 

DEP PUBIC! vis ais < win/ess oe scan SOU 
Pasture for eight months, “at 

S325 OE TROMUNE ion4.5 o's, 0's 61015 210 10.00 

Total feed expense ......... $12 


But in return for’this $128 worth of 
feed she produced milk worth, at 10 
cents per gallon, a total of $317. Or, 
if the value of the skim-milk is not 
considered at all, and only the butter- 


fat. then at 30 cents per pound for 
but er-fat, she produced $252 worth of 
milk products. Her calf being a pure- 
bred Holstein, sold for $225. This cow 
gave great returns on her feed. But 
she should, for she is a grand-niece of 
Colantha 4th’s Johanna, who. for a 


number of years, was the world’s rec- 
ora cow, 

Being curious as to whether or not 
this great cow really utilized her feed 
best advantage, we reduced all 
the feed she consumed to what is 
known as feed units. This system has 
been devised by many years of care- 
ful experimenting in 
way and Sweden. For instance, one 
pound of corn meal is given a feed 
value of one unit; 12.5 pounds of beet 
pulp is supposed to equal one unit; .8 
of a pound of cottonseed meal, .9 of a 
pound of gluten feed, 1.1 pounds of 
acs and 6 pounds of silage are re- 
spectively supposed to be equal to one 
unit. In one day, on good pasture, a 
Holstein cow is supposed to be able 
to consume about eight units. Know- 
ing these facts, and using a little arith- 
metic, we found that this cow con- 
sumed a. total of 12,422 feed units. 
Probably not another cow in all lowa 
consumed so many feed units as this. 
For each 100 feed units she returned 
6.5 pounds of butter-fat. Now, it hap- 
pened that up in Wisconsin a year ago 
careful account was kept of 158 Hol- 
sicin cows. It was found that they ate 
an average of 7,913 feed units, and pro- 
duced an average of 6.36 pounds of 


to the 


buiter-fat per hundred feed units. In 
this same experiment in Wiscomsin, an 
account was kept of 1-/ Guernseys, 
Which consumed an average of 6,420 


feed units, and produced an average of 
6.55 pounds of butter-fat per 100 feed 
uniis. The fifty-three best Holsteins 
in this Wisconsin experiment produced 
an average of 7.15 pounds of butter-fat 
100 feed units. 
e must conclude that this great 
‘a cow is nothing extraordinary in 
economicad usé of food. The un- 
il thing about her is her ability to 
great quantities of food and at the 
e time use it fairly economically. 
t the size of a cow has much to do 
\ the economy of her food produc- 
is proved by this same Wisconsin 
eriment. Those cows weighing over 
) pounds produced an average of 


In Oo Oe ee 


ine- 


+ 


Denmark, Nor- ‘ 





7.62 pounds of butter-fat per 100 feed 
units, while those weighing less than 
1,000 pounds produced an average of 
about 5.6 pounds of butter-fat per 100 
feed units. 





Dairy Cow Ration. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Piease tell me what ration to feed 
dairy cows when I must depend on 
corn fodder for roughage, and have 
the following grain feeds: Ear corn 
at 54 cents per hundred; oats at 75 
cents; bran at $1.25; wheat at $1.38; 
oil meal at $1.75; dried beet pulp at 
$1.30, and gluten feed at $1.25. The 
gluten feed claims the following analy- 
sis: Protein, 20 per cent; fat, 2 per 
cent fiber, 8 per cent. The tag on the 
dried beet pulp gives it a guaranteed 
analysis of not less than 8 per cent 
protein, not less than 1 per cent of 
crude fat, not over 20 per cent of crude 
fiber, and 60 per cent of sugar and 
starches.” 

At the prices mentioned, a pound of 
protein or milk-forming material in 
corn costs 10.9 cents; in oats, 9 cents; 
in wheat, 15.9 cents; in oil meal, 6.1 
cents; in bran, 11.7 cents; in gluten 
feed, 6.3 cents, and in dried beet pulp, 
19 cents. A pound of heat and fat 
formers in corn costs .9 of a cent; in 
oats, 1.3 cents; in wheat 1.9 cents; in 
oil meal, 3.5 cents; in bran, 2.5 cents; 
in gluten feed, 2.1 cents, and in dried 
beet pulp, 2.6 cents. 

Analyses and prices of feed alone 
considered, the most economical grain 
ration would be one of corn and gluten 
feed. Although such a ration might 
be perfectly balanced, we would not 
consider it a good milk producing ra- 
tion, for the reason that the gluten 
feed, corn and corn fodder are all 
heavy feeds, having a constipating ef- 
fect upon the digestive system. More- 
over, in such a ration all the protein 
would come from the corn plant. Ex- 
periments indicate that the protein of 
corn is not of the very best quality, 
and in some cases will not nourish ani- 
mals properly. 

Of the feeds mentioned, an excellent 
grain mixture for dairy cows receiv- 
ing corn fodder as their only rough- 
age would be 75 pounds of corn meal, 
75 pounds of ground oats, 100 pounds 
of dried beet pulp, 150 pounds of oil 
meal, and 150 pounds of gluten feed. 
Of this mixture we would feed one 
pound daily for every three or four 
pounds of milk produced. This feed 
mixture should produce excellent re- 
sults. The main objection to it is the 
large number of different feeds. 

Most farmers think it is too much 
trouble to buy three or four different 
kinds of feed and mix them. It also 
may be objected that this mixture is 
too expensive. The oil meal, beet pulp 
and gluten feed raise the price of the 
mixture per hundredweight to about 
$1.25, as compared with 75 cents per 
hundred for ground oats and 54 cents 
per hundred for ear corn. For feeding 
in connection with corn fodder, we re- 
gard this mixture as worth nearly 
twice as much, pound for pound, as 
corn or oats. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use some such feed mixture as we have 
suggested in the foregoing, and that he 
vary it slightly from time to time, ac- 
cording to the appetites of his cows, 
and the variation in the milk flow. 


Caked Udder. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“TI have two cows that have trouble 
with caked udder every time they be- 
come fresh. I have milked and greased 
them two weeks before they had their 
calf, but I seem to be unable to help 
them. As they are exceptionally good 
milkers, I would like to know what I 
can do for them.” 

Exceptionally good milkers are es- 
pecially likely te have udder trouble. 
Since we do not know just how se- 
verely our correspondent’s cows are 
affected with caked udder, we can not 
give him definite advice, but the fol- 
lowing suggestions will probably help 
him: 





A week before calving time, reduce 
the grain ration by about one-half, and 
for a week after calving time feed a 
small grain ration. Bran is an espe- 
cially good feed to give at this time. 
Cows which are liable to caked udder 
should be carefully housed both be- 
fore and after calving time, Their 





stals should be carefully Bedded, so 
their udders will not rest on the’ cold 
floor. Pains should. be taken to see 
that their udders are not stepped on, 
kicked, or in any other .way bruised. 
If the udder shows signs of tenderness 
before calving, it should be milked out 
and an ointment made by mixing two 
ounces of fluid extract of belladonna 
leaves with four ovnces of poke root 
and eight ounces of soap liniment or 
lard should be rubbed into it thor- 
oughly. 

If, in spite of these precautions, 
caked udder develops at calving time, 
a physic of a pound of Epsom salts 
and an ounce of ginger, in a quart of 





warm water, should be given. Put this 


in a long necked bottle and pour it 
down the cow’s throat, tak*-.g care not 
to hold the cow’s head above the level 
of her back, or to twist it around to 
one side. It is also well to give a 
tablespoonful of powdered saltpeter in» 
the drinking water twice daily. As an 
application to tne udder it is well to 
put on hot bran poultices. A good. 
way to do this is to pass a sheet 
around the udder and tie it over the 
back, and then put in the poultices be- 
tween the sheet and the udder. 

Reducing the grain ration, combined 
with careful housing, frequent milk- 
ing, and massaging with a good oint- 
ment will prevent practically all cases: 
of caked udder. 











upon request if you mention this paper. 
Write to nearest office. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Merit Confidence 


CONFIDENCE is one of the most important and satisfac- 
tory considerations in every act and interest in life. 


‘ There is nothing the dairy farmer buys that is of as great 
importance to him as the cream separator, which SAVES or 
LOSES money in — and quality of product every time 

, e puts milk through it, TWICE A DAY 
365 DAYS IN THE YEAR, and lasts from 
six months to twenty years according to the 
durability of the machine. 


Hence the importance of only making 
so serious an investment with COMPLETE 


CONFIDENCE that you are buying 
THE BEST and that which will LAST 
LONGEST. 


Every man who knows what a cream 
separator is knows that this is true of the 
DE LAVAL, the original and for thirty 
years the “WORLD’S STANDARD” cream separator. 
body may CLAIM as much for some other separator, but no 
buyer can possibly have equal CONFIDENCE in its being so. 

The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions are ably 


discussed by the best authorities, isa book that every cow owner should have. 
New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed upon reques: 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Some- 


Mailed free 


SEATTLE 
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Lansing Silos 


This Famous Door Makes 
Silage Feeding Easy 


The most important part of a silo is the door. 
depends your convenience and safety in eve 
why 20 stloon earth can compare with the 
for genuine satisfactory service. Think of the conven- 
ience of keeping your silo doors closed air-tight the 
year around. Protects yoursilage from freezing in winter 
and drying out in summer. The Hinge Doors can be 
opened and closed with one arm easier than your barn 
doors. Doors can’t bind, sag, stick or freeze Hill 
in, because they set against the om uit 


construction than you ever 

believed possible, 

Malleable 

fron ladder 
‘ormed by the big 

Lr yg makes the safest 

ever put on any 


= ipches for hand 
and foot hold; all gs el 


tongued 
and grooved full % inch— weatherproof steel 





The far-famed silo manufactured in Lan- 
sing, Mich, now soid exclusively by us with 


WOODS BROS. SILO & MFG. COMPANY 
LINCO NEBRASKA 


acccasers to Nebraska Silo Co.. ee “tia Suna Colerteatin ch Co. Lansing, Mich. 
Pranches: Lansing, Mich., Maryville, .» Minneapo! 

Topeka, Kan., Lexington, Ky., Denver, > Spokane, 
NOW-—Write Dept, § Nearest Office. 






On it 
dayuse. That’s 
inge Door Silo 

































qt more good 
points to its general 







many improvements in its consfruction, 
With the exception of the door feature 
it has practically the same high grade 
construction we have incorporated into 
the Hinge Door Silo. 


Your choice of two famous silos. -You 
will be overlooking your best interests if 
you dcen’t write us at once for full facts. 


Silberzahn Silage Cutter 


Sold Oe ee us, west o« the Mis- 
sissi any valuable improve- 
ments Pinks year. Cuts any kind of forage. 
All facts clearly told in our catalog. 
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Get My Price-FIRST °°" isc" | 4 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In the spring of 1912 I 1 ad a va. 
a ce Direct from Factory—3o0 DA YS FREE TRIAL cant quarter block in the nae 08 Can, 














ton, South Dakota, and had it pioweg E 

Freight Prepaid—Five Year Guarantee! |__| 20: ss tents of pri. This song 

had not had a crop on it for severg) 

I want to quote youa price that will cause youtosit fromour factory. But that isn’t all. You get a better years, except weeds and patclics of 

right up and take notice, on the grandest, best plowthat plow. Let me prove it to you. Let me tell you about grass We planted this with ‘arly 

ever turned a furrow. I can do it because we arethe the Monmouth advantages that save work and time— Ohio po tatoos the 19tk oy 

actual manufacturers, and sell direct to you. We dont features that make it good business for us to send them D potatoes on the 19th and 2ih of 

have traveling salesmen—don't sell to dealers. You out on 30 days free trial--construction that makes it April, putting a single set in a jjlace, 

save those expenses and profits when you order direct safe for us to guarantee them against breakage for 5 years. abou eighteen inches apart, with thir. 

SULKY OR ty-two inches between rows. Tho sets 

MONMOUTH were carefully planted by hand and 

GANG hoe, about four inches deep, and the 

Monmouth Plows are positively the only »ry MV surface of the ground was left level, 

ones that carry the Arete a ion of “aged en prenrypee cies Get My Free Book! On the last of April I raked the pateh 
the frame, There is nopressur€ on bottom ¥ ed before over with a home-made rake, made af- — 

of furrow—no friction—so the draft must be \ leaving our Jf ee fo save you 2 ie yor ter the pattern of the old-time harvegt- 

ite alien “adaoeenne Horse Lift. ‘*Point factory GEcE, Conon “aemiieened, aneis aan, cama _ | ing hand rake, exceptythat the teeth 
oth. Alle cn tom en sunisicnktir “ch take, and many other farm needs,—all sold at were made of thirty-penny wire nails, 

' a" ee as factory prices and all guaranteed. sticking through the under side of th 
toggle joints. Wheels have grit-proof ' "4 You can’t afford to buy before i the T 

hubs and boxes that hold grease. Land wheel has _ getting my offers. Just mail me a postal rake head two and one-half inches, 
extra wide tre. Perfectly shaped bottoms. Long dis- “ formy book. It’s the best guzde you ever (This beats anv garden rake ever in- fort 
tanceaxles. So simple your boy candoa man's work with it, Sala a So vented.) This left a finely pulverized this 
nd me o _ — Be sure to write me, the Plow Man. top soil two inches deep. I then wait- mol 
oe noe Sonne ? ron _o jie . ed till the potatoes began to come up, i 
every statement I make, and we'll . SAS EIEN Se r iP Eq An when I again 1aked the ground. About age 
pay the “damages’’—freight both — a ane ios tari 56 wt °- 77 the 20th of May, when the potatoes the 
ves we 8 Gow ae “ : stil ; . were mostly up and showing nicely in irs 
as ail aianes tions aimaeh Gall ‘ : Walt! Before You Buy the rows, I went through them with a be 
our other implements—all sold 4m f og j y Another Farm implement five-tooth hand garden tool and thor- grt 
renege ol pipe prepaid, a Gcrag nencng degen ao Sn ~~ oughly cultivated in the rows where the 
ot, § y yisn. now w 4 uM nOS 3 . = sd O11 
abated aaaiaaiiel Just om, it and get the most for it. Be poner pa the plants Were, a5 \ ell as betw een the i 
write a postal ~~, yourself by getting my book. It rows, to the depth of three or four _ 
for our com Fe SY ma will keep you from being over- inches. A week later I again raked it es 
pietecatalog. wr y - a mak- over. In the first week in June. the my 
Weiee an wA* ws Write me now pulverized soil between the rows was ¥ 
tetcidivticet » 77 be x i “ = postal will drawn up to the potatoes with a hoe; en 
The Plow ~ onl ae — i ata ' in doing this a hard, or solid surface, se 
Man, with ee Cn : es was left between the rows, which I cae 
of $ pulverized with the garden tool, fol- at 
Monmouth Plow Factcry,5\8 So. Main St. Motmnouth, Iile lowed by the rake. = 
‘ On the 20th of June we had new po- ide 
tatoes large enough to cook. From , 
the time those potatoes were planted ere 
until in the second week in July, there v8 
was not enough rain at any time to flo 
moisten the ground to the depth of one mé 


inch. Between the 1st and dth of July thi 


Pays Big Dividends’and also Pays The Rent !} | tic viants were badly ‘tired witht he YS 


hot sun, and in the week following 
Demands the Attention of every Intelligent Farmer. wére entitely killed. Yet, from this ye 


When you buy a Cultivator see that “TOWER” is on the tongue. piece of ground, which contained but oe 


TOWERS’ Surface Cultivator half an acre, I dug seventy bushels of 


nice, clean potatoes. The seed planted 
stirs every inch between the rows, makes a dust mulch was very scabby, but before planting 
(which saves moisture for the plant), kills weeds, prevents 


it was given the formaldehyde treat- 
firing of corn, and does no damage to any of the crop ment. Although no spraying was done, 
roots (as do ‘pointed shovels"’). 


the crop is free from scab. 

Mr. Farmer:—Let us prove to you by evidence of scores of experts This was a dry farming process with 
and tens of thousands of practical farmers that it pays for itself in rood results. k i t weed } 
extra yield of corn it tills in one season. It is great also for cotton, good results, Keeping out weeds (the 
potatoes, sorghum, etc. The “TOWER” is the only cultivator needed ground being as foul as possible), and 
alltime. Write for our free literature of facts and figures which in- retaining the moisture, while our 
clude rules for handling and increasing your corn crop, ete. Send icht ‘los 4S , ‘ : 
your name and address today. A postal card brings all this valua- neighbors close by got from twenty to 
ble information. Address the manufacturers, sixty bushels of small potatoes to the 


= : ha : Bi 
J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., 9th St., Mendota, Ill. (One Right Way) acre, my Yield was at the rate of 140 la 
bushels per acre, and the potatoes are 

of a good size. 
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SoSS—e ROBERT BOOT. . 
Let the Jumbo oe : 
Plan Now Your Winter nt 
. . \ 
Trips to Warmer Climes Do Your HOISTING FREE Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson M 
(Continued from page 139) fe 
Yes, sir, that’s just what we mean! TRY this hoist. Let it lift your wagon 3 ; W 
pia body, gas engine, slaughtered hog—anything, or try it out on that saggy length water that an ark or ship of that size Me 
of wire fence that needs stretching. Use this hoist for 30 days! If the time, and dimensions would draw. ye 
trouble, temper and ‘ugging it saves isn’t worth a dozen Jumbos, don't keep it. We are apt to assume that there is [ 
and the a contradiction in what the critics tell - 
Jumbo Safety Hoist and Wire Stretcher |» 01 te two accounts of the ark, in Bo 
( : lf Coast AVA t4 one of which the unclean animals are | 

u A ia Here’s a hoist that thousands of farmers | —nothing to wear out or give way. It will said to be taken in by twos and in the 
e 4 have gone wild over because it’s so handy | lastalifetime andIT’S SAFE. That’s wh alte 3 Soars $ y D 
; y : Waid —because it simplifies all their lifting. it’s popular. i r other by sevens. Now seven is one D 
Attractive Round Trip Excur- : The — ae | can be —— ouenity Over 60,000 of these hoists in various of the mystical or sacred numbers pe 

any Pomme we > de ays well as hoist and wire stretcher, is fitted | sizes areinuse. Made of best steel, criti- , i ridentlv 
= - Fares a eet to a. large > | with an automatic locking device that | cally tested and inspected before shipment. throughout Pe Bible, ae evident!) th 
territory in the South daily to acts on the puil rope. The lock is in the| Shipped for 30 days’ means completeness, fullness, suili- g 
April 30, 1913. upper block. The Sestont you bet ap Sethe epee May tgp ciency. There are seven days in the t 
>on imi » 2 pull rope, zip! goes the lock which takes a » . ’ ‘ Ie : 
a limit June 1, 1915. bull-dog grip on the rope—holds it until nore. Desidead aye Vv f°\ W eek. We are told about seven BeaIns li 
Liberal stopover privileges. you are ready to lower the load. And the] Stretcher we make 9 seven trumpets, seven stars, seven t 
' jail ; ; re ret Se ee eee ae as sizes of Hall Safety churches, seven last plagues, seven iS 
‘ast dally trains vila his is the only successful self-locking | Hoists— capacity, d / : s6 on es : 
J . device on the market with a patent adjust- Its, a canon a r lambs offered in sacrifice. The obvi t 
ment for ropes of allconditions. Its success Bice el ra a she ous meaning is that he took into the i 
e ort estern m _ isduetoits sorte yt na ng eA catalog and that Bi ark numbers sufficient for the purpose. i 
7 nothing to get out of gear—nothing to slip! Free Offer right now If we keep in mind that Moses was ‘ 

Line HALL MFG. CO.,157Main st, Monticello, la. evidently aiming to teach the Jewish 
race that the antediluvian civilization, P 
Perfect service to Chicago, connect- if we may call it such, Was utterly cor- ¢ 
ing with fast trains of all lines. I={OlCiceZ rupt; that it was sent out of existence i 
. - aie Ss by a flood co-extensive with the race, 1 
Choice of Routes D: BOOK that the one faithful family, together ‘ 
For rates and full particulars with the animals necessary for re- 1 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, its allusions to false gods. 
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A CHRSTMAS DINNER IN THE WOODS. 


The following summer I bought the 
forty-acre tract of ground on which 


this house stands, with my half of the 
money recovered from The Wolves. 
Father's far mwas five miles south of 


here, on Blue River. Balser bought 
the forty acres just north of this. Our 
first task was to build a log cabin. We 


puili it on the little patch of raised 
ground close to the river, just below 
the barn. You have all played in it— 
you. and two or three other genera- 
tions. It stands there yet, and will 
stand there as long as I live if I have 
my way concerning it. 

‘fter our cabin was built, Balser 


and I moved in and began clearing the 
land. It was a big undertaking for two 
boys seventeen years old, but we went 
at it with determination and made fair 
progress from the start. You have no 
idea of the magnitude of the task. 

The ground was almost covered with 
great trees, many of them four feet 
in diameter, and between the trees 
flourished an undergrowth that would 
make the hair on a dog’s back look 
thin by comparison. It was hard, slow 
work, but Balser and I took our time 
to it; and for the first three or four 
years we were contented with a small 
clearing. 

The house nearest us down the river 
was Kaster’s, three miles away. East 
of us, three or four miles distant, lived 
a few families; but they did not be- 
long to the Blue River settlement, and 
we did not know them. 

In our cabin we had a floor made of 
logs smoothed with an adze on three 
sides and fitting snugly together. There 
ceiling overhead, under the clap- 
roof, and of course we had a 
fine, large fireplace. Our cabin on 
Brandywine had been too well venti- 
lated to protect us against a cold wind, 
but our new cabin on Blue was a de- 


Was a 


board 


£ 


fe against both the wind and the 
frost. We also built a log stable for 
Solomon, and when winter approached, 
we were prepared to live sumptuously. 
Mother gave me a cow. and late in the 


fall 


ve brought up corn and oats for 


feed. We had chickens also, and after 
we were fairly installed for the winter, 
we lived royally. We took school bocks 
and histories with us, and during the 
long winter evenings, we acted as each 


Other's teacher, and learned as much 
as ii we had been in school. 
When the cold weather set in, our 


principal work, of course, was trap- 
ping. though we also did a good bit of 
clearing. We didn’t have many adven- 
tures worth narrating, but we spent a 
grand, happy, profitable winter. Oh, 


how happy we were! I see even the 
littl events of that winter more dis- 
tincily than the great ones of recent 
years. We had built a long oak table 
that we placed in front of the fire, and 
the picture of two boys sitting at the 
table. ciphering by the firelight, is to 
me like a peep back into Paradise. 
\!\v, how cozy we were! And what 
a sweet zest life had for us! We had 
a il bed—a feather bed—over in 
orner, and the walls of the cabin 
Wwe covered with shelves, handy for 
g our arms, ammunition, tools, 
sions, and utensils. We had dish- 
€s, [00, and pots and pans so numer- 
Ous ‘hat they were often in our way. 
j ually we went home ‘every second 
Suvday; but as Christmas approached 


We skipped a Sunday, intending to be 
h to meet Santa Claus. 

day or two before Christmas we 
kili'd a fat wild turkey, meaning to 
Ta it home for Christmas dinner. 
The weather at that time, I well re 
n ber,-was beautiful... A heavy snow 
Ce ed the ground, and it was cold. 
hs trees ut our cabin were fes- 
u d wi sarlands of crystal and 











snow, and the bright sun, loath to spoil 
the exquisite picture, was gentle in the 
way of heat, but mighty in brilliancy. 
We lived in a fairyland. 

Christmas morning Balser and I 
awoke at the usual hour, but remem- 
bering the day, we concluded to make 
ourselves a present of a morning nap, 
so we rolled over and went to sleep 
again. We did not sleep long, how- 
ever, for we were awakened by peals of 
laughter and cries of “Balser, Balser!” 
and “Tom Andy Bill!” outside! our 
door. One voice I recognized instantly. 
It was Mab’s, and you may safely wa- 
ger everything you have that I got out 
of bed mightly quick. 

Our toilets were made while you 
could count a hundred, and when I 
opened the door, there were my three 
sisters and Mab on two of my father’s 
horses. Each girl carried a basket, 
and they were all laughing and scream- 
ing and calling for help. What a sight 
it was! Their cheeks were like June 
roses, their eyes danced and glistened 
like the happiest star in all the firma- 
ment, and the laughter from their lips 
was like the ripple of the merriest 
brook that ever sung a mountain roun- 
delay. 

When we came out they could not 
speak for laughing, and we were so 
glad to see them that we, too, began to 
laugh, and away we went, all together, 
with foolish persistency that must have 
delighted the heart of good old Santa 
Claus. 

We stood there laughing until Mab 
said: “Take this basKet, Tom Andy 
Bill. It has almost broken my arm.” 

I teok the basket and turned to help 
her from the horse, but I was too late. 
She had jumped to the ground before 
I could turn around. 

“Too slow, Tom 
whispered. 

“Too quick, Mab,” whispered I. 

We took all the baskets from the 
girls, and when they had dismounted, 
Balser and I led the horses to the 
stable. When we returned to the cabin 
we found the girls busily engaged get- 
ting breakfast. Of course they were 
all laughing and talking at once. When 
Balser and I joined them, we, too, be- 
gan to laugh about nothing, and talk 
about less. We all talked at once, and 
although none of us seemed to know 
what the others were saying, we under- 
stood in a general way that we were 
trying to tell each other how glad we 
were that we were alive and all to- 
gether. 

Balser and I, of course, wanted to 
peep into the baskets, but a chorus of 
screams and protests checked our cu- 
riosity. The girls would not let us eat 
much breakfast, saying that we must 
save ourselves for dinner. We tried to 
convince them that we didn’t have to 
save ourselves—that we had enough 
hunger for both breakfast and dinner; 
but those tyrannical girls served us 
only a small ration and said we would 
have to be satisfied. After breakfast 
they drove us out of the house and 
kept us waiting in the cold until Mab 
came to the door and said, “Now you 
may come in.” F 

On the table were presents that had 
been sent up to us by our folks. Among 
my presents, I well remember, was a 
great woolen neck comforter, long 
enough to wind about my throat a 
dozen times. The colors were patri- 
otic—red, white and blue—and I 
thought and still think it the most 
beautiful comforter in the world, for 
Mab had knitted it. She threw it about 
my neck and pulled.both ends to choke 
me. Of course, that seemed very fun- 
ny to everybody, and we all laughed 
till the tears came to our eyes. Mitts, 
and socks, and ear-warmers, and com- 


Andy Bill,” she 
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This rich agricultural district, 150 miles long and 20 miles 

wide, has been opened to the markets’ of the world by 

the new Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway. 
Lands near the railway are rapidly being taken up and_ there 
are now 22 thriving towns within the valley. 


Land prices are yet low with a steady upward tendency as the 
country develops. Land taken this year will increase in value 


with every new settler. 


Good deeded lands sell from $15 to $25 per acre. 
acre homesteads can be had at the end of 14 months residence 
and upon payment of $1.25 per acre. 


This land produces large yields of wheat, oats, barley and flax. 
Rye and alfalfa are also successfully grown on the bench lands, 
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Send for literature and learn of the splendid opportunities 
offered to energetic men with limited capital in this and other 
rich districts along the new transcontinental line—the 


: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


and 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 


Railways 


Literature and full information may be secured free from 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 


O. E. SHANER, Immigration Agent 
750 Marquette Bldg. 
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What Size Engine 
Do You Want ? 


1% to 15 h. p.—it’s all the sameto me. I’ve got a New 1913 
odel in all sizes that fairly eats up work on the farm. Runs 
the biggest job at a cost of a penny or two for gasoline—has no 
complicated parts—can be operated by a boy—more substantially 
built, reliable, durable—and with all its superiorities sells at a price 
lower than old-style engines. 


It’s a GALLOWAY 





of $50 to $300 

Write your name on a postal and 

I'll mail. you my_new engine book and 
revised price list. Just pick out the engine 

‘ou want. I'll ship it to you on 30, 60 or 90 days 
FREE trial. Then, if you don’t want engine,send it 
backto me. Thetrialwill not have cost youa penny. 


50 To $300 Easily Saved 


Special 1913 Proposition and 
M GALLOWAY 


ces. 


WILLIA » Pres. 
E WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 
8GZ Galioway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


Council Bluffs and Minneapolis su t_shi 


hines at Chicago, Kansas J 
‘ promp ipments. ¢ 
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Big 
Book 


you, freight paid. 


The Famous Detroit-Ame 


Manure Spreaders 
and Cultivators 
at proportionate low 
prices and long, easy ¥ 
paymentterms, Big Ma 
catalog full of in- Pie 
teresting, money } "a 
making tarm informa-¥ 
tion, yours for the QiamK 
asking. Write me now. & 


FREE 


Tongueless Disc Harrow | 


The best you can buy at any price, now 
offered on the easiest terms in the worid 
and at only a fraction of trust prices. Af 
For-ali-time Guarantee protects you. 


Write MeTonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 

tunity ever offered. I will tell you howto get the famous Detroit- 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. 
to pay, 30 days free trial, withcut a cent ot expense to 


al 8. + — 


VW 













Your own time 
























Prices 
Smashed! 


Lower even than wholee 
le. Direct from fac. 
tories to you, 
Dont delay 
getting my 
big special 
offer. 
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forters, and chest protectors—all the 
work of loving hands—covered the 
table, and—and—bless my life! it al- 
most makes me cry to remember how 
happy we were. It’s too bad that there 
is always a tinge of sadness in the 
memory of great joy. 

The girls went with us that morning 
to visit the traps. I wore my great 
comforter, and almost smothered be- 
cause it was so warm. I would have 
worn it even had I known that it would 
kill me. I walked with Mab, and, I 





tell you, I was happy. I hoped we would 
find no game in the traps, for I could 
not bear to think of causing suffering 
even to a wolf at that time. Mab, too, 
was happy; and when we found a fox 
in a trap, we would have liberated it 
had it not fought so viciously when we 
tried to unspring the trap that we had 
to kill it. We freed a score of ’coons 
and muskrats, giving them their lives 
as a Christmas present from the girls. 

When we had visited the traps, we 
went back to the cabin, and Balser 


zlimbed the tree on which our wild tur- 
key was hanging and brought down the 
bird. We dipped the turkey in a great 
kettle of hot water to loosen the feath- 
ers, and soon it was bare. When the 
turkey was ready for the fire, we im- 
provised a spit, using a steel ramrod 
for the purpose, and hung it over a 
great bed of hickory coals to roast. 
If you have never tasted a turkey roast- 
ed over the coals on a spit, you don’t 
know how agreeable that noble bird 


We had only two chairs and ty 
boxes, so, when dinner was seryeq “Ne 
girls sat on the chairs and boxes.” 
Balser and I knelt at the table. 7 d 


lw 
so hungry I didn’t know where te be 
gin. The mince pie looked so g00d | 
wanted to start on that, but sister Nay 


said I didn’t know how to eat 

“You just give me a piece of that 
pie, and I’ll show you if I don’t know 
how to eat,’ ’said I. “Eat! | could 
give a yearling shote odds and make 





can make itself to a man’s palate. 





him blush for his appetite.” 
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SIMPLY SIGN THIS AND SEND TODAY 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Dept. N1°, Chicago. & 
I aceépt your offer to send me your 1,000 
page Catalogue without cost to me. 


Reem eee tween ate eeeeeeeeses 











Drawn expressly for 


by Charles Dana Gibson 








Charles Dana Gibson 
greatest artist. 

He lives in his art—for art’s sake. 

The lessons of his pictures have punc- 
tured more illusions, intensified more 
sympathies and levelled the loves of high 
and low to the common standard of 


is America’s 


. humanity. 


We asked him to present through his art the 
message of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

He has drawn two great pictures; one is called ‘‘Fricnds 
for Forty Years,’ which will appear later in this_publica- 
tion. The other drawing, which appears on this page— 
“My Father Loved that Book,” 

Do you get his meaning ? 

Her father loved that book because it made possible 
more comforts for his family at less cost than he could 
secure them elsewhere. 

Whether he needed foods or furniture, clothes or cur- 
tains, machinery or farm implements, he could buy them 
from Ward's with all the extra profits cut out. 

Have you traded at Ward's? Are you one of the 
millions or more people who have learned the lesson of 
economy bystudying Montgomery Ward & Co.'s Catalogue. 

If not, write us today. Copy of the great book will 
be sent you absolutely. free, and without any obligation 
on your part. 

Fill out the coupon. Send it today. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ Co. 


Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth, Texas 
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section in 


outhwest 
Kansas 


There's not much vacant land left in 
Kansas. | he five southwestern counties 
have remained unsettled and undeveloped 
hecause Of inadequate transportation. 
The Santa Fe is building new lines to 
serve this territory, and thousands of 
farms next season will be put to creating 
wealth. his is your opportunity to get 
, good Kansas farm cheap, The terms 
are advantageous, the results certain. 

If you had taken a Kansas farm ten 
years ago and developed it with intelli- 
gence and vigor, you, too, would now be 
jending money to Wall Street, as other 


= Kansas farmers are doing. You, too, 
= would have a piano in your parlor and 
a an automobile in your barn. 


The next best. thing is not to lose this 
opportunity of securing a quarter section 
. of this splendid wheat land. 

) Pesides wheat, oats and barley, you can 
get good profits out of speltz, milo-maize 
and kaffir-corn fed to your own stock. 
Hogs thrive on milo and kaffir, and dis- 
ease is unknown. Western Kansas farm- 
ers find peanuts a splendid hog feed, 
easily grown and easily fed. Broom corn 
brings fancy prices, and potatoes, garden 
truck, fruit and alfalfa will all do well 
for you. 

There are some flowing artesian wells 
in this territory, and everywhere that 
wells have been put down water comes to 
within thirty to sixty feet of the surface. 
Irrigation by pumping will doubtless be 
commonly practiced, and the tremen- 
dously increased yields will pay big divi- 
dends on the small investment required 
for gasoline or oil driven pumps. 

The climate is pleasant and healthful. 
Your boys and girls will find good 
schools. Churches, social clubs and 
farmers’ institutes are being organized. 
Rural telephones and free delivery are 
coming in. In every way development is 
rapid, and only a few years will give you 
every advantage that older communities 

You can secure a quarter section (160 
acres) for only $200 down. The price is 
$10 to $15 an acre. The terms are aston- 
ishingly liberal. Only one-eighth down 
and one-eighth each year after the sec- 


.2:. 


ond year, with interest at only 6 per cent. 
You sce you have two full seasons before 
a second payment on the principal is 
required. 

_For further information write for 
illustrated descriptive folder containing 


map and full details. 


Santa Fe Land Improvement Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 








MOREOPOTATOES PER ACRE 


Think of finding one to’eleven $5 bills 
in te furrow, on every acre you 














t. _It’s been done many Pe 
. Plantthe spaces you oss gg 
skip, sell the potatoes, ¥ 


1've gotthe inen- y gas? This 


ey. Noextraland, 


* cman chine soon 
t pays for it- 

; ‘ selfand yet puts 
gt real money into 
te your pocket. One seed 
piece in every space and 


° 
e 
te, 
nd one only. Uniform spacing. 
er No injury toseed. Ask 
your dealer to show it 
and write us for free 
booklet, “700 per cent 
Potato Planting.*' we 
| make full line Potato 
| machines, Garden tools, 
“ Sprayers, etc. 
BATEMAN M'F'G CO. 
Bor 3492 Grentoch, WN. J. 


M\Hardy’s Hog House 


MaA “It’s Portable.” made of the best 
Corrugated Galvanized Steel with 

































pass 30S Saves the Pigs! 

dry, sanitary, ventilated house. Made in three 
ays for itself every season. Will last for years. 
Bar Write for our Price !-@5 


Hardy '!anufacturingCo., 316 Union St., Pendleton, Ind, 
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The remark was not very funny, but 
everyone thought it was, and the mat- 
ter of eating, urgent as it was, had to 
be .postponed until we were through 
laughing. My joke went so well that I 
tried to think of another, but failed. 
Balser said something about his knees 
hurting the floor, and again the attack 
on the dinner was postponed. After 
we had laughed at Balser’s joke, I said: 

“Now, everyone keep still. I want to 
eat. I’ve laughed till I'm sore all over,” 
but Mab only laughed the more and 
said: 

“What’s the use of eating so long as 
you can laugh?” so off we went again, 
and I thought we would never stop. 

I again insisted that I wanted a piece 
of pie first. 

My sisters all protested, but while 
Nan, the eldest, was carving the tur- 
key, Mab, who sat next to where I was 
kneeling, cut the mince pie, and hand- 
ed a piece to me under the table. When 
the others saw me eating the pie, there 
was a great storm of protests, and ev- 
erybody had to Jaugh again. 

“Now, Mr. Shote,” said Nan, “pie is 
always eaten last, and as you are eat- 
ing your pie, of course you have fin- 
ished your dinner, and you don’t get 
another mouthful.” 

But Mab said: “Don’t cry, Tom Andy 
Bill. You shall have half of my din- 
ner. I'll take enough for both.” 

In all the world there was not a 
gentler, tenderer heart than Mab’s, and 


“fom. Andy Bill was always first in it. 


We were slow getting started be- 
cause we were laughing and talking so 
much; but once we got under way, you 
should have seen that dinner disap- 
pear. 

Turkey and “stuffing,” mashed pota- 
toes, delicious fresh bread, yellow but- 
ter, milk that was nearly all cream, 

















“One hundred yards ahead of me was 


the bear.” 


jelly, a half-dozen kinds of preserved 
fruits, as many kinds of cake, mince 
pies, apple pies, sugar pies—all fell 
before our wrath, and soon I was so 
full that I thought one more mouthful 
would surely make me helpless. I 
would gladly give all I possess to eat 
just one more dinner like that before I 
die, but if I were worth millions I could 
not buy it. 

After dinner we swept the snow from 
a long, harrow stretch of ice on the 
river and “skeeted.” We had no 
skates; we simply ran and slid on the 
ice. Someone suggested that we slide 
for a prize, and the person making the 
longest “skeet” should win the trophy. 
There was one difficulty in the way of 
carrying out this plan. We had no 
prize. 

I suggested, “Let’s take a lock of 
Mab’s hair for a prize.” 

Everyone but Mab eagerly assented. 
She put her hands to her hair protect- 
ingly, and said, “No, sir!” But when 
we all insisted, she gave in, and I cut 
a lock of biack, silky hair from her 
head with my penknife. I made up my 
mind to win that prize or die in the 
attempt. 

When the ice path was cleared, we 
started in on our contest. The girls 
went first, then Balser “skeeted,”’ and 
then I came to the scratch. I looked 
under my hand down the ice path, as 
if I were trying to see something very 
far off, and said: 

“The river isn’t long enough for me. 
I’m afraid if I start too hard, I’ll slide 
out through the mouth and land in the 
Ohio.” 

Everyone laughed as usual, and I 
thought I was a great wag. We were 


By Buying the 
Moline Low Down Spreader 


How do You figure the Cost of your farm machinery—the price of 
the machine alone, or what it takes to run it? 

This splendid Low Down Spreader is not only easy to load, being 
but 42 inches in height at the rear wheels, but it is also 
**The Lightest Draft Low Down Spreader Ever Built.”’ 

We have seen the large size Moline Spreader in use in a field 
with other makes, under exactly the same conditions, when it required 
one horse less to operate the Moline Spreader than was necessary to 
operate the others. 

In figuring the cost, then, there is a saving in buying the Moline 
Spreader equal to the price of one horse. 

Correct Mechanical Construction—Steel Frame—Steel W heels— 
Steel Beater—Chain Drive— Roller Bearings. 

The Moline is easy on the Man and Easy on the Team. 

Our Handsome Spreader Booklet Free. 


Also 1913 Flying Dutehman Almanac. 
Write today. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 20 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Over 50 double pages and 
7S pictures showing farm 
scenes — brimful of facts 
about the opportunities in 
the Ozarks; where farmers 
make Se a Ib. ‘profit from 
pork, $50 a head from baby 
beef (in 1 year’s feeding), 
$10 a month per cow, 50 
bu. corn per acre on land 
costing $12 to S$40-—where 
there’s 9 months’ pasture, 
short, mild winters, close big 
markets—where profits are 
big because expenses are 
little. Written by a man who 
knows farming. I have only 
FW bbeatidcte Mb aleteslsl=) aie) Mm de(at1= 
books; to be sure of your 
free copy, send for it now. 





(Fill out and mail this coupon to-day.) 


Mr. A. Hilton, General Passenger Agent, 
Frisco Lines, 1505 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me your free book about the Ozarks. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 


A chila can apply Formaldehyde, 
the wonderful germ killer that has 
many uses upon the farm and in 
the home. It is absolutely the best 
treatment for seed grain smuts and 
potato scab, in practice. 


FQROLDEE EE 


positively destr oys all forms of smuts, 
rust and fungous growths, insuring 
a full yield—you take no chances. 
Formaldehyde is sold in pound 
bottles for 35 cents at your dealer. 
Write tous for illustrated 32 
page pamphlet—it tells you how 
to sucessfully use Formaldehyde. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William St. New York 


/ 

‘ 

P. 
13 d 
TO TRE OLD RELIABLE 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO. 


200-206 ist St.N., MINNEAPOLIS, MIDS. 








Honest Tanning 
andaSquare Deal 


My system of hide insurance makes “YF 
— hide safe. Cownie's free pol- 79%“) 
cy protects your hide against /47°,~ 
fire, flood, theft, exchange or (4 
poor ee A good job 


Saves You 50° 
Send me your hide and let me make 
oua handsome, durable coat or robe. 
y numbering system makes exchange 
of hides impossible. 
Send for Sample Certificate 


and new <a free. Contains styles 
and prices; also full particulars of insur- 





| ShipUs Your 












OU can have a 

warm, serviceable 

‘ fur coat made 

?\ from your cow or horse hide 

that will pe for years. 

P We tan and make them up 
} into soft and pliable coats, 
Srobes and rugs, moth and 

waterproof and guarantee the 

work. Write us today forour 


. FREE BOOKLET 
Mit tells you all about hides. 


Des Moines Tanning Co., 


Dept. B_ Des Moines, Iowa. 




























By the World’s Best Tanner and made in- 
tofur coator robe for yourself, wife, som 
or daughter. Selecta distinct style from 
ur Free Style Sheet, 18x24, of 20 designs. 
New idea in my 4 We are the only tan- 
ers offering style in furs. Write now. 


GLOBE TANNING & MFG. CO., 
242 E. Ist St., Des Moines, lows 


FUR COAT, $12.50 


We tan the hide and make your coat 
for only $12.50. Complete coat (we fur- 
nish hide), $18.00. A square deal, all work 
£ d. Weare pi tanners of this 
oountry of cattle and horse hides for coats, 
robes, rugs, harness, lace, leather, etc. Write 
for tree booklet of information on handling 
and shipping hides; also price list. 


BAYER TANNING CO. 
lil S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

















each to have ten trials, and the after- 
noon was pretty well advanced before 
we had finished the contest. I got the 
prize, and I got a smile along with it 
when Mab made the award that I val- 
ued even more highly than the trophy 
itself. 

After “skeeting,” we all flocked to 
the stable to milk and feed the cow, 
and to give Solomon his corn and hay. 
Everybody helped at the. chores, and 
of course everybody laughed all the 
time. Solomon said very plainly that 
it had never before been his misfor- 
tune to meet such a lot of laughing 
fools; but though Solomon was wise, 
he didn’t know everything. You see, 
ne didn’t understand our sort of wis- 
dom. There’s more wisdom in a laugh, 
Solomon, than is dreamt of in your 
philosophy. 

The remains of dinner served us for 
supper, and after we had finished, we 
moved the table back in the room. Nan 
brought ov a great jug of hard cider— 
hard, mind you—and we all sat down 
on the floor in a half moon before the 
roaring fire, where we ate nuts, drank 
cider, popped corn, told stories, asked 
riddles, and played childish games till 
bedtime. Sister Nan allowed us just 
enough to drink and no more, for hard 
cider will make you drunk if you take 
too much. 


“Nan keeps the cider jug beside her,” 
said Balser, playing on the word; and 
I went him one better and said: 

“I’m afraid she’ll soon have it all in- 
side her if we don’t assert our 
rights.” 

We had laughed so much all day that 
we could not laugh any more, and our 
awful puns fell flat, as was perfectly 
right and just. 


The girls remained all night, and 
slept in our bed. Fortunately it was 
very broad, and fortunately, too, they 
could have slept anywhere. Balser and 
I took our bearskin sleeping-bags and 
went to the stable loft, where we were 
snug and warm in the hay. Grumbling 
Solomon tried to explain to us the next 
morning that we had kept him awake, 
snoring; but we wouldn’t understand 
his bad English, and, in fact, we didn’t 
believe him, anyway. 

The day after Christmas the girls 
left us, and our cabin seemed to me 
like an Eveless Eden—a deserted, lone- 
ly Paradise. 

Half an hour after my sisters and 
Mab had left the cabin, while Balser 
and I were sitting before the fire, feel- 
ing very lonesome, and trying to make 
up our minds to visit the traps, we 
heard a great screaming outside, and 
we knew that the girls had come back 
to us in trouble. We hurried out to 
learn the cause of the screaming, and 
met the four girls a short distance be- 
low Soolmon’s barn, running for the 
cabin as fast as they could run, and 
screaming at the top of their voices. 

“What on earth is the trouble now?” 
I asked. 

Sister Nan 
“Bear!” 

“Where are the horses?” I asked. 

“They got frightened at the bear and 
reared up, and we slid off behind,” said 
Nan. 

“And then we were at the mercy of 
the bear,” interrupted Sister Betty. 

“It seems to have been a merciful 
bear,” I suggested. “You are all here, 
alive and whole of skin.” 

“Don’t joke about it, Tom Andy Bill,” 
said Mab, who was almost out of 
breath. “Our skins may be whole, but, 
I tell you, we are almost frightened 
out of them. Oh, it was awful! We 
came upon the bear right in front of 
us as we turned a bend in the path. 
The horses reared up, and of course we 
slid off. Then the horses ran, and that 
awful bear arose on its hind feet, and 
opened its frightful red mouth, and 
came right toward us with the most 
horrid growls you ever heard.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“Why, we screamed, of course, and 
ran, and kept on running and scream- 
ing till we got here.” 

“Where did you see the bear?” asked 
Balser. 

“Just beyond the big hollow syca- 
more,” answered my youngest sister. 

The hollow sycamore stood by the 
side of the horse path, half a mile 
down-stream. 

While we were talking, Balser ran to 
the house, and within two minutes he 
returned, bringing with him the dogs, 
guns and ammunition. I took my gun, 
powder-horn and bullets from him, and 
said: 

“Now, come with us, girls. 


gasped out the word 
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It is right here. 
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-_ The Chance to 


your cultivation is right, and the weather 
-| is right for a bumper crop; but if the || 
manure or fertilizer is not right you stand 
| to lose the bumper crop even if you do 
succeed in making a 
you want a big crop, (and most farmers 
do) it is up to you to feed for it, because 
|| your soil does not contain enough available 
| plant food. That is where 


| EMPIRE FERTILIZERS 


f do their work. They supply to growing crops. in 
H available form the plant food elements required 
i which in connection with good seed, cultivation and 
i weather and the plant food supplied by the soil 
| and air, are producing good crops of profitable size 
Farmers depend upon them as upon 
other old friends, and have done so for years. 


i Agents wanted where we have none. 
early for prices and terms, 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 
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over 1,000 bushels per hour. 
suction fan. 
has long ribs, chilled to stand hardest wear. 
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Cleaner Corn= == 


and your neighbors too 


Take in what you've been paying out for corn shelling—and much more—by shelling your 
own and your neighbor’s corn. Get 1to3cents more per bushel for your corn by shelling 
it cleaner and grading it one or two grades higher. 
time—days when you have no other pressing work. 


The REEVES Power Corn Sheller 


will soon pay for itself and return you handsome yearly profits. 
Shelis cleaner, Recause it has the most advanced type of 
Will stand many years of the hardest use. 





ahead, throwing cobs clear of the machine and wagons. 
make big money this year, and also get higher prices for your own corn by shelling it clean. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG explaining the superiority of the Reeves Sheller in detail. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., (Incorporated) 459 fron St., Rockford, fll. 
Largest Line of Farm Machinery in the World 
Plows, Harrows, Palverizers, Listers, Spreaders, Planters, Drills, Cultivators, Mowers, Hay Tools, Baling Presses, Corn 
Shellers, Gas Engines, Farm Tractors, Steam Traction Engines, Threshing Machines, Road Rollers, Wagons and Vehicles. 


Co rh, 


Shell your corn any day you have the 


Makes quick work, shells 


Built on the cone cylinder type— 
The cob carrier swings to right or left or out 
Let us prove to you how you can 





















Pair #3 Gloves FREE 


§ You can share profits with me this winter. Every one of ¥ 
my friends will get absolutely free a pair of fur gauntlet 
y gloves or mittens (just as you prefer) with each horse, cow, & 
steer or bull hide which we tan and make into a coat or 
robe—workmanship guaranteed. Send for prices and our 
valuable booklet, which has a large amount of informa- 
tion on how to select and care for hides, how to 
% choose the best hides for fine coats, how to ship ,# 
hides, etc. Write today. 
H. B. Mickle, Pres., 
H. B. Mickie Fur Coat & Robe Co. 
541 West 7th St., Mason City, Iowa. 
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the bear, and we will avenge your 
wrong.” 

The girls very willingly went with 
us, feeling brave under the protection 
of two such mighty bear hunters, and 
before we had taken twenty steps on 
the war-path, they were laughing and 
talking as merrily as if nothing had 
happened to-ruffle them. 

I quieted them, saying: “If you want 


to catch the bear, you must keep still. 
The clatter you girls are making would 
frighten off a troup of deaf and dumb 
lions.” 

Quiet reigned for a moment, but 
those girls were so happy they could 00, 
more keep from laughing than a moul;, 
tain brook in springtime can keep from, 


a 





babbling.~: ¢ 
. -- '* (Conftinued next week.) —- 
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> _ : Paarl j | 
= See ie | in this issue, and advises us that a copy issued a very practical .and, interesting 
WHILE YOU WAIT Additional Field Notes. of the above pamphlet will be sent free to | booklet on silos. It gives facts and figures 
THE MINNEAPOLIS PANEL SILO those who write for it, mentioning Wal- with regard to silage and silos, which can- 
; 3 : ; ¢ ¥y laces’ Farmer. not .fail-to interest both the user of the 
\\ A Correction A silo that is different in construction silo and the prospective user. It gives the 
\y . from any other silo on the market is the e very information that. the man who has 
‘ay wwe are drifting toward a paternal | Minneapolis Panel silo, It is made in INDIANA SILOS. been thinking about putting up a silo 
fy of covernment,” said the economist. either wood or tile. The manufacturers A silo which has done much to popular- would like to have, and the Indiana Silo 
Hi eT me, if I correct you,” said the of this silo, the Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. ize the stave silo, is the Indiana silo made Company advise us fhat they wil! be glad 
* “para sently: “to be accurate, you Co., 2603 32d Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn., | by the Indiana Silo Company, whose home |: to send this booklet to any reader of Wal- 
guffrae' gently, . t Ko have been making it for a good many | factory is at Anderson Ind., and they aiso laces’ Farmer who is enough interested to 
if ghould <2 @ maternal orm of govern- | years. They have issued an attractive | have a branch at Des Moines, Iowa, and | mention the advertisement in our paper 
t ent.”"—-ase and Comment. booklet telling about their silos, and the Kansas City, Mo. Under the title of ‘Silo when writing. Read their advertisement 
i m satisfaction they have given, and they | Profits’ the Indiana Silo Company have | on the inside front cover page this week. 
I} will be glad to send this booklet to any 
He Heartless. yep = bilge + eon Farmer on request. 
Whig ’ a An excellent idea of their silo can be 
“And now pape Tse through college, | gained from the illustration in their ad- Pri { Aori ul al P 
what are you going to Go" vertisement on page 17, and they would rices 0 gric tur roducts. 
“f shail study medicine. appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer readers i 
fi “Rather crowded profession already, | mentioning the paper when writing them. The average of prices received by producers of the United States for staple 
ie jsn't it r ncreas A r cent from D 
fr can't help that, I shall study medi- naan: tne (aenn c ‘ops increased 0.5 per cent from December list to January ist, which compares 
cine, and those who are already in the TURE. with an increase of 0.6 per cent in the same period a year ago, and an average 
rd profess le hem et — chances, . The gf merare-Brantinghem Implement increase of 1.5 per cent during December of the past five years, On January ist, 
’s all." — . 0., 45 ron St., ockford, ., call at- . 7 
i thal tention to their Big Four “39” tractor, as | Prices of staple crops averaged about 17.2 per cent lower than on like date of 
adapted for lowa farmers, as weil as for i 7 
han tee Beak aus & Ge wae Sek ie er eee 1912, 6.5 per cent lower than in 1911, 17.3 per cent lower than 1910, 5.9 per cent 
ie sam l’one: Didn't you buy de horse dat precisa Ping Smee —— nase lower than 1909, and 7.7 per cent lower than in 1908, on like date. 
| eS in? ? ention to the interesting literature they i ‘ 
you 0 ee Fe on kinda uncer. | have issued with regard to tractors, and The average Prices received by producers of the United States for articles 
| Ras } ze aes a eal ened their use on the farms of the grain and | named, on dates indicated, according to reports made by correspondents of the 
tain “bout his age. e had one too! an corn beit. If there are any questions you Sa er . 
| couldn't tell whether it were de first or | desire to ask with regard to farming by | Bureau of Statistics of the United States Department of Agriculture, were as 

















tractor power, they will be glad to answer 





























jp last. —New York American. ‘ 
vesicit them. by 2 hope to ners . good many follows: 
requests from our readers for the Big 
Strategy. Four ‘30’ farm tractor catalogue they Jan. 1, | Dec. 1, ; Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Jan. i, 
Willic liked ice cream, but he drew the have issued. This catalogue is attract- 1913. 1912. 1912. 1911. | 1910. 
i jine at turning the freezer. One day when ively illustrated and complete in the in- Corn, i EE sce occ aaeheee Cebb eee eau \$ 489 |$ 6487) [$622 [$482 I$ §23 
hic mother returned home, she was agree- formation it gives with regard to plow- WCAC, DOP DUONG) 6 cccicdcocsveeessesceunen -762 -760 880 886 1.034 
ahly surprised to find him working at the | ins and other farm work with the Big | Oats, per bushel ..........ssssesseeeeeeees .322 | 319 | .451 | .382 423 
2 ne i a ee depended on it Four ‘30 emia -_ — errr a 66.06:00'066.6.0080 my | yon | .864 -598 576 
crank — . z J tye, or GME isc ticcdennse re ° 63: -663 827 =| 733 7 
“| don’t see how you got him to turn AN IDEAL PRUNING TOOL Buckwheat, per bushel .......... oe eeecees -668 | ‘eal tat | “ts “t00 
the ice cream freezer,’’ she said to her ; : Flaxseed, per bushel -962 1.147 | 1.871 | 2.211 | 1.712 
susband. “I offered him a penny to do it.” A feature of the Disston orchard prun- | potatoes, per bushel i 605. | 845 | 541 | 560 
husband. oe t ‘in es : ht ing tool is the saw with which it is | pay per ton j ; | 41°790 t 4'R50 |-12°340 | 11°370 
“You don’t gO about it in the righ equipped. It has long, slender teeth, that Sor gg Sisal LETTER TTe TORR ee s zit yr iat | 446 
way, my dear,’’ replied her husband. {| draw the saw into the lightest branch, Sutter, per pound ..........cs-s--...sccce, - | ‘oss | ‘981 | ‘ag | 987 
bet him a nickel he couldn’t turn it for | and it enables the cperator to both quick- | Gpickens BE I oes ccexncacdemacens ; "108 | L098 | "105 109 
half an hour.” ly and effectively do the work. It is a Eges per dozen 3 "997 “995 “304 | “205 
‘ combinaticn tool, and cne cf the many Se a are re -268_ | _.297 295 | 304 -308 
; desirable farm tools which Henry Disston | Dee.15, | Nov.19, | Dec.15, | Dee.15, |Dec. 15, 
- Simple Speech. & Sons, of P. O. Box 1537C, Philadelphia, 1912. | 1912; | 1911. | 1910. | 1909. 
“Did you say that I was influenced by | Pa... manufacture. They will be glad to | Hogs, per 100 pounds .........ceeeeeeeee e+ /$ 689 — |$ 7.05 $5.72 |} 7.16 
14 mercenary motives in accepting that of- send our readers an interesting bceoklet | Beef cattle, per 100 pounds ............... 5.33 | 6.22 4.37 4.45 
"egegs : called the “Disston Farm Tool Book,”’ | Veal calves, per 100 pounds 6.88 | 6.77 | 5.98 6.38 
fice?” said the man who biusters. which describes this combination pruning | Sheep, per 100 pounds ............eeeee0e0 4.21. | 4.05 3.71 4.54 
“Naw,’’ answered the crude person, | tool, as well.as their many desirable tools | Lambs, per 100 pounds ................ 5.70 | 5.37 | 4.93 5.60 
“you must be thinking of some fe:low for farm use, Either a postal card or | Cabbage, per 100 pounds .............0.05. 1.15 1.04 1.83 1.49 
that lives in Boston. All I said was that 2 aoe bs = bring '. Disston Farm Apeies, per pouee nha ee elation cial <a aa <a 1.00 
am as ”’._Washington Star. 00 ok by return mail. eans, per bushel .......ccccece .30 25 42 20 
ss ee Onions, per bushel. ......: 3! 9 1.13 “99 
over seed, per bushel ........... .00 -06 10.62 7.94 
Mystery Solved. QUICK DETACHABLE PLOW SHARES. Timothy seed, per bushel ..... 1.79 | 1.82 | 6.72 4.11 
The great convenience which the quick | Wool (unwashed), per pound 186 | .186 | .155 -178 





Standing before several large pictures 
of his illustrious ancestors, little Robert 
listened silently while his mother described 
each one and pointed with pride at the 
large collars and gorgeous velvet suits. 

The boy finally turned to his mother and 
exc‘aimed: 

“Now I know what Jimmie Burns meant 
when he said we had a lot of ruff necks in 
our family.”,-—Youngstown Telegram. 





Room for More. 

The power to see quickly and to seize 
every opportunity and advantage, large 
and small alike, is the quality that above 
all others insures success. 

Mr. Carnegie tells about a little Scotch 
bey who had this quality of astuteness 





detachable plow shares, with which the 
famous John Deere plows are equipped, 
is pointed out in the advertisement of the 
John ere Plow Co., of Moline, Ill., on 
page 91. There is only one nut to remove 
to put these shares on, and they are one 
of the new and exclusive features of John 
Deere plows. They have issued a booklet, 
No. Q-D 28, in which they tell all about 
this feature, and about the other desir- 
able features of John Deere gang and 
sulky plows. They will be,giad to have 
you send for it. Address all requests to 
the John Deere Plow Co., Moline, II, 
asking for Q-D Book No. 28. 





A BOOK ON ALFALFA. 
The Galloway Bros.-Bowman Company, 
of Waterloo, Iowa, have issued a new 
alfalfa book which is now ready to send 














Your Year’s Reading 


Special Combination Ofiers 


Order —— year’s supply of periodicals all at one time and, save 


money. rder early an 


ing the rush at the end of each month. 


save trouble and delay which comes dur- 


If you are already a sub- 


scriber to Wallaces’ Farmer your present date will be advanced 


another year. 
of these low combination offers. 













Note the big saving to you when you take advantage 









highiy developed. The boy’s grandmother | out. They —, us that they — ro 
was packing lunch for him to take to | ward copy thereof to anyone who sends 
school one morning. Suddenly, looking up | them ten cents to cover the cost of hand- DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
in the olf bady’s face, be said: ling and mailing. It gives much practical With With 
ris y Snes ee i information on the subject of growing al- Reg. Wallaces’ Reg. Wallaces’ 
“Grandmother, does yer specs mag- | falfa, and the booklet will be very valu- Price Farmer Price Farmer 
nify? able to our readers who contemplate the Alone Both Alone Both 
“A little, my child,” she answered. trying of alfalfa the coming season. The | Des Moines Register and Leader $4.00 4.30 Chieage Dally Drovers Journal.........- 84.00 $4.10 
“Aweel, then,” said the boy; “I wad | Galloway Bros.-Bowman Company will | Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye 4.00 4.40 Chicago Daily Live Steck World........ 3.00 8.35 
fust ay if oe ee d tak’ th i ff wl deem it a favor if our readers will men- | Des Moines Daily News ... 2.00 2.65 Kansas City Datty Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.19 
ee ee ee oe ee ae tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for | Des Moines Evening Tribune........... 2.50 2.65 Chicago Dally Tribune...... .......... 4.00 4.40 
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. ee a a Those fond of hunting, and of guns. will | fiogrd's Dairymac (W)..000 000000000) 100138 American Swineherd (3).0000000000022 "3a 135 
The evening callers were chatting gaily | be considerably interested in the Marlin | Kimball's Dairy Farmer (S-M) ........ 50 1.85 Poultry Success (M)........... a ES x) 1.35 
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Listen!” stamps, the Marlin Fire Arms Company, | 
115 Willow St., New Haven, Conn., will 


es, ere was a@ moment of tense silence. 
hen 

“Mamma,” came the message in a shrill 
Whisper, ‘‘Willie found a bedbug!”—Path- 
finder. 
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No, Not A New Gate HARROW ATTACHMENTS FOR GANG e. Regular price . . . ... . $5.00 30 
AND SULKY PLOWS. 


be glad to send their complete catalogue, 
illustrating all of the famous Marlin rifles 
and shot guns. Those interested in guns 
will find it well worth the small amount 
of postage and the litt!e trouble it takes, 
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Des Moines Daily News .... - \ 
{ Regular price . . .... >. sa00 | 92-05 








A firm that makes a specialty of harrow 
attachments for gang and sulky plows, is 
the National Harrow Company, of LeRoy, 
Ill., whose advertisement will be found 
on page 142. Their rotary harrows attach 
to either the sulky or gang plow, and en- 
able the operator to harrow and plow at 
the same time. They have issued inter- 
esting circular matter telling about their 
attachments, and they will be glad to 
forward same to any reader of Wallaces’ 


But a Ball Bearing Roller for 


OTHER COMBINATIONS - 


If more than one book or periodical is desired, add the combination rates and de- 
duct $1.00 for the extra Wallaces’ Farmer. For example, the rate on Waliaces’ Farmer 
and the Breeder’s Gazette is $2.00; on Wallaces’ Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman $1.75. 
Adding, $2.00 plus $1.75 equals $3.75. Deducting $1.00 for extra Wallaces’ Farmer 
leaves $2.75 as the price of the three papers one year each. Write for prices if in 
doubt. Remit by bank draft, express order, or postal money order. Address al! letters to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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7 - Farmer on request. They make a spe- 
il, > cialty of harrows and seed bed imple- 
ld ments. 
6 a Is Your VALUABL 
calpie: “SWEET CLOVER AND HOW TO 

ut P E —_ the goonpe tage ye poy makes GROW IT.” A D D 

) 1c old gate run easy. eap, simple to put on. he ti f interesti d - 
nd Ccunt the board gates on your farm. Why not Pe RM, rok om sate ae = Gee ee. GAINST BATH FROM ) ISEASE OR Accipen j ? 


t take them all work easily? Our Rolier Bearings , 
I cost ton, giving an account of the origin’ and 
{ Cost Only $1.00 each, six for $5.00. Order by Parcel history of sweet clover, the several differ- tien? ene os 

















” ooh Son Sone t kinds and their relati its sell ceeess stot enine-ammunaune ¢r,anie as a 
¥ | RANKIN GATE BEARING CO, Des Moines, towa fertilizer, and for hay” and pasture, | Mr. NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPAKY, DES MO!NES, (OW: 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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We’re Going To Send 


10 Farmers to Bitter 
Root Valley 


They must be married and the larger 
the families they have the better. They 
must be honest, industrious and have prac- 
tical knowledge of farming. These 10 
families will be placed on farms of their 
own that can be paid for out of the earnings 
and will be given good wages to help take 
care of our commercial orchards, 

This is the ‘‘poor man’s chance.” He will 
have every opportunity to make a fortune in 
afew years on land as good as can be found 
any where—land that will be worth 1,000 per 
acre when he gets it under cultivation, land 
that will net him $200 to $300 per acre every 
year in fruits or vegetables. 

You will need only a small capital to start 
with. You can pay for your farm land out of 
the profits after the second year. Remem- 
ber, we can send only 10 families, so write at 
once, if you think you can qualify. This is 
“The Poor Man's Chance.” 


O.W. KERR COMPANY 
221 Andrus Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Heavy Western Snows.—A 
from Seattle, Wash., says that the North- 
ern Pacific Railway is the only line across 
the Cascade mountains that 
trains running two hours late. 
Northern and Milwaukee 


ed the 


is open, the 
The Great 


trains are rout- 


over Northern Pacific track, and 


are obliged to await their chance on the 
line, Northern Paciffe trains having the 
right-of-way. The great mass of snow 
that has fallen in the past month, and 
that, if it had not been packed down by 
its own weight, would make a layer more 
than twenty feet deep, still lies in the 


mountains, and railroad men and the in- 
habitants of the valleys will live in dread 
of slides and floods until it has been car- 
ried away. 


State Cholera Serum.—A determined ef- 
fort on the part of stockmen and farm- 
ers in southwestern Iowa is being made 
to secure the manufacture of cholera 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY | :: 


is NOW in the Province of 













you 4:cire to oy a Free 
Homestead of 160 Acres of 
that well known Wheat Land! 
The area is becomin 
ua 


:—"I came here on my homestead, 
March, 1906, with about #1000 worth of 
horses and machinery, and just 35 in cash. 
Today I have 900 acres of wheat, 300 acres 
of oats, and 50 acres of fiax.” Not bad for 
eix years, but only an instance of what 
may be done in Western Canad 
cat pope eA Alberta. 
ind at once for Literature, 
way Rates, etc., to 


¥ FRANK H. HEWITT, Des Moines, Ia. 
W. V. BENNETT. 

Room 4 Bee Bidg., (maha, Neb. 
, R. A. GARRETT, 

815 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn 


or Address. Superintendent of Immigration 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Western Canada | «: 





serum by the state. The state veterina- 
rian has pledged himself to the support 
the movement, and it is hoped some- 
thing definite may be accomplished. Hog 
men of that section have had a lot of 


trouble to get serum of good quality. A 
law forbidding the importation into lowa 
hog cholera serum except upon ap- 


proval of the state veterinary department, 
and for the rigid inspection by the same 
department of all laboratories in the state 
making the serum is proposed by Dr. J. I. 


Gibson, state veterinarian. Doctor Gib- 
son would also provide that any labora- 
tory making the serum for interstate use 


should be subject 
spection. 


to rigid government in- 


The Missouri Mule.—The 
ing into his own according to 
sive rancher and wheat 
Dakota, who says: 


is com- 
an exten- 
grower of North 
“Missouri need have 
no fear for her mule market on account 
of the increased value of motor trucks 
and traction vehicles. The farmers of the 


mule 











Live Well—Make Money 


Here is one of those rare opportunities to 
obtain a small farm at a small price, where a 
big income can be made without a big invest- 
ment. I have several 5-acre truck farms for 
sale in the best section of tidewater Virginia. 
Four very profitable crops can be grown a 
year. Truckers and market gardeners in this 
section net annually $300 to $1,000 an acre. 
Superb climate. Excellent shipping facilities. 
Splendid schools, churches, etc. Only asmall 
amount of money required. Write at once 
for full particulars. D. C. SEYMOUR, 
Gwner, Box 2386, Washington, D. C. 











Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many Iowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country in U.S. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
Small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 

















Purchase a Southern Farm 


Prices range from $10 an acre up. Nature favors you 
with big crops, ample rain, mild winters, enjoyable sum- 
mers. Social, religious, and school privileges the best. 
Beef, pork, poultry, sheep, and dairying pay handsomely. 
Large profits in alfalfa, truck, corn, cotton, nuts an 
apples, Great imdustrial openings in all parts of the 
South, “Southern Field,” state booklets and all facts free 
M. V. RICHARDS, 

Land and Industrial Agent, 

Room 100 Washington, D 














SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 











Literature will be sent to anyone 
rR interested in the wonderful Sacra- 

mento Valley, the richest valley 
eee i the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting a home in 
the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


seaaiess,ce' CALIFORNIA 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


SACRAMENTO, 
For sale on easy terms. 


We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


lowa Lands For Sale * Bors 


to ¢100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 








in Howard 















west who have not already learned the 
lesson, are beginning to understand that 
the mule is the only animal for farm 
work Horses are being displaced by 
mules in the Dakotas and Nebraska just 
as fast as the farmers can make the 
change. It doesn’t take so much to feed 


a mule, he lives longer, works harder, and 
isn’t subject to so many diseases as the 
horse, and he doesn’t tear himself up in 
barbed wire. The loss of horses injured 
in wire fences is something enormous. In | 
the early days out west, nearly everybody 
owned mules. Then they were banished 
from the farm on the theory that horses 
were superior. The mistake has been 
discovered, and the mule is coming into 
his own again.” 


Exports of Agricultural Implements.— 
More than $40,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural implements were exported from the 
United States to foreign countries in the 
calendar year just ended. Ten years ago 
the value of the exportation of this class ) 
of manufactures was $18,000,000; twenty * 
years ago it was but $4,000,000, Thus the | 
value of this particular class of manufac- | 
tures exported in 1912 was nearly two and 

a half times as much as a decade agv, and 

ten times as much as two decades ago. | 
All the world, apparently, buys American | 
agricultural implements. Mowers and | 
reapers exported last year went to more 
than seventy-five countries and colonies, 
including every grand division of the 
world, while other classes of agricultural 
implements were widely distributed in 
the year’s export trade. Europe alone 
took $21,000,000 worth of the $40,000,000 
worth of farming implements exported in 
1912; North America, $8,000,000, and South 
America $%,000,000 worth. Russia is the 
largest single buyer of our agricultural 
implements, the value exported thereto in 
the year just ended having been approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, against $7,000,000 to 
Argentina, $7,000,000 to Canada, and about 
$3,000,000 each to France and Germany. 
Thus the leading buyers of our agricul- 
tural implements are, in the order of 
magnitude, Russia, Argentina, and Can- 
ada, with France and Germany about 
equal in the value of their purchases, al- 
though in each case materially less than 
the three countries already named—Rus- 
sia, Argentina and Canada. American 
mowers and reapers seem to be especially 
in demand in Russia, which took, in the 
fiscal year of 1912, $4,000,000 worth out of 
a total of $17,000,000 worth ot mowers 
and reapers exported. In the group, plows 
and cultivators, Cana®a and Argentina 
are the largest purchasers, each of them 
taking about $1,750,000 worth out of a 
total exportation of $7,000,..0. The recent 
classification of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce divides the group 
of agricultural implements exported into 
mowers and reapers, plows and cultivat- 
ors, planters and seeders, threshers, hay 
rakes and tedders. Of the $40,000,000 
worth of agricultural implements export- 
ed during the calendar year, $21,000,000 
worth was mowers and reapers: $7,000,000 
plows and cultivators; $5,000,000 thresh- 
$1,750,000 planters and seeders, and 
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$500,000 hay rakes, 


dispatch 


A Great Combination Farm 


a 





on main line of C. B. & 
county seat. 





DENNIS MORONY, 





250-acre corn and bluegrass farm located one mile from Ronie 
. Railway, 8 miles from Mt. Pleasant, 
We refer to the Cavinee farm, noted as one of tiie 
best combination farms in the state of Iowa. 
class level corn land, yielding this season, in spite of excessive 
drouth, 60 bushels of first class corn to the acre, and a heavy 
sod of the finest blue grass pasture. 
finely located on main Blue Grass Road across the great state 
of Iowa; two fine, very large barns, good outbuildings, good 
fences, excellent water supply, windmill and tanks. 
farm anywhere for fine stock grower. 
thing fine and worth the money, think of the Cavinee farm. 


PRICE $125 


180 acres of first 
Large, new residence, 


No better 
When you want some- 





Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
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100 Bushels of Corn an Acre 


is not uncommon in the Southern States and has 
even been greatly surpassed in some sections. The 
South will produce as much corn and as good corn 
as any section of this country, and the value of last 
year’s corn crop in the South was eight hundred 
million dollars. 
North and West valued at $200 an acre when 
equally as good corn-producing land in the South 
can be purchased at from $15 to $30 an acre, and 
where the temperature in summer is no hotter 
than in the Middle West? And with the additional 
advantages of another crop or two from the same 
land and no long, cold winters, 


Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what 
can be done in a country where fertile land can be purchased 
cheaply and where there are 312 working days a year. 
ro -trip fares Ist and 3d Tuesdays each month, 


A. PARK, Gen'l Imm. and Inid’l Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


Why raise corn on land in the 


Low 


Room 807 Louisville, Ky. (202) 








v 
e 


Northern States. 


HILLIARD LAND CO., 


BREAK THAT CHAIN! Take your family to 
Florida, where they and you can live out of doors winter and sum- 
mer—where the land is rich—texture same as Illinois and Iowa 
prairie soil—where YOU GROW 3 to 5 crops a year. 
rich, loamy clay soils. Send forthe big free Florida Book. More than 3000 of your northern neigh- 
bors have already bought our rich land and are satisfied—making money—happy. The price of 
our land is still low. The book tells you all about it. 
9 Ch k 





Heavy, rich loam and 


Investigate! Write today! 
of C 





30 miles from Jacksonville, Florida's largest city. 


Bldg., Hilliard, Florida, 





THE HILLIARD INN 


enjoy the balmy June weather in winter time. 





Famous Winter Resort Hotel. Noted for its deliciously cooked 


sie ‘ food, comfortable beds, broad verandas. 
sightly in the center of Hilliard. Fine Hunting and Fishing near. i 


Special low rates for families. 


Write THE HILLIARD INN, Hilliard, Florida, 


Located _high and 
Bring your family—eat Florida Oranges and 











THE BEST IN KANSAS 

728 acres in eastern Kansas. Fronts 1 mile against 
county seat. Improvements within 100 rods of court 
house, with cement walks to residence. A show 
place, and one of the best improved stock farms in 
the West. 500 acres of the choicest corn and alfalfa 
land, Can be subdivided to good advantage. As 
owner desires to retire, will be priced at a bargain. 
For full description, price, etc., address 


S. C. HANNA, Owner, Howard, Kansas 


in Nebraska's 

cres most famous 

potato section 

for $16,000.00. Will take $5,000.00 down, balance 





easy payments at 6 per cent. Land is three 
miles from thriving town on main line of 
Burlington. 

Address owner, 
H. P. RANKIN, {03 No. (6th, LINCOLN, NEBR. 





A 640-Acre Ranch 


100 acres river bottom in fine alfalfa, the remainder 
excellent prairie pasture, improvements good, Price 
$30 if sold immediately. SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Howard, Kansas. 


RENTERS NOTIC acres, improved, #3300; 80 acres, 


improved, $2800. From. #500 to $800 down. balance 
like renting. will handle either of them. Renters, 
why rent? Men of limited means, your opportunity. 
Possession this spring. Come at once. Call on or 
address The Alien County Investment Co., Iola, Kas. 





80 acres, improved. $3600; 80 








\ “INN ESOTA has a home for you. Good land 
4 at low prices. Literature giving information 
about soil, climate, price of land, etc., sent free on 
application to H. J. Maxfield, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Room 213 State Capitol, St. Paul. Minn. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


Choice Eastern Kansas Alfaifa Farms 


ARE BIG MONEY MAKERS. 
$40 to $60 per acre, easy terms. Write for particulars. 


M. T. SPONG, Fredonia, Kansas 


VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


W.H. WALTERS, BRUCE, 8. D., buys, rents 


and sells Brookings Co. 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 














| FOR SALE—A NOTED STOCK FARM | Cotton Plantation for Sale in Mississippi 


River Bottom—3,000 Acres 


One-half cleared land, balance in timber. Within 
40 miles of Memphis, Tennesseee. Convenient to 
railroad and river transportation—protected by levee. 
Well improved with store, improved system cin, 
barns, four residences, ample tenant houses. Land 
mainly in silt loam of best quality, and well drained. 
Is well supplied with labor. 


W. W. STEVENSON, 149 Madison, Memphis, Tenn. 


STOCK, GRAIN AND FRUIT FARM 
FOR SALE 


acres, half under plow; running water and 
springs, good buildings and tenant house; mile to 
town, high school, railroad. Stock, implements, 
tools, feed and seed go with farm. Address 


MEADOW BROOK FARM, Piedmont, Mo. 


IOWA . The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
F A RARE Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 
CRESCO, IOWA 
500 lowa Farms For Sale 
Send for list 
HAMILTON & DRAKE 


Dept. C, Winterset, Iowa 


Callaway Co., Missouri 
in the heart of the great grain and stock-raising se« 

tion of the Mississippi Valley, offers fertile lands 
good climate, ample, well distributed rainfall. Rea 
sonable prices. Write for 1912 catalog. 

W. ED JAMESON, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


BUY A SOUTHWEST GEORGIA FARM 


where one acre of your Iowa land will pay for 1 
acres of good land, which will produce two crops 
each season. Address a former government soil ex- 
pert for information, 
M. EARL CARR, 








272 

















Albany. Georgia 


DON’T FARM WHERE YOU ARE 


another year. Get into Aitkin county, Ideal soil, 
timber, water, grasses. Write Land Agent, C.. R. L 








& P. Ry., 160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn, 
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Qur Weekly Market Letter. 


January 20, 1913.—The under- 


chicase, 

tone in the wheat market of late has been 
gecided’s stronger than was seen earlier 
in the season, and fite consumption of 
ost ce;eal. continues. surprisingly liberal 
on dom stic account, while the exports of 


vheat and flour for the period since har- 
yest make a good showing. The rapid in- 
crease in the population of the United 

quires constantly augmented sup- 


sates I 

mn of bread, and the Minneapolis flour 
mills pave their output sold ahead for 
probab|s close to two months, according 
to the recent statement of John Washburn, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., of 
that city. The demand has been unpre- 


cedented, said Mr. Washburn, Minneap- 
olis being the cheapest wheat market in 
the country, and there is no difficulty in 
<elling ‘our. The eastern call for flour fs 
extremely large, and Minneapolis millers 
pave made heavy shipments of flour into 
eastern territory. As to the wheat move- 
ment in the northwest, Mr. Washburn said 
he expected to. see a continued big run 
until well into the summer months. He 
added that there seems to be little doubt 
that the federal government underesti- 
mated the spring wheat crop materially. 
The export trade, he said, is quiet at 
present, most of the business being on 
domestic account. The sentiment regard- 
ing wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade 
has been growing more bullish, without 
much expectation that further consider- 
able upward movements in prices will take 
place in the near future. So far as the 
pest grades of wheat are concerned, it is 
taken for granted that buyers will con- 
tinue to pay liberal premiums, as the re- 
quirements of the domestic and foreign 
trade promise to keep up indefinitely. The 
eastern hemisphere raised good-sized 
crops of wheat last year as a rule, but in 
point of quality there was a very unsat- 
isfactory showing, and European countries 
want prime wheat from the United States 
and Canada for blending with their home- 
grown wheat. Our wheat crop was defi- 
cient in volume east of the Missouri river, 
and these sections are compelled to pur- 
chase supplies from the far western and 
southwestern sections, where winter wheat 
and spring wheat crops were large in size 
and choice in quality. In the Chicago 
market wheat for future delivery has been 
selling about six cents per bushel lower 
than a year dgo, while No. 2 red winter 
cash lots have brought $1.12 per bushel. 
The way farmers have sold their wheat 
is remarkable, the receipts since harvest 
at primary markets having run nearly 
103,000,000 bushels ahead of a year ago. 
Corn has sold around 13 cents lower than 
a vear ago, and oats about 15 cents lower 


than at that period, with ample offerings 
of both grains. Timothy seed sells at $3 
to $4.15 per 100 pounds; clover seed at $10 
to $19.75 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 


$1.28", to $1.29°4 per bushel. Return of 


mild weather has increased the egg pro- 
duction, and fresh lots are going at 26 
cents per dozen, while cold storage lots 
bring 16% to 21 cents. Butter sells at 25 
io o4 cents per pound for common to prime 
creamery lots, while dairy butter sells at 
27 to 31 cents, with sales of storage cream- 
ery butter at 31% cents. Potatoes are 


plentiful and sell for 40 to 45 cents per 
bushel. 

Cattle prices show a very much nar- 
rower spread between choice heavy beeves 
and common light weights than prevailed 
several weeks ago, at which time the 
choicer lots were finding ready sales at 
10 to $11. But the decline has been 


principally in choice cattle, which are hav- 
ing a very limited demand, the most ur- 


gent demand running constantly on the 
cheaper class, that can be converted into 
light cuts of beef and retailed at moder- 


ate prices. The latter have undergone 
comparatively little alteration in prices in 
recent weeks, with an especially good in- 


quiry for cows and heifers, as well as for 
bul's, and all along butcher stock has been 
the most active of any class of cattle and 
the last to show weakness in values. So 


far as beef steers are concerned, killers 
are wanting cattle that sell below $8.25 
chiefly. A remarkable feature of the mar- 
ket is the fact that while choice beeves 
ha been declining, with the best steers 
bringing from $8.50 to $9.50 pr 100 pounds, 


an’ not much doing at $8.75 and over, 
chvice stockers and feeders have been ad- 
vancing, with prime heavy feeders fetch- 
ing from $7.80 to $8.10, and choice stock- 
ers weighing between 550 and 650 pounds 
bringing $7.20 to $7.30. However. most 
st men look askance at such prices for 
st . and fill up their feed lots with the 
ne best kind, fearing unsatisfactory re- 
Su from paying around top figures. They 
arc not blind to the fact that popular de- 
n 1 for beef passes by the high-priced 
ki and for this reason they prefer to 
ta their chances with cheaper stock 
St-ors and feeders for roughing through 
the winter and pasturing next summer. 
On feature of the market that is un- 
Pscsant is the fact that some stockmen 
persist in sending in cattle that should 
be kept on feed for a longer period. With 
= an abundance of cheap feed, this is 
4s rious mistake. The great bulk of the 
be! steers sold last week went at $7.25 
to *8.50, and sales above these prices 


Were the smallest of any week in a long 
per od, the commoner steers selling at $6 
to s7. Short-fed lots sold between $7.25 





and $8, and prime yearlings brought $8.50 
to $8.85. Butcher stock had the usual 
good outlet, cows and heifers selling at 
$4.70 to $8.10, and not much doing above 
$7.25. * Cutters sotd at $4 to $4.65; can- 
NMers at $2.85 to $3.95, and bulls at $4.35 
to $7.10. Stockers have been bringing 
$5.25 to $7.30, and feeders $6.60 and up- 
ward, only a few going as high as $7.90. 
Feeding heifers brought $5.40 to $5.75. 
Calves found buyers at $4.50 to $11 per 
160 pounds for coarse heavy to prime 
light lots. Milkers and springers had a 
moderate sale at $35 to $85 per head for 
inferior to choice cows, the poorest cows 
selling chiefly for killers. 

Hogs move up and down from day to 
day according to the volume of the re- 
ceipts, with a good average demand most 
of the time for the choicer class of light 
and medium weights to ship to eastern 
packing points. Local speculators are 
also good buyers much of the time, and 
their operations tend to check the efforts 
of the Chicago packers to lower prices 
for hogs to a $6.50 basis. A short time 
ago the sudden freeze-up in hog growing 
sections started a greatly increased mar- 
keting of hogs by farmers who did not 
relish the idea of increasing the corn ra- 
tions fed to their swine, but the large 
declines in prices that followed tended to 
check much selling, and rallies in prices 
followed. The prices paid for hogs are 
lower than two and three years ago, but 
stand much higher than at this time last 
year, and it is evident that every hog will 
be needed. There is a large consumption 
of cured meats and lard, while such is 
the enormous sale of fresh pork that 40 
per cent of the hogs marketed are needed 
for this branch of trade. Extremely heavy 
packing hogs meet with slow sales as a 
general rule, and have to go at a big 
discount from prices paid readily for light 
hogs for shipment. The future of the 
market is a matter of doubt, but it lies 
largely with stockmen, who should avoid 
glutting the market, and while hogs 
should be kept moving as fast as they 
mature properly, it is a mistake to sell 
off the healthy, thrifty pigs and under- 
weights. Late hog sales were made at 
$7.10 to $7.60, prices showing a good re- 
covery from the recent slump. Pigs sold 
for $6.75 to $7.50. A year ago hogs brought 
$5.80 to $6.50. 

Lambs, yearlings and sheep naturally 
undergo reactions after their frequent 
booms in prices, but at all times they sell 
extraordinarily high as compared with 
former midwinters, and sheepmen who 
conduct the business properly are fairly 
coining money. Demand centers strong- 
ly, as usual, in handy little fat lambs, 
with light yearlings on the lamb order 
selling next best, and both heavy lambs 
and heavy yearling wethers are discrimi- 
nated against severely by slaughterers, 
who will not make purchases of such con- 
signments except at large discounts from 
prices they pay readily for the prime light 
weights. It is known positively that There 
is a serious shortage of sheep and lambs 
in all feeding sections, with the excep- 
tion of Colorado, Utah and Idaho, the 
number in these three states being placed 
at 1,925,000 head, including 500,000 in the 
last two named states. The total num- 
ber held in the three states is reported 
as 500,000 head more than a year ago. It 
is generally expected that these flocks 
will be marketed earlier than in former 
years, as the winter has been mild, while 
the lambs were mostly fleshier than usual 
when they went to feed lots. Something 
like half of them were northern-bred 
lambs, which are of heavier weight than 
southwestern lambs. The lamb market 
last spring was the highest in late April 
and early May. Several double decks of 
Colorado-fed Mexican lambs were re- 
ceived last week, and sold at around the 
top prices. Milder weather caused a 
slower trade in live muttons, and after 
the rise of the best lambs to $9.50 there 
were breaks that left lambs selling at $6.75 
to $9 for culls to prime lots. Yearlings 
sold up to $8.50 early in the week, but 
sold off later to $7 to $8.10. Wethers sold 
at $5 to $6.25; ewes at $3 to $5.25, and 
bucks at $3.25 to $4. 

Horses came on the market last week 
much more freely, and the lack of a 
large general demand made weak prices 
for the poorer kinds, while limited offer- 
ings of superior animals held prices firm 
for such. Farm chunks were in good de- 
mand at $135 to $219, and farm mares of 
good quality, weighing from 1,400 to 1,550 
pounds, had a good sale at $215 to $265, 
no great number being shown. Drivers 
sold on the former basis of $100 to $200, 
and 112 head of horses of the better class 


of loggers were sold on Monday to buyers | 





from New Hampshire, the best fetching 
$300. W. 
Cedar County, lowa.—\We have had a 
very easy winter on rough feed. The 
weather has been nice, and stock have 
got their own living in the fields. Not 


many cattle on feed. ‘There is some dis- 
ease among swine, and many of them 
are being rushed to market. Many of the 
farmers have commenced feeding sheep. 
Cattle of all kinds bring good prices at 
sales. Hay is being shipped in to supply 
towns, as that is cheaper than to buy of 
farmers. But little corn being moved, 
waiting for higher price; shippers giving 
36 cents. Few loads sold locally for 40 
cents. A few oats are sold at 26 cents; 





barley, 60 cents; wheat, 85 cents; potatoes, 
50 cents; eggs, 22 cents; butter, 28 cents. 
Our creamery has shut down; cream is 
being sent away for more money. Much 
interest is being taken in the farmers’ 
imstitutes.—L. C. Greene. 





Live Stock Prices at Chicago 


Weekly average prices at Chicago 
for good native beef cattle, hogs and 
sheep, per 100 pounds, and weekly av- 
erage weight of hogs, as compiled by 
the Chicago Drovers’ Journal: 






































































































Av. prices. Weight 
of hogs. 
o ° & 
| i] o . 
Cr) na 
1912— sijcilislisz 
SS Roek ae 
= Serre $6.90|$6.30)/$4.40 212 
Jan. 2 wala ace 6.70) 6.25, 4.25) 213 
Wee 8) oo ccc2 6.50) 6.21] 4.10) 216 | 
‘on ee Ce 6.60) 6.24) 4.10) 217 
RN ET le maxace 60) 6.16) 4.10) 217 
3 Seer 6.60} 6.22| 4.05) 216 
Mar : --| 6.90) 6.40) 4.25) 217 
Mar 9 Baran 7.10) 6.50) 4.90) 217 
A ee %20) 6.89) 5.10) 220 
ME, Be sedseces 7.20] 7.32] 5.45] 217 
Ee ewaew sate 7.30) 7.71| 5.70) 219 
Se or 7.45| 7.90) 5.90) 221 
yO SS eee 7.60| 7.80} 5.50| 228 
J ae 7.60) 7.96; 5.70] 228 
LS A rr 7.75| 7.79| 6.25] 230 
ae ere 7.95] 7.69| 7.10) 229 
i re 7.70| 7.69; 6.40] 227 
gee pee 7.90) 7.79] 5.90) 235 
a 8.05| 7.70) 5.65! 233 
= Ae See ee 7.90) 7.45) 5.70) 235 
pS err 7.80) 7.54) 4.90) 233 
po ee 8.10) 7.50) 4.25] 236 
SU OO veviaces 8.00) 7.48) 4.55] 236 
June 29 1111112! 7.90| 7.51| 4.25| 23 
.. 2 Serr 7.85) 7.40) 4.15| 237 
Un ID. cciicss 7.75| 7.47| 4.25] 238 
a ee 7.55) 7.57) 4.25) 239 
2 a ee 7.80) 7.85| 4.30) 240 
0 a eee 8.00] 7.85} 4.25) 241 
Bug 10) ..... ss 8.15| 7.981 4.15] 241 
OS ET Saraiaiwcias | 8.40] 8.15] 3.95| 243 
it A? | 8.15] 8.35! 3.90] 241 
5 I : Sere | 8.05) 8.50! 3.90} 23 
BED ios esiais | 8.25] 8.35! 4.10] 235 
ee | eee | 8.20] 8.53] 4.30] 235 
Sept. 21 ........| 8.10} 8.40) 4.25) 235 
BODE 26s cence 7.95| 8.55} 4.00! 233 
ci) alg el gee | 7.95| 8.80] 3.75! 225 
Oe ae ee 8.05! 9.07| 3.85! 228 
Cae | rae | 7.95! 9.03] 4.20} 226 | 
Oct. 26 .........| 7.85} 8.60) 4.25) 228 | 
i) a Te 7.80) 7.83} 4.00) 225 | 
CO a eee | 7.90| 7.94] 4.10] 211 | 
NOY. TO cadssiess | $.15| 7.76] 4.06] 223 
ae | 8.00] 7.75} 3.95! 224 
NOW: SO ie. cee | §.20! 7.70! 4.05! 228 
Dec. 7 .........| 8.05} 7.60) 4.00) 226 | 
Dec. 14 .ccsccess| £00) 7.431] 4.361 22 
o> 7.55| 7.18] 4.50) 219 
3 ee 7.95| 7.40] 4.85] 218 
1913 913 
Ce eae 8.07| 7.50! 4.90) 23 
Ss PP ee 8.00| 7.43) 5.25) 226 
e . 
Comparative Prices of Hogs. | 
Comparisons of general average | 
prices of hogs at prominent markets 
each week, for five years, according to 
compilations of the Cincinnati Price 
Current: 
}1912./1911.}1910.}1909.'1908. 
We Ee cctaesenel $6.10/$8.00' $8.50/$5.90) $4.40 
a > ere | 6.05} 7.75] 8.05| 6.00! 4.25 
Jan, 31 5| 7.65) 8.40) 6.05] 4.25 
Feb. 7 7.55} 8.60) 6.30) 4.40. 
Feb 7.20| 8.90! 6.25) 4.40 
Feb 7.35) 9.30) 6.25) 4.35 
Feb 5| 7.10, 8.85] 6.40) 4.35 
Mar. 6.65) 4.55 
Mar. 6.55| 4.70 
Mar. 6.60) 5.15 
Mar. 6.65| 4.7 
Apr. 7.00} 5.95 
Apr. | 7.10] 5.70 
Apr. 7.00; 5.60 
Apr. 7.10) 5.45 
May 7.10) 5.50 
May 7.05) 5.45 
May } 7.6 7. 5.46 
BROS) Seer eicssina- cael 7.6 Zz; 
fe: a 13 7. 
eee ‘het 7. 
a |) a! 7.35) 6.05 (3 
me ED cccseses a. 6.4 7.5 
CRG Be 6cb-ie-00-s 7.3 6. (i 
"a 7.25) 6. i 2. 
We NO eck cowl 7: 6.5 ee 
oo > * rn 7.40) 6.68 iy 7.8 
See Be) cecacwext 7.70| 6.7 80) 7.6 
: J oa ibe ; ré 
Pe. 2 eceanees 8.15) 7.4 : vi 
vee Se 8.25! 7.4: ; 7. 
a: 8.30) 7.45] 8. T. 
AVE ZO ssdevene 8.55! 7.30] 9.% 7.§ 
ae 8. 7.15) 9.8 8. 
ae: 2 8.70! 7.05) 9.20) 8. 
en ee rr 8.25! 6.85] 9.05! 7.§ 
an he. ee | 8.45! 6.45] 8.95! 7.$ 
COE cca Saisie 8.60! 6.45] 8.65! 7. 
Ot. 9D. viesdaces 8. 6.4 8.55] 7. 
COE AIG Scotties 8.75! 6.40/ 8.90! 7.¢ 
ee rrr 8. 6.15} 8.60) 
2 ere 4 6.05! 8.15) 7. 
DD veebeeaes 7 7.00) 7.90| 7.7: 
i ee > 7 6.2 7.401 7.8 
INOWs BO) ob eFcee cis 7.55) 6.10] 6.95! 7.85 
PD: ee | 7. 7.05! 8. 
Gs  @ bciiaades 7. | 7.40] 8.18 
J” Si) Gee : | 7.35] 8.15 
[oS eS Se Ae | 6.9 7.70! 8. 
PGES 66 occas. | 7.38 7.80) 8. 
pO 7.05! 6.00) 8.05) 8.40 
}1913./1912./1911./1910./1909. 
Pe rere | 7.05} 6.00) 8.05! 8.40) 5.89 
i Se ea | 6.95| 6.10? 7.90} 8.15! 5.99 








Recent Public Sales. 


S. A. ROBERTS’ POLAND SALE. 

Buyers from five states, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oh.o and Illinois, took the Poland 
China offering sold by S. A. Roberts, of 
Knoxville, lowa; January 17th. The aver- 
age on the full number sold, forty-one 
head, was $50.43. As a number of the 
sows had been rebred this was as good as 
could be expected this year. The top price 
of the sale was $105, which was paid by 
S. Reed, of Montieth, lowa, for a March 
gilt, sired by Big Orange and bred to Mr. 
Roberts’ grand champion, A Model. C. 
W. Phillips, of New Sharon, Iowa, paid 
$100 for an extra good March gilt sired by 
P.’s Mastodon and bred to A Model. Gil- 
dow & Son, of Jamesport, Mo., were buy- 
ers of several good ones. Col H. S. Dun- 
can, of Clearfield, Iowa, was the auc- 
tioneer, and did good work, as usual. A 
list of sales at $45 and over follows: 

, G. W. Sefrit, Lucas, Ia., $55; 2, A. B. 
Henry, Oskaloosa, Ia., $47.50; 3, S. Reed, 
Montieth, Ia., $65.00; 4, C. W. Overton, 
Knoxville, Ia., 45.00; 5, G. . Pack, 
Knoxville, Ia., $45.00; 7, Deitrich & Spald- 
ing, Princeton, Kan., $57.00; 8, TT. A. 
Drake, Melvin, Ohio, $47.50; 11, C. O. 
Overton, $47.50; 12, G. J. Roord, Harvey, 
Ia., $42.50; 14, Jas. Watt, Troy, Ill, $47.50; 
15, J. LL. Revener, Lacona, Ia., $67.50; 
Litter Sister, S. Reed, $105.00; 17, C. W. 
Phillips, New Sharon, Ia., $100.00; 18, J. 
A. Hammond, Knoxville, Ia., $45.00; 24, 
Gildow CSon, Jamesport, Mo., $50.00; 
33, G Marshall, Monroe, Ia., $55.00; 
36, H. Applegate, Knoxville, Ia., $57.00; 
37, A. Harvey, Harvey, Ia., $45.00; 39, I. 
T. Maddy, Knoxville, Ia., $46.00; 40, Chas. 
Norton, Knoxville, Ia., $50.00: 41, Frank 
Marmion, Farmington, Ia., $65.00; 43, H. 
Cc. VanMeter, VanMeter, Ia., $67.50; 44, 
G. F. Marshall, $70.00; 45, H. C. Van 
Meter, $75.00; 46, Frank Marmion, $76.00. 
41 head sold for $2,068.00; average, $50.43. 





Marsrall County, lowa.—The southeast 
corner of the county has had lots of chol- 
era lately; the southwestern part had it 
last fall. We sold $2,860 worth last year, 
but had to buy 2,500 bushels of corn at 50 
cents, and will have to buy considerable 
this year.—T. 8S. Baum. 


Local 
Representatives 


Wanted 


Wallaces’ Farmer wants a local 
representative in every township in 
the Corn Belt—some man or boy 
who believes in Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living, and who 
will help bring these about by ex- 
tending the circulation of Wallaces’ 
Farmer-in his neighborhood. 

In some neighborhoods practi- 
cally every farmer is a regular’ sub- 
scriber to Wallaces’ Farmer. This 
is because we have active friends 
there who have recommended the 
paper to their neighbors and have 
given them an opportunity to sub- 
scribe at the special club rate. 

In other neighborhoods of the 
same Class in every respect we have 
but one or two subscribers, simply 
because we have had no friends to 
introduce us. 

How is it in your township? Will 
you not make some inquiry among 
your friends and neighbors and learn 
whether they have all had an oppor- 
tunity to secure Wallaces’ Farmer at 
the club rate? If they have not, 
please write us. 

It is worth something to you to 
have your neighbors read Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Let us tell you how you 
can bring this about with profit to 
yourself as well as to them. 

WALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


From $5 to $150 PerAcre in {2 Years 


Improved lands sell for #150 per acre in the great 
“Garden Spot” of Southeast Missouri. I have 20.000 
acres in the vicinity of our ranch at #25 to #60 per 
acre, in tracts from 80 acres up, one-third to one-balf 
down, that will double and treble tn price in the next 
5 years. It is the richest bottom land on earth: no 
overflow, no negroes, the greatest corn. clover, 
wheat, cotton and alfalfa land you ever saw. Write 
8: E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bidg.. St. Louts 


























Cheap Lands Two essentials to success found 


in the upper Wisconsin counties. 
Su re Crops They are nearer the great mar- 

kets than any other good cheap 
lands. Suited to general and special farming. Dairy- 
ing, sugar beats, peas, potatoes, clover seed other 
crops bring handsome returns. 

Wisconsin Advancement Association 
317 Caswell Bidg.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
FLORIDA LAN for sale at 830 per acre. Good 

land and the kind the real estate 


brokers are selling for 860 to $75. H. G. STONE, 
Lakeland, Florida. 








FO R R E NT I have a good, number one 

440 acre farm in Palo Alto 

county torent. There are good improvements and 

land is in first clas® state of cultivation. Four miles 

from two good towns. Must have good references. 
If interested, write C. S. ALLEN, Laurens, Iowa. 

FOR SALE Southwest Arkansas 700 a.. 4 imp.; 

200 a. Bermuda meadow netting $30. 

Soil grows anything—alfalfa and peaches first. Al 


lecation: healthy. right in tide of immigration. 
$23. SIMS LAND AGENCY, Hope, Ark, 
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i —, 
| OF GENERAL INTEREST |i 


Unsanitary Dairies.—Inspection of the 
1,700 Tilinois dairies disclosed the fact 
that unvanitary conditions exist in 2,100 
of them. Many typhoid cases due to im- 
pure milk are reported. 

Luther Burbank Club.—Farmers are re- 
ceiving invitations to join the Luther 
Burbank Club, paying for the privilege 
the sum of $151. The impression is given 
that the membership is iimited and very 
select. The Rural New Yorker says: ‘‘It 
looks like a chance to become a member 
of a high-toned suckers’ association.” 

Population.—The latest estimate of the 
population of continental United States 
places the figures at 96,496,000 on January 
2, 1913. This figure was used by the 
treasury department experts in determin- 
ing that of the total money in circulation 
in the country on ‘hat date, $3,350,727,580, 
the amount per capita was $34.72. 





Banks.—-Iowa has more banks 
than any other state in the Union, ac- 
cording to figures recently compiled by 
State Auditor Bleakley. There are 1,706 
“institutions doing a Wanking business in 
the state, 309 of which are private con- 
cerns The report shows that there has 
been an increase in the last year of thir- 
ty-five banks in number, and in deposits 


of nearly $132,500,000. 


lowa 


State Game Farm.—Kansas authorities 
are jooking for a tract of land in that 
state suitable for the establishment of a 
large game preserve. When the farm is 
finally established, it will be of an area 
equal to five miles square. Quail, prairie 
chickens, and other game will be propa- 
gated. It is hoped by this means to save 
‘o the state many of fis game birds now 
rapicly becoming extinct, through the 
diligent efforts of the pot-hunter. 


Desert Wheat.—It has been claimed that 






Jewish settlements in Palestine have de- 
veloped varieties of wheat that will make 
possible the settlement of vast desert 
tracts in America. A prominent Hebrew 
recently returned from Haifa, Palestine, 
where a Jewish agricultural experiment 
station is maintained, and said the hardi- 
est of all wheat has been discovered, and 
that it would grow anywhere. The wheat 
s said to be immune to all diseases and 
lrouth. 

Good Attendance.—Manhattan college 
authorities have cause for some elation 
ver the fact that the attendance of the 
annual Kansas farmers’ institute this year 
vas #22, compared with only 425 in the 
ame week of 1911 Besides the increased 
ittendance, keener interest was manifest- 
ed by the farmers present. Many more 
‘armers should have availed themselves 
of the excellent program that Manhattan 
provided Perhaps the relatively big in- 
erease over last year is a good omen of a 
much larger attendance in the future. 

Township Clubs.—A\ farmers’ club has 
been organized recently in every town- 
hip of Seett county, Iowa. These clubs 
ire subsidiary to the County Improve- 
nent Li e, which is the organization 
that secured the services of the county 
xpert for that county In the one season 
that the league and its expert have been 
it werk, they have accomplished large 
things in the advancement of things ag- 
ricultural in the county, and this jatest 
novement is but a sample of the breadth 


f the work it is doing. 

Dairy Train.—Although the 
lairy trains Which have been run 
he few years have been very at- 
ractive, yet the one to be run over the 
Northwestern, from January 13th to 25th, 
nclusive, will surpass in many ways all 
previous efforts, The management is 
king special preparation for the ladies’ 
ldren's and ured 
will discuss subjects of inter- 
housewife and the school pu- 
addition to the many types of 
the model dairy barns, the samples 
of feeds, charts are now being pre- 
pared which will make the ‘ectures in the 
men's car clearer and more practical than 
‘ver before. 
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lowa State Drainage Meeting.—-The 1913 
annual meeting of the lowa State Drain- 


age Association will be held in Ft. Dodge, 
February 18th and 18th. Headquarters 
will be at the Wahkonsa Hotel. This 


neeting will be of very special interest to 


all men interested in drainage, especially 
to those who have preblems from the 
standpoint of the engineer nad land-own- 


-r. Speakers at this convention are noted 


nen in the drainage wor!d, and men who 
are coming to the association with en- 
thusiasm and a great deal of important 
lata. Citizens of Fort Dodge are plan- 
ning to make this meeting a great suc- 
‘ess, and have arranged to banquet all 
members of the association on Tuesday 
vening, February 18th The program for 
he Fort Dodge meeting can not fail to 
rove of interest. The officers of the as- 
sociation be'ieve that every address will 


contain something that is absolutely worth 
while. There are hundreds of drainage 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


Jan. 24, 1913, 








engineers, farmers and business men in 
State who will be particularly inter- 
ested in the talks on the practical prob- 
lems which are encountered in reclaim- 
ing the wet lands of Iowa Further in- 
formation regarding the meeting, includ- 
ing a list of the speakers and their sub- 
jects, will be announced within a few 
days by Professor W. H. Steevnson, 
retary, Ames, Iowa. 


ine 


sec- 


Kansas Organizations. tural Kansas 
is either uplifting itself or being uplifted. 
That is quite evident from the intense 
interest shown in the State Farmers’ In- 
stitute, which closed a five-day meeting 
at the Kansas Agricultural College re- 
cently. Exactly 922 farmers sacrificed 
five days of the holiday season to attend 
the agricultural lectures and demonstra- 
tions at the college this week. That is 
about 425 more than attended these meet- 
ings last year. Kansas hasn't had a more 
successful farmers’ meeting than the one 
just closed. Officers for the various or- 
ganizations that met in connection with 
the state institute were elected last night 
for this year. The Kansas Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association endorsed President Wa- 
ters for Secretary of Agriculture. J. M. 
Rogers, of Beloit, was endorsed for state 
live stock sanitary commissioner. These 
are the new officers in that organization: 
President, George P. Rdss, Sterling: trea- 
surer, N. H. Holderman, Meade; secre- 
tary, Dr. C. W. McCampbell, Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College; vice-presidents (one 
from each congressional district), B. P. 
Wagegener, Atchison, first district: A. L. 
Smith, Lawrence, second; J. H. Lee, Har- 
veyville, fourth; W. H. Rhodes, Man- 
hattan, fifth; M. A. Smith, Cawker City, 
sixth; George B. Allen, Meade, seventh; 
J. C. Robison, Towanda, eighth. Dairy- 
men of the state organized the Dairy 
Producers’ Association recently. Anyone 
owning a cow is eligible to membership. 
The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, J. G. Crist, Ft. Seott; vice-presi- 
dent, P. W. Enns, Newton: secretary 
and treasurer, J. B. Fitch, Kansas Agri- 
cultural College. M. G. Hamm, of Holton, 
was elected president of the Kansas Crop 


Improvement Association. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, S. G. Trent, Hia- 
watha; secretary, (. D. Steiner, Manhat- 
tan; treasurer, Kk. G. Schafer, Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College; inspector, C. C. Cun- 
ningham, Kansas Agricultural College; 
directors, L. E. Call and L. A. Fitz, Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, and W. G. Shel- 
ley, McPherson The Sheep Breeders’ 
Association elected Biése officers: Presi- 


dent, Ek. D. King, Burlington; vice-presi- 
dent, L. B. Streeter, Wakefield; secretary 
and treasurer, G. C. Wheeler, Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College. The farm women pres- 
ent made pre‘iminary plans for a state 
Home Economics Association. This asso- 
ciation is to be divided into three sections, 


with one president for the three, and a 
Vice-president for each section. The 
three sections allow membership to teach- 
ers of home economics, farmers’ wives, 
and club women. 

BERKSHIRES. 











I Now is the Time 


to buy pig flesh from Spring litters— 


BERKSHIRES 


All pure Berks from Morgan 

Farm. Morgan Hogs win laurels 
everywhere. We are now ready to 
book orders for Pigs from Spring 
farrowings, to be shipped when 
weaned. We a'so have a few very 
fine pigs from last Fall litters 
still unsold. Be sureand write 
before buying. 


{, MORGAN FARM 
va Beloit, Wisconsin 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

C.D. Nichols Live Stock Co.. Cresco. lowa 























Berkshire Boars 


Choice spring boars, sired by a show son of the 
champion, Crown Premier. Dams of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfellow breeding. 
INO. ec. MILLER, R. 2, 


Harlan. lowa 





HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


We are now offering a number of high class young 
bulls for sale. sired by the show bull, Gen. G. 261924, 
and other good sires. One gvod one, 16 months old, 
is out of Blossom, the dam of prize winners. An- 
other good one is out of the Mouse!!l show cow, Prin- 
ceps Lassie. Come and see them at the farm, a mile 


west of town. 
0. S. GIBBONS & SON, Atlantic, lowa 


HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


COWS AND HEIFERS 


Some with first calves. 








Anxiety 4th blood pre- 
dominates. Some heifers sired by a Perfection bred 
sire. Calves by the herd bulls, Preemptor 144606 and 
Preeminence 267357, show bulls with size and quality. 
Inspection invited. 


W. T. WRIGHT, 


Hereford Bulls 


Six good year old bulls, sired by Beau 
Donald H, a show son of Beau Donald 
37th. Farm adjoins town on southeast. 
Cali or write. 

Ellis Bailey, Marshalltown, lowa. 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 








SHORT-HORNS. 

One yearling Missie, red roan. good bone: will be 
big, handsome fellow; his brothers now heading 
herds. One-year-old Cruickshank Broadhooks, roan, 
thick, blocky: a promising herd header. One red 
Cruickshank Lovely of same good type and quality, 
and three other good ones, ail but one by Juno’s 
Heir. Come and see them {f you want a good Scotch 


ay at areasonable price. Address 
. L. REKCE, New Providence. lowa 


FOR SALE scorot'snsetnonn carn 


ALL FEMALES 
and sired by such well known sires as Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride, Imp. Morning Star, March Knight, Imp. Black 
Watch, Fearless Victor, Imp. Cock Robin, Gwendo- 
line Lad, Prince of Sanquhar, etc. Will price entire 
herd or part. as desired. A bargain. Come and eee. 
Farm near Herndon and Bagley. 


ARTHUR ZELLER, Cooper, lowa 
An Outstanding Scotch Herd Bull 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Western Star 324767, got by Morning Star 
206060; 3 years old; dark red; pure Scotch. A bar- 
gain for some one, as I can't well use him longer. 
Write at once or come to see me. 
y LAUER, 
Mt. Ayr, iowa, BR. D.1 








Ringgold Ce. 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old. half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
Fr. M. *ERWINSKE. Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockfurd and Rudd. 


END RIDGE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Select Sultan 2348645. 
Young stock of both sexes for sale — of bulls. 
875. Also Poland-China bea 

CLARENCE M. HAY s. 1 Prop’ Fr, 
Palo Alte Co. Rodman, iowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over #00 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowz 
BULLS Scotch topped SHORT-HORN 
BULLS, reds and roans, from 12 to 18 
ees months old. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
(sire Lodestone, dam Imp. Beauty 42d). Write or 


come and see them at Elm Hill Farm, within city 
limits. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa. 


Dozen Cows and Heifers and 5 
ulls Priced Low 
In order to sell quickly, am making a low price on 
them. Mostly Scotch topped, the oldest about ten 
months; all reds in color and all good ones. 
0. A. HYLDEN, St. Ansgar, Iowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


Seven good yearling Scotch and Scotch topped at 
Pike Timber Stock Farm for sole. Come to see 
them or write. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULL 


KING DOROTHY 366077 for sale. A 
pure Scotch 2-year-old, red, and of show form. Is a 
sure breeder and a rare bargain at the price we are 
asking. Full particulars on application to 
J. W. ERAL Pocahontas, Iowa 




















Eleven good, blocky Scotch and 











GUERNSEYS. 


T 
Guernse 


bulls I now offer wonld 


IS true that any of 
the following 





be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Gquernsey herd or grade up 


the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Rayinond of the 
Preel, I, 11, V1 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


We now offer 30 head of registered females and 8 
May Rose bulls, 5 of them ready for service. 


WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, lowa 











KRED POLL. 


LPR OE 


Red Polled Cattle for Sale 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won Ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
sotticial 12 months butter contest last year 


by the R. P. C. ¢ Address 
S. A. CONVERSE, 


ees 





Cresco. Iowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International _ State Fair first prize bull. Rowdy 
Staff 1650 
MYHON sc ‘HENC K, 





Algona. Iowa 


RED POLLED BULLS 


From 12 to 20 months old. Also a few beifers and 
cows that are coming “fresh" soon. Sired by the 
show bull Evams. If you want something good, 
write us or come and see. Prices reasonable. 
ROGER VAN EVERA. R. I, Davenport, lowa. 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when | 
writing to advertisers. 


—., 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


PP PIPPI IP PAAR AR AAA 


Oakwood Poland - Chinas 


Bred sows for sale. Spring gilts, fall year 





tried sows. The big smooth, prolific kind. a — 
stretch surpassed by none. Bred to four dif rent me 
type boars for March farrow. Gilts will weight “4 
to 300 Ibs.. Oct. yearlings 400 to 450 Ibs. Maite sou? 
big enough to suit anyone and of most pleasing tom 


If possible come and see me. 


C. H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lows 


Cahill Bros.’ Big Polands 


Eight very smooth, lengthy Sept. boars to offer, sired 
by Big Bone 24 1517438 and out of 4 
Balance Jumbo, Big Surprise and others of 
similar breeding—tbe making of the real hig ones 
and suitable for heading pure herds. A number of 
spring boars of same breeding are being offered They 
will not disappoint you. Also two pure Scot«h Short- 
horn bulls for sale, Feb. and March poiaes: 
po brother to Hampton's King; both goo 
CAHILL BROS., Cartersvitle, Hows 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


30 Large a apr Gilts 

of March and A 1 farrow 
sired by Prince Price 166121 on Big Lad 177629. Dams 
are of the Mouw. Miller and Crow breeding. The: ey 
are large, long and heavy boned with good archeq 
backs, wide heads, well up on their feet; are bred to 
Orange Price 193887 and Prince Price 2d 193339, We 
ship on approval and guarantee satisfaction 
J. F. DeLONG, Bristow, lowa 


BIG TYPE—BIG LITTER—BIG QUALITY 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Spring gilts and fall yearling sows for sale: a few 
triedsows. They are the get of Smooth Wonder 
2a, Mabel’s Wonder (first prize aged boar at 
Des Moines, 1912), Lome Wonder and the cham. 
pion Chief Again Price. They have been 
mated with the same boars and to Chief Price Jr, 
for Marchand Aprilfarrow. I solicit your patronage, 
M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


40 spring gilts, 12 fall yearlings and a few tried 
sows to offer, bred for March and April farrow. Sires 
represented: Colosso, Thuirer’s Big Orange, 
Smooth Giant 2d and Pioneer Price. 4A!) 
big, growthy stuff. We solicit your business. Address 


C. L. THUIRER, Fostoria, Clay Co., lowa 
Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


BREEDERS POLAND-CHINAS 
We have ten head of strong fall yearling boars and 
same number of spring pigs. They are sired by Col. 
Thickset by Thickset 2d, Mondamin Master, Big De- 
fender and others. 


5 . 
Henry’s Poland-Chinas 
25 head—1 Oct., 4 Dec. and 20 April boars to offer. 
Mostly H's Defender by Dorr’s Defender and out of 
mature sows. They are an extra good, lengthy. heavy 
boned lot of pigs. Prices very reasonable quality 
considered. WILL A. HENRY, Marcus. fa. 


. 

3( boars and 30 gilts. From mature parents, 
best breeding. prolific litters—175 to 200 lbs. Two 
Short-born bulls. 13 months old. Pleased buyers in 
twenty four states past twenty years and can ) lease 
you. Write or call. P. 8.&S. BARR, Box W.F., 
R. 4, Davenport, lowa. 


Poland-China Bred Sows and Gilts 


The growthy. big type kind. Gilts are by Colosso 
2d and bred to D's Wonder by A Wonder (43421 
and out of dam by A Wonder 107353. Prices and 
quality of stock will please you. 

W.T. DUBOIS, Greenville. Clay Co.. Ta. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Fall pigs, both sexes, sired by Look Again (1{2s%5). 
From large, prolitic dams and big litters. Write for 
full descriptions and prices. Can please you in indi- 
viduality. M.O. WATTS, Fairfleld, lowa. 


Poland-CGhina Gilts 


for sale of the large, big boned. stretchy type, bred 
to farrow in Marchand April. Sires. Big Wonder 
180955 and —— Victor 185279. Moder 
ate prices. / re 

A. VANDER PLOKG. 





one a 




















BIG BONED, growthy Poland-¢ hina 











Kanawha, 


Hansons’ Big Typed 300 Lb. Poland-China 


filts bred to Cornbelt Expansion. Long Pete. and 
ig Peter, that weighed 930 lbs. on the scales at 0 
months old, and is the largest and best boar of his 
age living. Come and seee. 
Cc. K. Hanson & Son. 


fowa 





Nashua, Iowa 





ee BRED GILTS—-— \ few 
select gilts for sale of the Pawnee and Model 
breeding that are long, heavy boned, good back~ and 
stand on the best of feet. They are bred to Expan- 
sion hog and wil! farrow last of March and Apri! and 
will be priced right. Will ship on approval. Wont 
have to wait for pedigree. HARRY CLARK, Washta, lewa 


POLAND-CHINAS—BIG TYPE 


40 bred sows and gilts to offer. Gilts are either + red 
by or bred to See Expansion 61170 and Paw- 
nee ge 61539. Will weigh from 200 to 30 |hs. 
Jan. ist. Iso some August pigs weighing 16 | )s. 
Dee. 23d. O. N. LEW Is. Mapleton, Iowa. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


PPO 


“POLLED DURHAMS | 


Herd established 20 years. Represents the lead 0g 
Scotch families. Some choice females and bull: of 
serviceable ages for sale. It will be to your interest 
to see them and get our prices. F. A. MURR .Y, 
Mazon. Grundy Co., Ill. 


(0 POLLED DURHAM BULLS (0 


Heds and roans, from 12 to 16 months in 4 ¢s 
and the large, smooth, blocky kind, strong and vicor- 
ous. that will please; sired by the double stand: rd 
Victoria bull, Knight Chief X 7462 (322950). Write for 
breeding and prices. Edmund Morris, Viola, I!! 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few ‘e- 
males. Wecan suit you. Addres 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 

















Laurens, lowa 
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pares ves CLAIMED FOR.LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


os—O. M. Healy, Bedford, Iowa, at 
Jan rsha town, lowa. : 
Mal og—\\m. Moret, Orange City, Iowa. 
a “y—MeCullough & Johnson, Steen, 
Mint. nite & Smith, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Feb. (3—rheo. Martin, Bellevue, lowa. 
rob. 91- r A, Sehaefer, Raleigh, Iowa; 
‘eners sale. 
B., ~ den-Nelson-Boyer, Galesburg, 
e 26- B. Rigg, Galesburg, Il. 
ANGUS. 
Feb. 12—J. V. Arney, Leon, Iowa, 
HOLSTEINS. 
Feb. 4- nry C. Glissman, Station B, 
Omaha Neb. 
HEREFORDS. 
Feb. 26—V. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
Mar. and 5—Funkhouser, Gabbert and 
thers; T. Thornton, Manager, Kan- 
“gas City. Mo 


anc ERON AND OTHER DRAFT 
HORSES. 


_ 30, 31—Breeders’ sale, Bloom- 
ington, [ll.; C. W. Hurt, Arrowsmith, 
Jli., Manager. P F 


JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Jan. 28, < 


Mar. 4 M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
“ton, Mo. 
yar. 6—S. J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 


Mar. 10—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 


pERCHERONS, JACKS AND JENNETS. 
J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 


Mar. 6—S. 
PERCHERONS. 
Mar. 6--S. J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb, 1—Podendorf & Rainier, Logan, Ia. 
Feb. 14—V. E. Robinson, Morton, II. 
Jan. 17—S. A.. Roberts, Knoxville, Iowa. 


Jan. 20—Henry_Bros., "Sheldon, lowa. 


Jan. 21—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, 
Jowa 

Jan. 22— E, Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Jowa. 

Jan. 30—E. E. Farver, Fostoria, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—Samuel Tillinghast, Peterson, Ia. 


Feb. 3—John H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—W. H. Barr & Son, Villisca, Ia.; 
sale at Red Oak, Iowa, 





Feb. 4—Snyder & Lee, Sac City, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—J. M. Glasier, Algona, lowa. 

Feb. 6—\Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—C. H. Johnson,- Correctionville, 
lowa 

Feb. 10—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—Henry Dorr, Remsen, lowa. 

Feb. 12-—-W. A. Henry and Jas. Williams, 
Marcus, lowa. 

Feb. 14—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 

Feb. iS J. G. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 

Feb. 20-—-Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—J. T. Molloy, Albion, lowa. 

Feb. 21—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—R. W. Haiford, Manning, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 

Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 27—P. Gorman, Dougherty, Iowa. 

Jan. 2s—Cahill Bres., Rockford, Iowa. 

Jan, 2 IX. BE. Handitey, Carroll, Iowa. 

Jan c. J. Janssen & Son, Meservey, 

a 

Jan. 25—P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa. 

Jan Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb Geo. T. White, Dal'as Center, la. 

Feb. 6—O. R. Stevens, Rippey, Iowa. 

eo -M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
oWwa 

Fet R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. Dak. 


Feb. 12—S. O. Ta. 


Feb. 13—C. FE. 


Smalling, La Porte City, 
Walden, Washta, Iowa. 


“ —F,. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 

Minn. 

Feb. 20—H. W. Smith & Sons, Sioux Falls, 
S ) 

Feb. 21—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 


Feb. 25—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 


4 26—I. H. Graham & Sons, Cherokee, 

owa, 

Mar. 5—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES. 

Feb. 5—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Feb. 13—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 1s—Barr & Rae, Ames, Lowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Thos: * who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
Rotice | f sueh discontinuance or change reach us not 
later tan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 


issue ‘n order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be rade after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
Ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








FIELD NOTES. 


SNYDER & LEE’S POLAND CHINA- 
ANGUS SALE. 


A dissolution sale of Poland Chinas 


and \berdeen Angus will be held by 
Messrs Snyder & 2, at Sac City, la., 
February 4th. They are selling a line of 
Stock in beth breeds that are thoroughly 
practical. The Poland Chinas are of big 
breeding, yet they conform to the meat- 
making, all-around profitable hog. The 
former sales held by these gentlemen 
have been bargain counter sales for the 
buyer. What this one will be remains to 
be en. With the present scarcity of 
hogs and especial'y good breeding stock, 
per should be fafling over themselves 
> g a chance to buy such stock as 
Sny & Lee are sélling. -They come 
fre ncestors cf known merit, and they 
hay lot deteriorated in the hands of 
Sny & Lee. On the other hand, these 
men re breed improvers. You will not 
heed .o guess at this if you will visit 
the | m. There will be a couple of gocd | 
herd Soars sold also. In Angus there are 
Wen'v-one registered cows, and nearly 
every one has a calf at foct. Those that 
Co no: have are soon due to calve. Then 


-bering close to 1,0€0 head. 





there is the herd bull, 
sire of the calves. He is better than a 
ton bull, and of the right pattern. He is 
a McHenry bred bull, a son of Bobby 
Dobbs, and out of Pride McHenry 2ist. 
Ask for the catalogue; mention Wallaces’ 


Porto Lad, the 


Farmer, and note the advertisement in 
this issue. 
CHAMPLIN —s ee AND 


Few firms in the horse business are bet- 
ter situated or better qualified for their 
chosen work than Champlin Bros., of Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Buying, selling, breeding, im- 
porting, training and studying the horse 
has been their life work. Their many years 


of experience serves them well in the se-. 


lection of the best Percheron and Belgian 
stallions and mares, which they buy and 
import for their old and new customers. 
As expert judges of horses, especially high- 
class draft horses, we believe they have 
few equals, and no superiors. We arrive 
at this opinion by having visited their 
barns many times in the past decade, 
and inspecting the horses found therein. 
In our visits we note that they insist on 
great weight and bone, strong, short 
backs, and deep middles, and pay espe- 
cial attention to soundness. Or they de- 
mand a “real’’ draft. horse that the best 
critics will accept. They are now offer- 
ing our readers horses of this class, and 
to those who will come to their barn they 
witli sell at very moderate prices. They 
have just received from the press a very 
neat Souvenir Horse Book, in which are 
found many illustrations of their Per- 
cherons and Be'gians made from photo- 
graphs, which will gfve you’'a godd idea 
of the kind of horses they now have on 
hand. In addition, the book contains a 
lot of valuable hints on the horse that 
are worth remembering. They will be 
pleased to mail this book to all interest- 
ed who will write them and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If in need of a high- 
class Percheron or Belgian stallion, you 
can find it in their barns. 


Learstcininents” ' (POLAND CHINA 


Mr. Samuel Baw Al of Peterson, 
Iowa, is noted for raising big Poland 
Chinas, and naturally those are the kind 
he sells. Mr. Tillinghast has rented his 
farm, and on January 3ist will sell his 
entire herd, or all of the best. Those 
sired .by Mastodon Wonder and_thcse 
that are bred to him constitute by far 
the greater part of the offering. The 
Long Prospect sows carrying litters to 
the service of Mastodon Wonder are the 
attractions of the sale. These are truly 
great sows. Jones’ Monarch, by Wide 
Monarch, and Sam's Big Jumbo, by Big 
Jumbo, have been used on a part of the 
offering. These two boars are of ex- 
tremely different type. Jones’ Monarch 
is a full-hammed, wide-set, heavy-boned 
boar with considerable character about 
the head. He is a boar of fair size. 
Sam’s Big Jumbo is of the high stand- 
ing, Icng, lank type, that carries every 
evidence that he was bred by Peter 
Mouw. The offering throughout is a 
good one, especially the fall yearlings 
and tried sows. Mr. ‘Tillinghast’s hogs 
never sell high, and, on the other hand, 
they never fail to make good in others’ 
hands. The final announcement appears 
with this issue. It is not likely that bet- 


ter sows will be had for the money this 
winter. 
HANDLEY’S DUROC SALE. 
svext Wednesday, January 29th, will 


occur the annual Duroc Jersey sow sale 
of Mr. E. E. Handley, at Carroll, Iowa. 
Mr. Handley breeds the big Vurocs. He 


is selling at this time forty head of chol- 
era immune sows and gilts. To the writ- 
er this seems one of the important sales 
of the season. To be able to buy _breed- 
ing stock that is cholera proof, and where 
over half the offering is by a champion 
boar such as Frankford K., is a feature 
that should not be overlooked. Of the 
ten fa!l sows sired by Frankford K., one 
is out of a C. H.’s Special sow, and a lit- 
ter mate to the two bvars that went into 
the two pure-bred herds of John Lak- 
ings, of South Dakota, and a Mr. Rits, 
of Iowa. Another is out of a Fashicn 
Improver Jr. sow, she being a grand- 
daughter of Improver 2d, the sire of 
Frankford K., thereby making her aA 
line-bred Improver 2d sow, which is high- 
ly desirable. Two are out of Shadeland 
Lady, by Carl’s Colonel, and two out of 
Della’s Queen, by the famous old Tien- 
tsin. These fall sows by Frankford K. 
are all bred to Crimson Chief Again, 
which should be a satisfactory cross, in- 
asmuch as Crimson Chief Again is a sire 
of uniformly good things. Three of his 
gilts are in the sale. A feature in Mr. 
Handey’s operations worthy of note is 
the fact that his hogs have the run of 
the entire farm during the winter, and, 
for that matter, a great deal of the en- 
tire year. By this method they are forced 
to take liberal exercise, and this, togeth- 
er with the balanced ration which they 
receive, is responsible for the good re- 
sults his hogs Bive in other people’s hands. 
The offering is deserving of liberal pat- 
ronage from every viewpoint. The sale 
is next Wednesday. Don’t overlook it. 
See final announcement in this issue. 


THE BROOKS-WRIGHT HAMPSHIRE 
SALE. 


For strictly high class Hampshire bred 
sows, the above sale, at Washington, Ia., 
on Wednesday, February~oth, will afford 
a great opportunity for breeders and 
farmers to secure the best in Hampshire 
sows. These gentlemen have become ex- 
tensive breeders of this great breed, their 
herds together at the present time num- 
And we be- 
that they are producing the very 
breed that can. be 


lieve 
best. specimens of the 
found in the corn belt. Buyers will find 
the offering of bred sows, fifty head in 
number, to be an extremely uniform lot, 
that are large, deep and smooth, with 
good markings, and with the blood lines 
that can not fail to satisfy all critical 
judges. Few breeders have been more 
successful than Messrs. Brooks and 
Wright in the production of high-class 
Hampshires. They are live, active and 
progressive gentlemen who are not con- 
tent to follew, but strive to become lead- 





ers in their respective lines of work. We 
bespeak for them a good sale, and be- 
lieve they will have it, as the offering 
and consignors merit success. The offer- 
ing. is full of show prospects, and is in 
fine ondition for futeure usefulness. We 
urge our readers to write for their cata- 
logue if they want a few choice Hamp- 
shire sows for foundation or show stock. 


GOOD PERCHERON HORSES AT 
PUBLIC SALE. 


Two registered Percheron stallions and 
fifteen high-grade Percheron mares and 
geldings from one to four years old, and 
weighing from 1,200 to 1,650 pounds, near- 
ly all mares, will be ‘offered at public 
sale by T. B. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo., at 
Tarkio, on January 28th, next Tuesday. 
One of the stallions offered is Shiloh 46858, 
foaled in May, 1904. He is a dappled 
gray, and weighs about 1,850 pounds. He 
is the sire of all the horses under five 
years old in the sale, and they prove 
him to be an extra good breeder. His 
colts show plenty of size, and have lots 
of quality. The other stallion is a year- 
ling sired by Shiloh, and Mr. Rankin says 
that he will easily weigh a ton at ma- 
turity, and our readers can depend: on 
just what Mr. Rankin says. He is a 
dark steel gray, and weighs about 1,500 at 
this time. Eight mares from six to ten 
years cld will also be sold. They are 
good horses, and the kind that are in- 
cluded in the. sale are scarce. Mr. Rankin 
is satisfied that Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
who want to buy a good draft team will 
find it well worth their while to make a 
special effort to. attend this sale. It is 
likely that some excellent bargains will 
be secured, and Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers should not overlook the opportunity. 
Remember the date, next Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 28th. The sale wi!l commence at one 
o’clock, and will be held at Mr. Rankin’s 
farm, four miles east of Tarkio, which 
is on the Villisca and St. Joseph branch 
of the C., B & Q. Ry. Trains leave 
Villisca and St. Jce in the morning, re- 
turning in the evening. 


THE ROCK BROOK HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
SALE NEXT WEEK. 


If you are interested in Holstein cattle 
do not overlook the dissolution sale of 
the widely oe Rock Brook. herd, at 
South Omaha, Neb., next Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 4th and 5th, as an- 
nounced on page 156. The first day will 
be devoted to selling the registered catt'e 
and on the second day some forty-five 
head cf high-grade Holsteins, secured in 
the East especially for this sale, so as to 
supply the dairyman as well as the breed- 
er of pure breds. The Rock Brook pure 
bred offering numbers eighty head, and, 
as stated last week, comprises a!l the 
partnership Holsteins owned by _ the 
Glissmans, father and son, who have been 
breeders and exhibitors of Hosteins for 
@ great many years. The offering is 
strong in A. R. O. blood and the state- 
ment is made that the bulls in this offer- 
ing inc!ude more A. R. O. biood than can 
be found in any other bulls offered in the 


West. The cows and heifers are bred to 
sons of either King Segis, King of the 
Pontiacs, cr to De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 
3d, three of the breeds best bul's. It is 
said that King of the Pontiacs has more 
daughters with world’s records in seven 
and thirty-day tests, and also in yearly 
tests, than all other sires of _the breed. 
The Rock Brook herd of Holsteins is 


noted for good stock. The Holstein herd 
at the Nebraska State Experiment Sta- 
tion owes much of its success to the 
foundaticen stock secured from the Rock 
Brook herd, for this is where’ the noted 
Katy Gerbens came _ from. Remember 
that all the best in the herd goes in this 
sale. See announcement and write for 
the sale’ catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


JONES’ POLAND CHINA SALE. 


February 1?th, Mr. A. D. Jones, of Dun- 
lap, Iowa, will sell seventy head of bred 
sows. With the exception of ten gilts, all 
are fall yearlings and tried sows. There 
are fifty-four fall yearlings. This is the 
home cf Miller’s Tecumseh, one of. the 
noted big boars who has outlived many of 
his older scns that have headed leading 
herds. He is a grandson of Chief Tecum- 
seh 3d and Chief Price. He is a hog of 
immense size, and he transmits both that 
and his geod fleshing qualities to his off- 
spring. He is the sire and grandsire of a 
large number of this offering. J.’s Dry 
Creek Chief is the sire of the spring gilts, 
and Mr. Jones informs us that this boar 
weighed 540 pounds at fourteen months of 


age, and has an eleven inch bene. A large 
per cent cf the offering is bred to this 
boar. Minnie Fair, the greatest sow Mr. 


Jones ever owned, has four daughters in 
the sale, and a number of grand-daugh- 
ters. Minnie Fair carries two crosses of 
Chief Price, one of Surprise Wender 4th, 
and one of Brownwood Ferfection. Five 
August yearlings are by Big Orange, while 
their dam was by A Wonder 197353. The 
whole offering is of large scale, and bred 
for early litters. It should be a good 
place to buy brood sows worth the money. 
Ask Mr. Jones to mail you a catalogue, 
and when writing, kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


McCULLOUGH & JOHNSON SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


A dispersion sale of the Short-horn herd 
owned by Messrs. McCullough & Johnson, 
of Steen, Minn., has been called for Feb- 
ruary 4th. The lease has expired between 
these gentlemen; the farm has been sold, 
and Mr. Johnson has purchased a farm 
at St. Cloud, Minn., where he will move 
in the spring. The herd to be sold num- 
bers sixty-two head, and represents the 
best they have been able to get together 
since they have been in business. There 
is nothing included except what they hbe- 
lieve to be profitable breeders. Those that 
were at all doubtful have been disposed of 
for beef. As these gentlemen put it, there 
is not enough difference in the selling 
price of gocd beef and pure-breds for 
breeding purposes to be worth the while 


taking. any chances selling as breeders 
anything cf a doubtful nature. There 
are thirteen bulls listed. The important 


one is the young herd bull Missie’s Victor, 
a royally good three-year-old of the Marr 





{ 


Missie tribe, got by Royal Knight, by 
March Knight. Missie’s Victor is a show 
bull. He is very compact and well filled 
at every point. His strongest features are 
his wonderful. heart- girth, spread of fore 
rib, full, broad back, with well filled tail 
head, and an impressive head and horn. 
That he really is a good buil is evidenced 
by the fourteen !ots sired by him, which 
sell separate, and the ten calves which 
sell with their dams. In buying this bull, 
you will be taking no chances absolutely 
as to what you are getting. One-third of 
the offering is Scotch, and we wish to say 
before going further that the whole offer- 
ing is in prime condition. You will not 
be in the dark in not knowing what they 
would look like if they carried a little 
flesh. They already have that flesh, the 
right amount for best interests of both 
buyer and seller. There will be five fe- 
male descendants of Imp. Elvira’s Rose, a 
cow formerly owned by these men. Eight 
are of the Autumn Leaf family. Six are of 
the Secret family, tracing to Imp. Spleen- 
wort. Royal Beauty, by Royal Peer, is a 
good, thick, Scotch cow, as is a!so her 
daughter, by Supreme Goods. The offering 
is practically all red in color. The sale 
should be of interest to those wanting 
good cattle. Note the announcement in 
this issue and ask for the catalogue. 


THE PODENDORF-RAINIER POLAND 
CHINA SALE. 


What about the Podendorf-Rainier brood 
sow sale, to be held at Logan, lowa, Feb- 
ruary lst? Have, you received the cata- 
logue? .If you have not, you should ask 
for it at once. ‘It contains complete in- 
formation concerning one of the best lots 
of sows to be sold during the winter. In 
the sale are an unusually large number 
of big, mature sows that are in just the 
right condition to take home and. expect 
best results Tecan. The herds of the gen- 
tiemen making the sale are headquarters 
for the biood cf Chief Price Again, a boar 
that has gained prominence from the fact 
that he is of the big type and good enough 
to win at the lowa State Fair. The fact, 
too, that he sired the first prize boar at 
Des Moines and the champion boar at Ne 
braska ‘the year following is what has 
made sows bred to him in good demand. 
This will be a-good+sized offering and ev- 
erything is cholera immune. This fact 
should be appreciated by those who have 
lost.their hogs or are in a stricken dis- 
trict. We call particular attention to a 
few of the big matrons, such as Belle 
Jones 2d and Lillie Jones Ist, ‘litter sis- 
ters, big type and producers. Then there 
are Proud Columbia, White Face Beauty 
and Choice. of All, that combine quality 
and size; Hadley Belle (bred by Dorr), and 
Lady Nelson are queens of big sows. The 
latter is safely bred to Chief Price Again. 
Those formerly mentioned are all Novem- 
ber bred to Big Wonder, he a choice boar 
of wendrous size, got by A Wonder and 
cut of Maid Wonder. There are many 
more worthy of mention if space would 
permit. We know our readers wi!! appre- 
ciate this offering, as it combines the es- 
sentials necessary in big, profitable brood 
sows. Long Nelson and Monarch Chief 
are the main assistants to Chief Price 
Again, They have caused some to remark 
that they were the equal of Chief Price 
Again. Certain it is they are a credit to 
the breed. Once more we say, ask for 
the catalogue; and when asking, mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Oo. R. STEVENS’ BIG TYPE DUROC 
JERSEY SALE. 





As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
Mr. O. R. Stevens, of Rippey, Iowa, w ill 
hold his annual sale of Duroc Jersey 


sows on Thursday, February 6th, 


to be held in the town of Rippey, which 
is located on the M. & St. L. Ry., forty 
miles north of Des Moines, and within 
driving distance of the Northwestern rail- 
road at Grand Junction, and of the Mil- 
waukee at Dawson. Mr. Stevens is for- 
tunate in having a herd that has kept in 
healthy, thrifty condition, and he is able 
to put up a splendid offering of young 
sows for his sale February 6th. He makes 
a speciality of size but does not lose sight 
ef quality. Two of his herd boars, Big 
Wonder and Cedar Hill Chief, were win- 
ners at the last Iowa State Fair. Big 


Wonder was a very strong number in the 
junior yearling class, and he looks now 
as if he would be strenger this year. He 
is a big, smoeth, well proportioned hog, 
who at once attracts favorable attention 
as being one of the very best yearlings 
of the breed, and one that will continue 
to improve. He is backed by a prize 
winning Crimson Woender ancestry, his 
sire being I Am Perfection Wonder, by 
the champion Crimson Wonder Again; 
cut of H. A.’s Queen. All this is of in- 
terest to Duroc Jersey buyers because 
most of the sows in the Stevens offering 
are bred to Big Wonder, and as they are 
a sp'endid lot cf sows it will be worth 
making a trip to Rippey to buy one or 
more of these sows bred to this great 
young show hog. Among the attractions 
bred to Big Wonder are eight choice gilts 
sired by the nected Col. Gano, among 
them being Amy Gano, who is considered 
cne of the top gilts to be,sold this season. 
The show boar, Cedar Hill Chief, referred 
to above, is a line bred Ohio Chief boar. 
His sire is the well known Liberty Chief, 
who weighed 1,000 pounds, and Mr. Ste- 
vens thinks Cedar Hill Chief will be 
larger. Some cf the good sows of the 
sale are sired by this Ohio Chief bred 
hog, and some are bred to him. See an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue and 
write Mr. Stevens for his sale catalogue, 
which gives other particulars of interest. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 


OXLEY’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


We again call attention to the public 
sale of twenty Scotch topped Short-horns, 
by Oscar Oxley, Corwith, Iowa, on Friday, 
January 3lst. The sale catalogue is now 
ready for mailing, and Mr. Oxley will be 
glad to have you write fer it. Mr. Oxley 
has made a success of breeding Short- 
horns, having found an excellent sale for 
his surplus stock right at home, but he 
is reducing his herd, on account of moving 
to Minnesota. He believes that those who 
attend his sale. will get good cattle at 
prices well worth the money. 
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A. J. PODENDORF FRANK RAINIER 


CHIEF PRICE AGAIN 


POLAND-CHINA SALE 


in the new $6,000 furnace-heated sale pavilion at 


Logan, lowa, Saturday, Feb. Ist 


Don’t forget the date. We are selling 50 head of most popular and profitable 
big Poland-China bred sows and one outstanding fall boar. Several are by the 
prize-winning Chief Price Again and many are bred tohim. There arealsoa 
number sired by and bred to Long Nelson. Several from the highly prized 
Mollie Jones, Logan Surprise and Podendorf’s Choice families are ae acre 
In short, we are going to make this the banner sale of any yet held at this 
point if good, big, well turned, honest breeding sows of most popular breeding 
and bred to most popular boars will do it. Ask for the catalog at once. 
Holmes Cantine will attend the sale for Wallaces’ Farmer. 


PODENDORF & RAINIER, 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


Logan, lowa 





Cc. A. BROOKS J. E. WRIGHT 














Washington, lowa, Wednesday, Feb. 5th 


50 rt EAD ; 35 yearlings and over, all of useful ages; 15 gilts, bred mostly for March 

arrow—all uniformly good. The major part sell bred to the Reserve 
grand champion ar JOE 7743, weight 6. All sows bred in breeding crate. Two choice 
gilts out of the champion sow, SYLVIA, are listed. 75 per cent of the offering are tried sows. 
Our two herds number close to 1000 head and this offering is the cream of both herds, as we 
are selling tops of the bre 


Sale is held in good heated building in Washington. Write us for a catalog and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


C. A. BROOKS Washington, lowa J. E. WRIGHT 


Auctioneers—FRED REPPERT, MACON, BROWN, SUTHERLAND 


Cahill Bros.’ Duroc Sale 


At the farm between Rockford and Cartersville, lowa, January 28th, 
we will sell 13 yearlings and aged sows and 22 spring gilts bred for spring litters. 
They will compare favorably with the three former offerings we have annually made. 
The offering represents such sires as Ohio Boy, Proud Wonder, My Model, Achiever’s 
Best, lowa Chief, U. S., Advance Wonder, Proud Ohio Chief, Crimson Chief, Select 
Goods, Crescent Colonel and Chief Select 2d. They are bred to Master Colonel, he 
by Grand Master Colonel and Proud Wonder. 

Catalog giving full information on application to 


COL. J. L. MCILRATH, Aut. CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 


SHEEP. 


ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty bred ewes for sale from one to four years old bred to Imp. Delta and to Wardewell’s 
Hedge. They are a good lot. Will make very attractive price on the lot to go together. Remember, we 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
FRANK RAINIER, 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
from imported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 12¢ 
pounds ef woo! each for five years. These rams will 
sell for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 
for $20.00. See who is first 


C. A. NELSON, Waverly, lowa 
HENLEY RANCH 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have choice select yearling ewes which will be 











LOGAN, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES. 


SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 


We reserved from our sale 10 
spring boars forbreeders who 
were not yet ready to buy. 
Have a few gilts and some 
tried yearling and older sows 
which we will breed to order and sel! at very 
attractive prices. Write us or call and see 
us. Farm adjoins city limits. 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, Ia. 


Hampshire Brood Sows 


Ten choice head. bred for March and April farrow 
to two prize winning boars. Well marked with size 














bred to our prize-winning stud rams. Imported and quality. Every one a good one. Also a few gilts. 
yearling rams, ¢35 to ¢50; American bred at $15 to $25. Stock immune. Satisfaction guaranteed. Priced to 
Our unequaled breeding facilities enable us to pro- sell, Address 


Alta, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Am all sold out of boars and will now offer 30 head 
of yearling sows and spring gilts bred to such boars 
as Peterson’s Choice 11099, a son of Pat Malony 1415, 
and T. R. K. 12408. Prize-winning blood represented. 
F. O. PETERSON, Galva, Ida Co., lowa. 


HAMPSHIRES AND COTSWOLDS 


I will sell 20 head of full blood Hampshire brood 
sows and a flock of 30 head of full blood Cotswold 
sheep. Prices reasonable considering quality. Pedi- 
grees furnished with this stock. 

J. ELMER MYERS, 


duce the best at lowest prices. Address 


HENLEY & VROOMAN 
Mgrs. Henley Ranch, Greencastle, Mo. 


“40 yearling and two-year-old 


Shropshire Rams 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearling and ram lambs by our imported Sioux 
City champion ram and others and out of imported 
prize-winning ewes and others descending from im- 
ported ewes. Come and look them over. 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


R. J. BOLES, 














Sharpsburg, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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CHESTER WHITES. 





Weship C. 0 
Catalogue free. 





SWEEPSTAKE 28006, WEIGHS 1260 POU POUNDS 


first and stampten. boar at ed 1912, heads our herd of Chee: 
- D. and pay express charges. Choice growth 
We also offer for = recorded Shire fillies andm 
Address B. M. BOYER & SON 


r Whi 
bred a 
Tes 

Farmington, lon 





Heath’s Ghester Whites 


Spring gilts and yearling sows for sale, bred for March and April farrow. 
They represent largely prize-winning blood lines and their conformation is such 


as pleases disc mi — 


Can furnish old customers new blood. 


Newell, Iowa 





Address A. B. HEA 
SHIPPED 


CHESTER WHITES °'0°0. 


Sixty spring gilts, fall and yearling sows bred to 
the best boars money can buy, for sale at farmers’ 
prices. They are the getof Model Boy 19573, 
Fair Boy 24, Jumbo 24, Captain and Chief 
Select, and are a fine lot. If we have a dissatisfied 
customer we know not who he is, and if there are 
such would be pleased to hear from him. New 
blood for old customers. 


ED ANDERSON, R.D.2, Alta, lowa 


Gould’s Chester Whites 


40 head of spring and winter boars, large boned 
kind, sired by Jumbo Chief and Captain C and others. 
Can furnish new blood for old customers. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. FRANK A. GOULD, 

14 miles north of town. Rockwell City, Iowa 








( I. €. and Chester White boars and gilts, bred 
- sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no 
Prolific, FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


akin. large kind. 





VALE’S CHESTERS 


A fine lot of early boar pigs now for sa © from thi 
old established herd. Can supply old customers with 
pigs not related, and with herd header: that wil 


suit the — breeder. 
B.R.V onapar te, + Tows 


Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 14( 7 which 





to select, heavy bone, large and me! . best of 
breeding. Write your wants. 
Cc. G. HELMING, Waukon, Towa 





CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Bred to three different boars and wi 
March av. April. These gilts are of the 
broad packed, good boned kind. 

- BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, lows 


1 farrow ig 
low down, 








Please mention this paper when Writing, 
——____= 


DUBROC JERSEYS. 





DUROC JERSEY BOARS 


herds. 
Model Advancer, Crimson Wonder I! Am. Dams 
are mostly descendants of Prince of Colonels, 


nny 
of fall and spring farrow ; 12 fall boarsand an April yearling that 
are good, rugged, high backed, good footed hogs. 
ling and 8 of the fall boars are suitable for use in good pure bred 
Our stuff has not been crowded, but is in good, vigorous condition. 


The April year, 


Sires: Prince The Col, 
A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lows 








RIVERSIDE HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


Boars to offer of both fall and spring farrow—among them 1912 state fair prize winners. 


ribbons at Huron this year. 


R. J. WEILAND—-WM. GORDON 


Fi 


In all we won jg 


Herd headed by the first prize boars, Crimson Chief 79769. Golden 
Model 20th 97069, Jumbo Jim 2d 79491 and Protection Col. ist 97039. 
at the state fair for the past three years gladly sent upon request. 


Our show record 
Bred sow sale Feb. 12th. 
Canistota, South Dakota 





Duroc Jersey Bred Sow Sale 


Mason City, lowa, January 30th 


35 HEAD,and nearly all descendants of 
of our prize-winners. 


Perhaps the greatest offering we have ever sold. 
Catalog ready. 


BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 


Model Chief 2d 53757 


the Iowa grand champion boar used at the head of 
sur herd, is dead. Weare out of boars. Have sold 
$0 head this fall, mostly by the old hero. We will be 
pleased now to take orders for gilts and older sows to 
be shipped when safe in farrow. More champion 
boars represented in our herd than can be found 
elsewhere inthe state. Foundation stock a specialty. 


W. WN. SHANKS, Worthington, Minnesota 


Farm adjoins town. 


Duroc Jersey Gilts For Sale 


Cholera Immune 


Our herd won 36 prizes at the Mason City and 
Waverly fairs this fall, 16 firsts, 9 seconds, 7 cham- 
pionships. Sires, C. J.’s Chief and Model Chief’s Last. 
Are bred to Chief Select Jr., R. & 8. Golden Model 
and a son of Model Chief 2d. The good ones are the 
cheapest. 

Cc. J. SWALE, 








Sumner, Iowa 


Idlewild Herd Duroc Jerseys 


We are now offering for sale a choice lot of bred 
gilts of March and April farrow. They are the kind 
that will appeal to the careful buyer. They weighed 
from 250 to 310 lbs. Jan. 7th, and are especially well 
developed in length, bone, good feet and strong 
backs. Drop us a card and we will give measure- 
ments, description, etc. by retu~n mail. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 
WELLENDORF & SON, 





Algona, Iowa 


“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Better than ever. Sired by Hing the Col., Col. 
Willetta and Golden Model llth. One yearling by 
Col. Willetta. 

COME AND SEE THEM 


Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, 





lowa 


Clover Blossom Herd of Durocs 


Thirty head of extra good gilts sired by Prince of 
Colonel 3d 117501 and Sioux Notcher 1st 123201. Extra 
large bone. Herd noted for strong arched backs, 
good feet, nice head and ears. Guaranteed safe in 
pig. Bred to E. C.’s Crimson Wonder, grandson of 
the champion boar at Sioux City fair. Bred for 
March and April farrow. Priced to sell. Call or 
write for description and prices. 

Yours for a square deal, 

E. C. FARRINGER, freton, Sioux Co., Ia. 


Duroc Jersey Bred Gilts 


Boars all sold. Now offer a choice lot of bred gilts. 
They are sired by West’s Crimson Climax, Crimson 
Climax and Waite Model and are bred to Crimson 
Wonder I Know, Crimson Climax and Criterion. 
This is a young boar by West’s Crimson Climax and 
out of a Crimson Wonder I Know sow. 


A. HENDERSON, Paullina, lowa 
Evergreen Forest Herd Durocs | * 


25 March and April gilts for sale sired by 
Nebraska Crimson, he by I am Perfection Wonder 
by Crimson Wonder Again. They are all bred to 
King’s Bud. They area nice growthy lot with plenty 


of size and quality. 
ED. FREESE, Nora Springs, lowa 














OLLINS’ JERSEY RE) 


Fattens quickest at least cost. 
Healthy, prolific, small-boned, 
w) long bodied—meat  unsur- 


\\ passed, The “perfect profit 
* . New catalog FREE. 








AVERYDALE DUROCS 


A number of good, growthy, lengthy, heavy boned 
boars yet for sale. Sires, Chief of Cols. 121969 and 
King Mason 91703. Popular breeding, the kind the 
man needing a good boar wants. A. M. AVERY & 
BONS, Mason City, lowa. 


DUROG JERSEYS 


120 March and April pigs, 15 fall boars; all good 
growing stuff. erd boar and main sire. Suther. 
land 103159; a daughter of Missouri Model Top 
has litter by Challenge. If needing a boar, would be 
pleased to hearfrom you. Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 


Grandview Durocs 


Sows for sale sired by Gay Notcher and Defiance 
Jr., and bred to the unsurpassed young boar, (-rand- 
view Chief. Three July boars by Regulus: one by 
Walte Model—good ones. 
W. I. JACQUES, 








Galva. Iowa 


Square Deal Herd Durocs 


Choice tried sows and gilts safe in pig, due to farrow 

March and April. Prices reasonable. Come or write 

B. D. RUNY Fillmore, Illinois 
We give you a square deal. 


DUROC JERSEY BOAR FOR SALE 


LaFollette’s Prince 120801, one of the best. 
OTTO POUND, VAIL, IOWA 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Il. 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 9166. If 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of rv ‘able 
blood lines, write me for full description and ; ricet. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington. lowe 














AN B L We are offering a su perlor 
ed =) bulls of best !reed- 

ing. pricing them t 

suit the man with the gg erd. Our berd ‘ 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 


offering cows and heifers bred to him. We inv ‘e iD 


spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellv: '¢, 1@ 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 





Ten bulls from 8 to 20 months old for sale. (ood 
individuals of good breeding, sired by Ex. 11.595.% 
2100 Ib. bull and winper of championship at nortbera 


Iowa's leading fairs n 1912. 
w. STIN. 


Ss. AU Dumont, iows 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Six good young bulls, half brothers to prize wit 
ners. One out of the first prize Snowflake 2¢. All 
age aa bred. Call or write. 

- J. MILLER, 





Newton, atest 


Pleasant Hill Herd Angus 


To close out have for sale 8 cows, 2 two-ye°"-0! id 
heifers, 7 calves, also herd bull, Benton N 134°/2. > 
year-old, was champion as a yearling at the \. ows 
‘air. J. NISSEN, Meservey,. lows 
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ae 
VER'S POLAND CHINA SALE, Catalogues giving full particulars con- 
tea FAR th. Mr. E. E. Farver, of | Cerming the grinders can be had on re- 
janual! eo i iar ar a of bie | quest. The Bovee Company are also 
“ ; rwa, sells forty head of big aaa 2 “plepnsieesaiges : 4 
Oeheser’ « bred to big boars. There | Makers of Bovee furnaces, a great many 
Po! — § -< that will average in weight | Of which are used for heating farm homes. | 3 
j | pounds, that are very heavy They will be giad to tell you about the 
and stand on good feet. Twenty: | fhtieGavertisement in this issue, and 
‘ t ( ar c 2>rtise >. s ssue, é 
( ee ee — mention Walaces’ Farmer please when |! BIG TYPE DUROC 
ounds at thirty months. The | Writing them. 
the offering are bred to the ANGLE STEEL RIBBED SILOS. 
that is a second Big Defend- 
« Defender. -Farver’s Goii- The newest feature of Saginaw silos 
Defender are two boars that this year is the angie steel ribs, which 
“ invone right in the Poland make the silo safe in the heaviest winds, 
ess. Farver'’s Goliath boars | preventing any up and down slipping of 
ay trong sellers the past seascn, the staves. It is a structural steel re- 
ip abroad into pure-bred herds. inforcement, curved to the circle of the 
rom thy fe ar? Nagle, of Illinois, at $100, | silo, slidingly received in strong malle- 
ere with fe UD sister to him is in the sale. | able brackets, which are securely attached 
hat wi fe ane & Fanny Blackbird, by Dorr’s | to alternate staves. Each rib is free to 
1 Ther s considered the most valu- | move, and adjust itself to any variation 
ie able “DF ing sow in the herd. Lady | in the diameter of the silo. It is built on 
_~pidtnte inother daughter of Fanny the same structural principle as the big TO BE HELD IN 
$ et is in the sale, and a great | I beams used in giant stee! frame build- 
Bla ‘ahi A son of hers went to head ings. One flange reinforces the other. 


erd in Minnesota. Lady Sur- 
‘ig Surprise, has always raised 
| ae ig to eleven pigs to the litter; 
Towa aA iber 13th to Goliath. Big Mol- 
— pv | sso, and out of the great sow 
6th, is one of the star at- 
yxred November 17th to Goliath. 
s Favorite, by A Wonder 
out of dam by A Wonder 
jig because she is bred that 
can searcely speak too highly 
ering. It is difficult to appre- 
ize and quality of Mr. Farver’s 
yut -—_—- them. There is yet 
the catalogue. See final an- 
in thie issue. 


GLAS! ER'S POLAND CHINA SALE. 
Some ge, thrifty Poland China gilts 
ered February 5th by Mr. J. M. 
Algona, Iowa. He will also 
the same time eleven spring 


m which @ Gumme! 
best of prise. 

















! ind fifteen fall sows. Mr. Gla- 

r has purchased a farm in Minnesota, 

1 is reducing his herd materially at 
this time. to make the change. Mr. Gla- 
sier is a Very successful hcg man, which 
ig apparent to all who visit his herd. It 
ig the cess which he has attained in 
the business that .has made it: possible 
for him to buy a farm. His boars this 
season liave been ready sellers at sub- 
stantia! prices. From some of the sows 
in the sate as high as $13) worth of boars 
have been sold, and there are gilts of 
the same litter in this sale. He is selling 
the fir prize two-year-old sow at the 
Kessuth county fair, a daughter of On- 
ward, and the first prize fail sow at the 
same show, by Longfellow’s Type. The 
latter | weigh about four hundred and 
fifty pounds, and is one of the top sows 
the writer has seen that wi!l be sold this 


She has a full sister in the sale 
f the same type, but not quite so 
Besides the sows, Mr. Glasier will 





sell one of his herd boars, Count Halvor 
Jr, a son of Count Halvor 2d, by Big 
Halvor, and his dam was a straight Mouw 


bred sow. Count Halvor Jr. won first 
— price at both the Kossuth and Hancock 
! county fair. By asking Cr. Glasier for a 
catal gue, full particulars concerning the 
good offering may he learned. When writing 
her. for the catalogue, kindly mention Wal- 
laces armer. 





WHITE & SMITH’S SHORT-HORN 
SALE 














F particulars concerning the splendid 
aah off g of Short-horns to be sold at pub- 
and- ie si Chicago on February 12th by 
e by White & Smith, of St. ‘Cloud, Minn., will 

be eit in next week's issue. It should 
wa Ir verlooked that part of the show 
— erd luain the grand champion cow 

i é f It will afford an unex- 

cs celled cpportunity for the selection of 

ct males and herd bulls. Make a 

rrow m randum of the date and plan to 

write t 

ade FURNITURE BARGAINS. 

— § xeellent bargains in furniture are 

E ed by Lineoln, Leonard & Co., 

v-seventh street, Chicago, IL, on 

Wi They illustrate a rocking chair 

$ a round table at $7.45, a bed at 

— f complete kitchen cabinet at 

f nd they are samples of the low 

ane prices at are being made by this firm 
om furniture. Mr. Leonard, of the com- 

th reference to the advisability 

ng furniture at once, says: “A 10 


: 1 advance on all furniture is sched- 
9 uler go into effect at onee. We are 
mar turers, owning our own forests, 
Saw mills, ete., and have no connection 
wit! association. Our new 1913 anni- 
vers catalogue quotes p-‘ces at 10 per 
E cent d in some instances 15 and 20 
per ower than they were the pre- 
tt. ceding vear, this being due to our reduc- 
— ing production cost because of the 
increased business. Linceln, Leonard & 
Co. want to send this catalogue which 
: lists > bargains in furniture to read- 
1] ers Wallaces’ Farmer. No matter 
bie Wha ey want in the way of furniture, 
“4 the; find it listed in this catalogue, 
gules anc 1 can use either the coupon which 
Hor the vertisement contains or a postal 
ede car: letter request will answer the 
to san irpose. They make a speciality of 
is Tart ng the home, They sell not only 
are furr e, but likewise rugs, etc. 1913 is 
Ps the enty-fifth anniversary. 
Ia. 
— BOVEE FEED GRINDERS. 
oe grinders which self at a very rea- 
a mt price, and which have given ex- 
a ee Satisfaction to users, are Bovee 
on Pa made by the Bovee Grinder & 
Works, Waterloo, Iowa. One of 
7) the popular Bovee grinders is_ the 
—_ sad 3urr Mogul mill. It will grind ear 
nde b and all, grind corn and small 
era xed, in short it will do any grind- 
—_ red on the farm and it has big 
ine it This mill is net an experiment. 
Al) na been used by a good many farm 
Pete over the West and the Bovee 
i = & Furnace Works have received 
ce etters from users telling of the 
£ Th ery results they have _ given, 
3 ill be glad to arrange with you 
ia ee their grinder. They are satisfied 
% vices 1 will find it entire'y “satisfactory, 
8 pork at you will be pleased with the 
a and especially well pleased at 
the sonable price they make thereon. 





The advertisement of the Farmers’ Handy 
Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich., who have a 
branch factory at Des Moines, and who 
have five big factories in all, on page 128, 
tells about this new feature of the Sagi- 
naw silo and they would like to send 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers their complete 
literature. By all means look up their 
advertisement if you are at all interested 
in putting up a silo this year. 


AN ATTRACTIVE INCUBATOR BOOK. 


A very attractive and interesting book- 
let on incubators and brooders has been 
issued by the X-Ray Incubator Co., 
Wayne, Neb., under the title of 
No. 46.” In a special i ceatememeat 
page 141, the X-Ray Incubator Co. point 
out that their new principle incubator re- 
quires only one gailion of oil to hateh an 
incubator of eggs, and one filling of the 
lamp, as against three to five gallons of 
oil and many fillings of the !amp of the 
old-style machine. The X-Ray has a lamp 
with big reservoirs underneath, squareiy 
in the center «of the machine, and they 
point out that this means even and uni- 
form temperature at all times, thus in- 
suring the best hatches. They point out 
further that the X-Ray lid has two dou- 
ble glass panels, so that the thermom 
eter can be seen every minute wit!out 
raising the top, and chilling the eggs. 
An automatic trip which cuts down the 
flame at the burner when the egg chamber 
get too hot, is another feature to which 


they call particular attention. All of 
these features are given in their cata- 
logue, which igs more than a mere cata- 


logue, as it gives practical information on 
hatching chiekens by incubation, and on 
the care of poultry, etc. Either a letter 
or postal card request to the X-Ray In- 


cubator Co., Wayne, Neb., asking for 
Book No. 46, will bring it. The book 
also tel!s about the X-Ray  brooders, 


which have the same heating system as 
the-X-Ray incubators. An illustration of 
both the incubator and the brooder ap- 
pears in their advertisement, and the 
manufacturers hope that you will be sure 
to look it up. 


FIRESTONE AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

The ‘non-skid Firestone tire which has 
proved an especially satisfactory tire for 
both city and farm use, is advertised by 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., page 
184. Their big factory which is said to 
be not only one of the largest, but also 
one of the best equipped in the entire 
country, is located at Akron, Ohio, and 
they have distributing points al! over the 


country. For example, they have at Des 
Moines a distributing point, from which 
Firestone tires are sent out, and those 


who want them, can segure them quickly. 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. have 
issued a good many interesting booklets 
with reference to automobile tires in gen- 
eral, and with regard to Firestone ti 
in particular, and they will be glad to 
send same to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on_ request. Their booklet, 
“What's What in Tires,’’ is very complete 
in the information it contains with ref- 
erence to Firestone tires. It tells about 
the tire from the time the crude rubber 
is taken from the forest, until it is 
turned out in the shape of the finished 
product. It describes the clincher quick 
detachable tires, tells of the importance 
of the tread—in short it goes into details 
fully. Another interesting booklet is 
“Minor Repairs and the Care of Tires.’ 
This beoklet gives considerable informa- 
tion that the tire user ought to have. 
A number of other interesting booklets 
have been issued by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and they will be glad to send 


any cone or all of them to readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. An excel- 
lent idea of their non-skid tire can be 


gained by referring to the illustration in 
their advertisement on page 184 


ELECTRIC STARTED FARM GASOLINE 
ENGINE. 

Electricity starts the Woodpecker gaso- 
line engines, which the Middletown Ma- 
chine Company, 1413 First St., Middle- 
town, Ohio, offer to send out on thirty 
days’ free trial. This engine is, we be- 
lieve, the first farm gasoline engine to be 
put out with an electric starter, and all 


that is necessary to start the engine is to 
press the button, the electricity doing the 
rest. The electric starter is not the only 


strong feature of Woodpecker gasoline en- 
gines—in fact they have been recognized 
as a very satisfactory engine for a good 
many - years. A. self-priming gasoline 
mixer insures good running in cold weath- 
er, and the hopper ceoler are two other 
of the features of this engine, to which 
the manufacturers call particular atten- 
tion. The engine is mounted eon a steel 
girder sub-base so that it can be p'aced 
anywhere at a moment’s notice. No foun- 
dation is necessary in its use. The speed 
of the engine can be changed while run- 
ning, and it is fully guaranteed in every 
particular. As above noted, the manu- 
facturers will be glad to have you ar- 
range to try a Woodpecker engine of any 
size desired, on thirty days’ free trial. 
They do not ask you to pay a cent down 
until you have tried the engine, and do not 
ask you to pay then unless it has proved 
satisfactory. Ful! particu’ars concerning 
their special prannsition can be had py 





Rippey, Greene Co., lowa, Thursday, Feb. 6 


Most of the 40 YOUNG SOWS to be sold at this time are bred to the show boar, Big 


Wonder, an intensely bred Crimson Wonder yearling, winner o 
"as a future show and breeding hog of the big, s 


and ‘‘a comer 


fourth at the 1912 state fair 
oth type—the type we breed 


at Cedarhill Stock Farm. Some of the sows are bred to the third prize aged boar, Cedarhill 
Chief, a line bred Ohio Chief boar, weighing around 900 lbs. in bree Ging condition. Some of 


the best gilts are sired by this hog. 


one of them, Amy Gano, being one of the best to be sold this year. 


Other attractions include 8 CHOICE COL, GANO GILTS. 


Lucy Perfection, a winner 


at Des Moines in 1911, and Lady Advance, by old Proud Advance, are two of the good sows in 


the offering. é 
big and growthy; some wil) weigh 400 Ibs. 


Farmer, and try and be with us sale day, or send a bid. 


GEO. BUCK 
On. LUTHER ( uctioncers 


Others are sired by Liberty Chief, Col. Chief, Choice Goods, ete. 
Write for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 


The gilts are 
You will be treated right. 


0. R. STEVENS, Rippey, lowa 


Rippey is on the M. & Sc, L. Ry., 40 miles north of Deg Moines. 








Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Are as Familiar as a Household Word 


Present stock unsurpassed by any compet- 
substanee, 


itors for quality, action, size, 
style or fashionable breeding. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


By far the oldest and largest Clydesdale 


importers in the United States, and the onl 


firm in the west owning an Internationa 
champion. 








Shropshire Ewe Sale 


Corning, lowa, Friday, January 31st 


125 head registered ewes 
rams. 


DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, 


. -Safe in lamb to Imported Minton, Buttar and Instone 
Quality and type will please you. 


PIPER BROS., 
Auctioneers 





AUCTIONEERS. 


J, R. THOMPSON, Live Stock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, 


IOWA 





Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


We solicit your patronage. 


R. 1, 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


Reasonable terms. 


MANNING, IOWA 





Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given In selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

a. PRACTICE TERM OPENS FEBRUARY 3, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 

H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 

Fine Steck Auctioneer. Also instructor in 

Miissouri Auction Schoo}, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 





Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World’s 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


2894 Washingten Bivd., Chicago, Htinois 











GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 





Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 


Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. 1st to March 1st—#575,000.00. 





writing them at the above address. They 
want readers of Wallaces’: Farmer to be 
sure and secure the interesting literature 
concerning their electric starter and the 
other desirabie features of their engine. 
Read their advertisement on page 133. 

THE i SERVICEABLE KIND OF 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

Reasons why the well known Ball- 
3and rubber footwear gives satisfaction, 
are pointed out in the unique advertise- 
ment of the Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., 
:°8$ Water St., Mishawaka, Ind., on page 
127. The manufacturers point out that 


the ordinary rubber, like the farm fence 
posts, gives way at the bottom first or 
right cn the sole where earth, air, water 
and wear join forces to rot everything 
they touch. They peint out that from 
straps to heel, Ball-Band boots are built 
strong, that they are made to work in, 


not simply to put on in wet weather, that 
they are especially made to resist the hard 
wear which a _ satisfactory rubber bovt 
must stand. The most experienced work- 
men are employed in the manufacture of 





Ball-Band rubber footwear, and _ the 
“red” Ball-Band trade mark at the top 
of their rubber boots, is a guarantee of 
quality. The next time: our readers buy 
a pair of rubber boots, the Mishawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co. want them to be sure 
and ask for the Ball-Band kind, and if 





| 


| 
i 


their dealer does not 
want them to write, 
that they are supplied. Their illustrated 
booklet, just out, goes into detail with 
regard to their footwear, and they will 
be glad to send a copy thereof to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
They hope to have a good many requests 
therefor. 


A NEW MANURE SPREADER. 

The International Harvester Co., of 
Chicago, Il., call particular attention to 
the I. H. C. manure spreaders in a spe- 
cial announcement on page 128. They 
i!lustrate the low down spreader which is 
very popular, in this advertisement, and 
call particular attention to the interest- 
ing literature they have issued with re- 
gard to all of their spreaders. They make 
several different styles and all sizes. They 
have both steel and wood frame spread- 
ers, medium and narrow machines, return 
and endless apron spreaders—in short 
spreaders built to meet aH conditions, 
and all needs. Their literature goes into 
details with reference to I. H. C. spread- 
ers, and they wil! be glad to send same to 


have them, they 
and they will see 







any reader of Wal'aces’ Farmer on re- 

iest, or if there are any questicns you 
wish to ask with regard to the best way 
t> handie manure, they wiil be glad to 
have their expert cCepzrtmnent answer 


them for you. Note their advertisement, 
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CHAMPION FRANKFORD K OFFERING OF 


| CHOLERA IMMUNE DUROC JERSEYS 


Carroll, lowa, Wednesday, Jan. 29 


Forty head of ‘ey class sows and gilts. One-half the offerin ag 
are sired by our grand champion boar, Frankford K, and man 
are bred to him. Among his get are ten big fall sows out of dams 
by C. H.’s Special, Fashion Improver, Carl’s Colonel, Tientsin, 
Long John and Clovercroft Chief. Thereare 5 of my choice tried 
sows, all bred to Frankford K, the get of Orion Lad, Chief I Am, 
Crimson Farmer and Model Advancer. 

Twenty-five big stretchy gilts, of which a dozen are by Frank. 
ford K.; balance being by Colonel Gano, Ash Grove Colone!, ¢. 
H.’s Special, Regulus, Golden Model 17th and Crimson Chief 
Again. These and the fall sows are bred to Crimson Chief Again, 
Edgewood Special, and ason each of Colonel Gano and Frank{ ford 
K. I feel confident that this offering will meet the approval of 
breeders wishing to improve their herd, and especially of those 
who have been unfortunate in losing their hogs or are ina cholera 
district. My hogs are absolutely cholera immune. 

Holmes Cantine will attend the sale for Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Catalog for the asking. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and write to 


COL. N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer E. E. HANDLEY, Carroll, lowa 








JONES’ BIG POLANDS 


AT AUCTION 


70 Head of the Real Big Ones 


Dunlap, lowa, Monday, Feb. 10 


Fifty-four fall yearlings of the Mastodon kind, sired by Miller’s Tec., Chief-Tec., 
Orange Price, Long Choice and Mohawk Chief, ten spring gilts by J’s Dry 
Creek Chief and six tried sows by Dry Creek Chief, Long John, etc. The 
greater part are bred to J.’s Dry Creek Chief, a hog that weighed 540 pounds 
at 14 months and stands on an 11-inch bone. If it is big sows you want, come 
where you have a large assortment of the very best to select from. Bids may 
be sent to field man, HOLMES CANTINE, or to auctioneers, in our care. 
Address for catalog, 


A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


















DISSOLUTION SALE 


POLAND-CHINA AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


SAC CITY, IOWA, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
of the ns. prolific, meat-making sows and gilts, also the 2-year-old herd 


45 HEAD boar, Lon gfellow, and the yearling boar, Tone 3d. The offering 
in blood lines is practically made up of. Up-To-Date, Crow’s Model, Big Orange. Expansion, 
Tecumseh Longfellow and Hadley breeding. W e have bred fora definite type and size ever 
since the herd was established, and we believe we can show more size and quality combined 
than can be found elsewhere in like numbers. Remember, we are simply offering you the 
TOPS. The rest go for pork. Nota thing but Al stuff is cataloged—9 tried sows, 6 fall year- 
lings and 25 gilts bred for early farrowing. 

We will also sell 21 registered ABERDEEN-ANGUS COWS and nearly all have calves at 
foot. Also the herd bul!, Porto Lad, bred by W. A. MeHenry, and two young bulls. 

Bids may be sent to field man, HOLMES CANTINE, or to auctioneers, in ourcare. Mention 
Wallaces Farmer and write for catalog to 


SNYDER & LEE, 








Sac City, lowa 


COLS. LOOKINGBILL, LEE ANB GREEN, Auctioneers 





Farver s Poland-China Sale 


Will Sell 40 Head of the Big Type Poland-Chinas 


At Our Farm Near 


Ocheyedan, low lowa, Thursday, Jan. 30th 


Thirty are spring gilts weighing Dec. 24th 
on an average of 285 lbs.; 22 of these are 
by our great 915 lb. breeding boar, Farver’s 
Goliath. On Dec. 24th some of these weigheu 

315, 320, 336.and 340 Ibs. They are the kind 
that grow big by inheritance. Ten are tried 
sows of the 600 and 800 Ib. kind, sired by 
A Wonder 143421, Big Surprise, Colosso, 
Big Giant and Hadley Expansion. Five 
are bred to Farver’s Goliath. To breed on 
get of Farver’s Goliath we purchased E.’s Defender 194897, the biggest and 
best son of the noted prize winner, D’s Defender. He is a boar you will all 
be pleased with. This is the best all ‘round good lot we have ever been able 
to offer. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and send for catalog to 


E. E. FARVER, Ocheyedan, lowa 





COL. J. A. BENSON, Auctioneer 





_ JANSSEN & SON’S SALE OF 
Prize-Winning Durocs 


35 HEAD OF BRED soWSs 
will be sold at our farm near 


Meservey, lowa, Wednesday, Jan. 29th 


All young stuff, well grown and in perfect thrift. There are three daughters of the champion Golden Model 
Ir.; three daughters of Noteher Chief (a first prize boar) and out of a Chief Select dam; a daughter of Lovely 
Wonder ist, she the top of our last year’s sale; one first prize fall sow and a spring gilt by our great Crimsen 
King. They are a great lot and very cholcely bred all through. They will farrow early to the service of 
Janssen’s Chief and Model Chief Jr. The catalog tells all. Address for same 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, COL J. L. McILLRATH, Auct’r MESERVEY, IOWA 


SHORT-HORNS AT PUBLIC SALE 


AT MY FARM, 4 MILES SOUTHEAST OF 


CORWITH, HANCOCK COUNTY, IOWA, FRIDAY, JANUARY 3ist 


Twenty head of Seotch topped Seraphinas, Young Phyllis, Elizabeths, etc. Good practical cattle 
of the dual purpose kind. Am selling on account of moving to another state. I believe those who 
come to the sale will be pleased with the offering, and they will find them a profitable investment. 
All cows of breeding age bred to the pure Scotch herd bull, Corwith Goods, by Carter's Choice Goods 
and out of the Brawith Bud cow, hmp, Galden Wreath 12th. 

Write fur catalog—it gives full particulars. Address 


OSCAR OXLEY, CORWITH, IOWA 
©COLS. J. A. BENSON and BRUMMUND. Auct'rs 
Will hold farm sale on same day, offering HORSES, HOGS, FARM MACHINERY, ETC. 


ot ’* fii. 2.8 “ 13 
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Rock Brook Farm Dissolution Sale 


of 125 registered and high-grade 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


AT THE LIVE STOCK SALE PAVILION 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


South Omaha, Neb., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Feb. 4 and 5 


80—HEAD OF REGISTERED CATTLE—80 




















Consisting of 40 Cows, 3 to 8 Years Old, Milking or Soon Fresh; 
20 Yearling and Two-Year-Old Heifers 


These females are all bred tosons of either King Segis, King 
of the Pontiacs or De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d, three of the 
greatest bulls of the breed. Ten heifers under one year, some 
of them granddaughters of the above bulls. Ten bulls ready 
for service, and all are out of great producing cows. 

More A. R. O. blood in these bulls than any bulls offered in 
the west. 

Forty-five young high grade Holstein cows and heifers, all 
milking or soon due to calve by registered bulls. 

Every animal over six months is tuberculin tested. 

Fhe results of thirty years of careful breeding is represented 
in this sale. 

Catalogue ready about January 25th, and will be mailed 
only on application. 


ROCK BROOK FARMS. 
HENRY C. GLISSMAK, STATION B, OMAHA, NEB. 
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¢ WAY TO GET RID OF 
cE ROWS AND STUMPS. 
urmer readers having stumps 
esire to get rid of, or hedge 
heir fence line, will find the 
, a Hercules all steel triple 
puller a good one. It makes 
f getting rid of both heage 











rumps, or small standing tim- 
B. A. Fuller, president of 
Mfg. Co., 857 Twenty-first 





ille, lowa, makes a special 
in their advertisement on our 
iis week, which he wants a 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
ntage of. He not only offers 
stump puller at a very rea- 
but gives with it a three- 
ee against the breakage of 
no matter whether the fault 
machine or with you. Mr. 
s out that the triple power 
=. the Hercules more pull than 
and that you can make it 
ible power. He has issued a 
sting booklet describing by 
and letters from users the 
jercules puller has done and 
if you have stumps or stand- 
yn your farm, or hedge rows 
int to get rid of, by all means 
Fuller a postal card request at 
for the booklet, and likewise refer 
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ce advertisement on the back page. 
fhe illustrations therein can hardly fail 
io be of interest. 


AN INTERESTING GASOLINE ENGINE 
CATALOGUE 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested in 
gasoline engines, whether they are already 
oeners of an engine or contemplating 
the purchase of a new engine for the 
will find the annual catalogue 


first time. 

of Galloway gasoline engines, issued_ by 
the William Galloway Company, 115CZ 
Galoway Station, Waterlce, lowa, of es- 
pecial interest. it goes into detail with 
reference to Galloway engines, and the 


claims of the manufacturers therefor, de- 
scribing the small engines which are made 
in as low horse power as one and three- 
fourths, as well as the large engines, 
which are made in fifteen herse power. 
Mr. Galloway, president of the Galloway 
(o.. wants every reader cf Wallaces’ 
Farmer interested in any way in gasoline 


engines, to secure this catalogue. It is 
different from any other gasoline engine 
cata log ie issued. It tes about the offer 
Mr. Galloway makes, to ship any Gallo- 
way engine you desire on thirty, sixty 
or ninety days’ free trial. If the engine 
makes good with you in the free trial, 
keep it; if it does not, it can be returned 
to the Galloway Co. This, in brief, is 
their proposition. The catalogue gives full 
particulars, and Mr. Galloway will be giad 
io have our readers write fer it, and look 
it over careful'y. He is satisfied that it 
wil] interest you, 


. RELIABLE DRY CELLS. 


Every farmer who runs a gasoline en- 
gine knows what it means to have dry 
cells which are weak and ineffective. They 
cause more bother with a gasoline engine 
than any other one thing, giving an in- 
i spark and making the engine 
1 to start, and to run very irregular. 
Freak dry cells whi¢gh are guaranteed to 
deliver a strong current of electricity for 














a long period, are made by the French 
ttery and Carbon Co., No. 1 Winton 
; St. Madison, Wis., who tell about them 

in a special advertisement on page 129. 

They have issued some very interesting 
; literature giving information with regard 


to their dry ce'ls, and they would like to 

send same to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 

They are satisfied that a good many of 
our readers will be interested in their 
ces 

| f the 





and they will be giad to tell you 
f many things they are good for, 
if you will drep them a postal card or 
letter reyuest for their literature. 


CREOSOTE DIPPED SILOS. 









, The Des Moines Silo and Manufatcur- 
ing Co., of 509 New York Avenue, Des 
| Mcines, Towa, announce that Des Moines 
silos hereafter will be dipped in creosote, 
a special dipping plant having been built 
at considerable cast, to enable the Des 
Moines silo buyers to get the added life 
which creosote dipping means. They point 
out in a special advertisement cn page 
142, that the creosote penetrates the wood, 
cove every check and going deep, 
Making it impervious to moisture, and 





correspond with ‘readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. who want to know more about 
silos in general or about the Des Moines 
silo in particular, They have issued some 


very interesting literature on silos and 
silage, which they will be glad to forward 
on request. They want you to investigate 
their creosote dipped silos, as they are 
satisfied that you will be more than in- 
terested in this new feature. 


A STYLE BOOK OF WOMEN’S WEAR. 
A style book in which the women folks 
on the farm will be a good deal interest- 


ed, is the National Style Book, issued by 
the National Cloak and Suit Co., 200 W. 
Twenty-fourth St., New York City. It 


shows the styles in all kinds of women’s 
wear, and gives the low prices at which 
the National Cloak and Suit Co. send to 
your town, express prepaid. They want 
the women folks who read Wallaces’ 
Farmer to be sure and get their bookiet. 
They are satisfied that they will be par- 
ticularly interested therein, and they like- 
wise call special attention to the special 
suit booklet which they will be pleased 
to send. It deseribes the tailored suits 
which they are offering at very moderate 
prices. They will be glad to send the 
book'iet, which describes the suits in de- 
tail, and likewise samples cf materials if 
desired. Their advertisem@t on page 129 
will give our readers an excellent idea of 
what they offer, and they will appreciate 
your using the coupon their advertisement 
ccntains, or if you prefer to use a postal 
card cr letter, the mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be apprecjated. 


TOWERS SURFACE CULTIVATOR. 


A_ surface cultivator which has been 
made for a good many years, and which 
has demonstrated its worth on thousands 
cf farms in the corn belt, is Towers’ sur- 
face cultivator. A splendid idea of this 
cu'tivator can be gained from the illustra- 
tion in their advertisement on page 144, 
and they would like to send you their 
comptete literature telling net only about 
their surface cultivator but a'so about 
their Tower pulverizer, which ‘is one cf 
the very best implements you can buy for 
getting a good seed bed. 
that Towers’ cultivator stirs every inch 
between the rows, making a dust mulch 
which saves the moisture for the plant, 
and that it kills the weeds, prevents the 
firing cf corn, and dees no damage to any 
ef the crop roots. The literature they 
have issued on surface cultivaticn is fu'l 
of facts and figures, and likewise gives 
practical hints en cultivators, and like- 
wise cn the preparation of the seed bed. 
The J. D.” Tower & Sons Co., Ninth St., 
Mendcta, Ill, wi'l be glad to send you 
their literature, and they betieve it wil! be 
of much value to any man who is inter- 
ested in growing more corn per acre in 
1913 than he has ever before grown. 


FEED GRINDERS ON FREE TRIAL. 

The A. W. Straub Co., Dept. P3731-23 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., offer to 
send direct from their factory, freight 
prepaid, a Quaker City feed grinder on 
free trial. If you decide to keep it after 
ten days’ free trial, they will quote the 
lowest factory price, and they are per- 
fectly willing to aecept your verdict, as 
they believe that Quaker City feed mills 


will grind quicker and easier, and with 
the smallest amount of power, of any 
that you can select. They will tek 


corn, cob and all, either with or without 
husks; will grind shelled and small grain— 
in short, will grind any and ai: kinds of 
grain and will do the work satisfactorily. 
They are the result of forty-six years of 


experience in manufacturing, and there 
are twenty-three different styles of 
Quaker City grinders. The A. W. Straub 
Company will be giad to send you full 


particulars with regard to their mills and 
their offer on request. They 
to have you read the advertisement on 
page 133, and to mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing them. 


LOW-DOWN MANURE SPREADERS. 
The things which make their spreader 
a very practical and a very satisfactory 
spreader to use, are illustrated in the 
advertisement of the Rock Isiand Plow 
Co., cf 394 B Second Ave., Rock Island, 
Ill., in a special spreader advertisement 
on page 131. They show by illustrations 
the advantages of the low-down spreader 
in loading. They show a safe clearance 
for the spreader in driving over rough 
ground, how the load is placed, the close 


They point out’ 


would like | 





Co. will be glad to send you their 
new spreader booklet, which goes into 
detail nrore completely than it is. possibte 
for them to do in an advertisement. They 
would be glad to have our readers look 
up, the advertisement, and read it care- 
fully. All inquiries for the spreader cat- 
alogue should be addressed to the 
Island Plow Co., 394B Second Avenue, 
Rock Island, IN. 


THE HINGED DOOR SILO. 


made by 
of Lineoln,~Neb., 


Plow 


A feature of the silo Woods 
Bros. Silo & Mfg. €o., 
is the hinged door, by means of which 
the hinged doors can be kept closed at 
all seasons of the year, protecting the 
silage from freezing in winter, and from 
drying out in summer. They can be 
pened and closed, with one arm, just as» 
easily as a barn door. They cannot bind, 
sag, stick cr freeze, because they are set 
against the door frame instead of into it. 
Partial information concerning this very 
popular silo is given in the advertisement 
of the Woods Bros. Silo & Mfg. Co. on 
page 143, and they ask Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to send for their very interesting 
catalogue which gives complete informa- 
tion. They are exclusive agents for the 
Lansing silos in the western territory, so 


that you have the choice of two silos. 
They are also agents of the Silberzahn 
silage cutter, and they will be giad to 


quote you price on a silo or complete out- 
fit. Address all ‘inquiries to Woods Bros. 
Silo & Mfg. Co., Dept. 5, Lincoln, Neb. 


THE FURROW OPENER GRAIN DRILL. 


A spectal feature of the Peoria disk 
grain drill is the disk shoe furrow opener, 
which packs the seed bed after the disk 
has opened the furrow. The shoe earries 
the seed to the bottom of the packed fur- 
row, where every seed counts, and it is 
sown at a uniform and even depth. The 
shoe prevents any dirt from falling into 
the furrow until after the seed is deposit- 
ed. This is one of the many good features 
of the new Peoria disk grain drill, and 
the manufacturers, the Peoria Drill & 
Seed Company, of 2504 North Perry St., 
Peoria, Ill., will be glad to send you their 
practical and interesting booklet describ- 
ing Peoria drills and giving the advan- 
tages of using the disk grain drilI in 
seeding. There is no question but that 
the disk drfil inereases the yield, and 
saves seed. We do not hesitate to advise 
Waliaces’ Farmer readers to buy a good 
disk drill, as we are satisfied that they 
will find it a most satisfactory invest- 
ment. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


A firm that makes a specialty of writ- 
ing life insurance for farm folks is Rum- 
sey Bros., general agents ef the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Their address is 48-411 Crocker 
Bidg., Des Moines, where they handle 
Iowa business. They will be glad to cor- 
respond with any of our readers who de- 
sire to consult them with regard to the 
best kind of a policy to take out. They 
will give you erliable information, and we 
believe our readers will find the policy 
they recommend to be satisfactory. 





Wirt A. Cottingham will hold his bred 
sow sale of Duroc Jerseys at Trivoli, Hl., 
on'Saturday, February 15th. Our readers 
will find in his sale the best of the: breed. 
Note his advertisement in a tater issues 
and send for his catalogue. 

J. E. Smith’s Duroc Jersey sow sale will 
be held at his farm near, Victor, Iowa, 
January 25th, Saturday of this week. Do 
not miss it if interested in good Durocs 
of the .choicest breeding, particulars of 
which were given in preceding issues. 

Ten head of Hampshire -brood sows, 
bred for March and April farrow, are ad- 
vertised by R. J. Boles, of Alta, Iowa, 
Route 5, in this issue. Mr. Boles invites 
inspection of these sows, and he will also 


be glad to describe and quote prices by 
mail. Note his advertisement in this 
issue, 

W. F. McCoy sells his entire herd of 


Clydesdale horses at Pleasant Plains, II1., 
on: Friday, February 14th. The offering 
consists of three stallions and twenty- 
seven mares, with the breeding, bone, 
middies, and general Clyde character that 
will please. Write the sale manager, 
Simeon Keck, Buffalo, Ill, for a cata- 
logue. 

Dennis Morony, Mt. 


Pleasant, Iowa, is 


tock_ 








.will be offered 


of his neighbors and all who have deal- 
ings with him. 

A good five-year-old Percheron stallion, 
jet black in color, with: a star, is adver- 
tised by George Kopf, of Farrar, lowa, in’ 
this issue. Mr. Kopf also offers a Perche- 
ron mare for sale, safe in foal. He will 
be glad to have Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
interested in buving either the stallion or 
the mare, visit him, or he will be pleased 
to describe and qudte~prices by mail. : 

Messrs. Cahill Bros., of Rockford, Iowa,- 
breeders of Duroc Jerseys and Scotch 
Short-horns, will hold their annual Duroc 
sow sale January 28th. They are sellin 
a good business lot of sows and giits bre 
to good boars. They have always enjoyed 
a good demand for their sows, and the’ 
best part. of it is the buyer has always 


been satisfied with his purchase or else 
they have made him satisfied.. The sale is 
announced elsewhere in this issue. 
Daniel Leonard & Sons write: ‘We 
have 125 extra quality registered ewes, 
bred to imported rams of high quality, 
for sale, at public sale January 3ist. They 


in lets to suit purchaser. 
The sale will be held in the sale pavilion 
at Corning, Iowa, and there will be no 
postponement. Messrs. Leonard have had 
fifty-five years’ experience as sheep 
breeders, and our readers will find an ex- 
cellent offering we know. It will be well 
worth their while to attend the sale. 


Have you received a catalogue of the 
Duroc Jersey sale of Messrs. Baimat & 
Sons, of. Mason City, lowa, to take place 
January 30th? These gentlemen need no 
introduction to eur readers, as they have 
been before the public both in show rings 
and with publie sales for a number of 
years. They are selling an offering this 
year which they believe is as good as any 
they have ever sold. Ask them for their 
eatalogue at once if you have not yet re- 
ceived one. 

January 29th is the date of the second 
annual Duroc sow e of Messrs, C. J. 
Janssen & Son, at Meservey, fowa. Few 
breeders have employed the use of better 
boars for the years in the business than 
have Messrs. Janssen. Their latest pur- 
chase is the show boar Model Chief Jr., a 
son of the champion Model Chief 2d and 
out of a dam by the champicen Crimson 
Wonder Again. Each sueceeding boar is 
an improvement on the former. They 
have a good offering for thetr coming sale: 
Look up their announcement and ask for 
the catalogue. 

Remember ©. M. Healy’s all Bates of- 
fering of Short-horns, to be sold at Mar- 
shalttown, lowa, January 28th, Tuesday 
of next week. This is a good offering 
from perhaps the on'y exetusive Bates 
herd cf Short-horns in the state and will 
be one of the few opportunities to buy 
good hort-horns of this rare breeding: 
Particulars as to the offering were given 
in the two preceding issues, and those 
interested should have the sale catalogue, 
and attend the sale. For catalogue ad- 
dress O. M. Healy, Bedford, lowa, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Pclled Durham bulls are advertised 
H. L. Ryon, of Laurens, Iowa, in this 
issue. Mr. Ryon advises us that he has 
one bull twenty months old, almost 
straight Scotch, and should be an extra 
desirable herd header. Also some young- 
er ones of very desirable quality, and rich 


by 


breeding: The foundation families of the 
herd are Orange Blossoms, Victorias, 
Mysies, Young Marys, Rose of Sharons, 
Rosemarys, White Roses, etc. Mr. Ryon 
will be glad to have Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers wanting to buy Polied Durham 
bulls come and visit him, or he will be 
glad to describe and quote prices by 
mail. 








Jacks and Stallions 


FOR SALE 


Two extra good jacks, both black with white points, 
good bone, large head and ears. One 16 hands, the 
other 154, 4 years old, good breeders and sure foal 
getters. 

One imported Percheron stallion, 8 yrs. old, weighs 
1800 lbs. Ap extra good breeder: kind disposition. 

Also one saddle stallion, 3 years old, 16 hands, 
weighs 1100 Ibs., dark bay and goes all the gaits. good 
breeder. Will make a show horse. Colts and books 
to show. 

Reason for selling poor health. Will sell at a bar- 
gainif taken soon. Reasonable terms. 


thus preventing rot, and in a large mea- | hitch, short wheel base, etc. The simple | advertising a great combination corn and Also offer my registered Short-born herd bull; roan, 
sire overcoming shrinkage and swelling | drive of the spreader is also illustrated | blue grass farm of 250 acres, in Henry calved Dec., 1999. Sire, The Choice of All—tracing 
due to changing atmospheric conditions, | in a special illustration, and the trussed | county, and only a mile from town. Read ; °° Imp. Rose of Sharon by Belvedere (1706). 

and likewise doing awa¥ with the neces- | steel frame is likewise illustrated. This | about this place and improvements, in Mr. F. G. KROLL, Winton Lexington. Mo., 
sity painting. They mention other of | spreader igs the result of a good many | Morony’s announcement this week on an- | R, F, D, 2, Lafayette County. 
the popular features of this silo in this | years of experience in the manufacture of | other page. Mr. Morony does a big busi- | 45 miles east of Kansas City on Lexington branch 
advertisement, and they will be glad to manure spreaders, and the Rock Island ness and enjoys the confidence and esteem of Missouri Pacific Raflway. ‘i 
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Sale of High Grade Percheron Horses 




























Auctioneer 


5 years old in the sale. 
as his colts show plenty of size and have lots 


This lot consists of 15 mares and geidings from 1 to 4 year sold and weighing 1200 to 1650. This is 
a useful lot of young horses and are nearly all mares. 
I will also sell twostallions. The Percheron stallion, Shiloh 46858, foaled May 14, 1904, is a dappled 
gray weighing about 1850, and is the sire of all the horses under 5 
chance to get a stallion that you know is a good breeder, a 
of quality. Am also sellinga yearling stallion sired by Shiloh that will easily make a ton horse at maturity. 
This colt is a very dark steel gray and will weigh about 1500. 
I will also sell eight mares from 6 to 10 years old. 


COL. C. A. MANIFOLD, 


This is a good 


T. B. RANKIN, Tarkio, Missouri 















Sale at Farm, 4 Miles East of Tarkio, Mo., January 28, 1:00 P. M. 
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